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Miss Watts 


I 


ALTHOUGH it is nearly eighteen years since I 
first came to Sillport, Lady Hilda Barrowmore- 
Bannington has never crossed my threshold. The 
great lady was known to me by sight at the very 
outset. The natives took care of that. New- 
comers to Sillport have spent months in the town 
without hearing of the fifteenth-century brasses 
in the parish church or of the Armada goblet in 
the Guildhall : but nobody, since the twentieth 
century began, has passed three consecutive days 
among us without being shown Lady Hilda 
Barrowmore-Bannington. 

Well do I remember the flush of hope which 
warmed me when I caught sight of her ladyship 
through the window of my little consulting-room, 
on the morrow of my settling down in this house. 
She looked exactly the same that morning as she 
looks to-day—tall, handsome, silver-haired, im- 
perious, distinguished. With the aid of her long- 
handled tortoiseshell lorgnette—the first of its 
kind ever seen in Sillport—she scrutinized my 
new brass plate, which shone so rudely in the 
July sunshine that I wonder it did not hurt her 
eyes. For one splendid minute, I believed that 
Lady Hilda was to be my first patient and that 
my career was as good as made ; but she merely 
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read the words “ Mr. Martin Dacey, Surgeon,” 
folded her lorgnette, and stepped off with the 
sudden, brisk gait which she has never lost. 
Some people get into their stride gradually, like 
a steamer moving out of a dock, but Lady Hilda 
starts away at full speed and thus saves an hour 
or two every year, to be spent in good works. 
Although we have met scores of times at 
committee meetings, at the bedsides of the sick, 
in the drawing-rooms of mutual friends and in 
the stuffy kitchens of the poor, I have never 
entered her ladyship’s house nor has she entered 
mine. So I am a little fluttered by this note, 
informing me that an interview is desired at noon. 
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Lady Hilda has just gone. 

Her ladyship entered the library at four miles 
an hour, halted sharply on the hearth-rug, and let 
loose her business like a cork from a bottle of 
champagne. She said: 

“ Doctor, I shouldn’t be troubling you like 
this if it were not that it is impossible to explain 
by letter. You are a bachelor, with nobody to 
share this nice house except a cat and a house- 
keeper. So I’ve come with a proposal. . 
Not marriage |” 

The last two words flew at me on the bright 
wings of Lady Hilda’s very own laugh—the short, 
clear little laugh which ends almost as suddenly 
as it begins. I hate short and sudden laughter 
as a rule; because it is nearly always harsh or 
rude or mocking or joyless. But Lady Hilda’s 
laugh is radiant. Sometimes it is like summer 
lightning ; sometimes like a rocket at the 
moment when it bursts into many-coloured stars ; 
sometimes like a high wave suddenly letting itself 
fall to pieces among the glittering pebbles of the 
beach on a rough but brilliant day. How often 
have I known that laugh of hers do more good 
than my medicines | 

Trying to be gallant, I answered : “ That 
would be too great an honour.” 

“It would. Most certainly,” agreed Lady 
Hilda, emphatically yet not rudely. “‘ But let 
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us get on. To-day is Tuesday. I want you to 
give a home to a young girl called Dollie Watts. 
She is about sixteen. Healthy. Naturally refined. 
Not at all clever. Good-tempered, but needs 
understanding. She can help your housekeeper 
a good deal, but she is not to be here exactly as 
a servant. I should like you to take her to- 
morrow, Wednesday : but, in any case, I want 
her settled before the week-end.” 

I laughed. What else was there to do? My 
way of laughing, however, must be less pleasant 
than summer lightning and rockets and bursting 
waves, because it nettled Lady Hilda. She said 
sharply : 

“ This is perfectly serious. Extraordinary, I 
admit ; but serious all the same. It 1s for the 
sake of the girl that I have come, of course ; but 
I cannot help saying that it will be quite as much 
for your benefit as for Dollie’s. You have a 
private income and you have almost retired from 
practice. You have a house, but not a home. 
You have quite a fatherly air, but no children to 
bask in it. Mrs. Horsley, your housekeeper, 
thinks she is happy with you ; but she isn’t. 
Mrs. Horsley is a motherly soul going to waste.” 

Realizing as I did that the amazing lady was in 
utter earnest and that my whole kingdom was 
threatened with revolution, I clutched desperately 
at Mrs. Horsley’s name and succeeded in saying : 

“ It’s impossible. Mrs. Horsley wouldn’t hear 
of such a thing for a moment.” 

“ You haven’t asked me to sit down,” said Lady 
Hilda, very pleasantly. “ With your permission 
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. no please don’t jump about. I hate cush- 
ions. This oak stool is quite comfortable. Please 
sit down yourself, Doctor, and I’ll finish.” 

By accident or by design, I don’t know which, she 
got me into a strong light near the window, while 
she herself settled near the fire-place and added : 

“I’m not going to tell you a long story about 
this poor girl, because there’s very little story to 
tell. Or, rather, there’s probably a long story if we 
knew it : but we don’t, and probably we never shall.” 

When Lady Hilda paused, I said miserably : 
“ You told me she was named Dollie Watts.” 

“ No, I didn’t,” she retorted promptly. ‘‘ Not 
‘named.’ I said ‘called.’ There’s a difference, 
sometimes. Her real surname we don’t know : 
and when I think of how she came to be called 
Watts it makes me very angry. It seems that, 
when she was first taken to the Prince Albert 
Home for Orphan Girls, she was notified simply 
as Dollie. The secretary asked ‘ Dollie what ? ’ 
and it had to be explained that nobody knew. 
The chaplain was in the room, and he suggested 
that ‘ Dollie Watt ” would be a good name, and 
that people might someday look on her as des- 
cended from James Watt, who invented the 
steam-engine. The secretary wanted to be funny, 
and said to the chaplain : ‘No. Let’s call Dollie 
What’s-her-name Dollie Watts, and some day 
2 may look on her as descended from Dr. 

atts who wrote ‘ Let dogs delight to bark and 
bite’ and ‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little star.’ So the 
poor child was dubbed Dollie Watts.” 

“In other words ” I began. But I red- 
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dened, according to my foolish habit, and Lady 
Hilda both read my thought and prevented me 
from uttering it. 

“ No, no,” she protested hastily. “The poor 
child isn’t shat, I feel sure. Although nothing can 
be learned of her family, she remembers living 
with an old couple in a few rooms of a big house 
—a house with gardens which had run quite wild. 
You'll get the story out of her, Doctor, by degrees, 
when she’s used to us. Or she'll tell Mrs. 
Horsley. You may even find some clue, but I 
hope you won’t. Let sleeping dogs lie. Give her 
a new start, instead of encouraging her to make a 
romantic mystery of her parentage. It looks as 
if her people weren’t much good or she would 
not have been left derelict. There! That’s 
quite enough about the past. We're living in 
the present and we are face to face with the future. 
_I repeat that Dollie is not to be a kitchen-wench. 
On the other hand, please let her earn her living. 
She can shop for Mrs. Horsley, and sew, and clean 
silver. Work her up into an enthusiastic gardener. 
Your kitchen-garden is disgraceful, and I assure 
you, Doctor, that there are other flowers in the 
world besides marigolds and nasturtiums. Don’t 
pay her any wages ; but make her a little allow- 
ance and we'll talk about dress and such things 
later on.” 

By this time, I had recovered my self-possession 
and had made up my mind to have nothing what- 
ever to do with such a monstrous project. But 
Lady Hilda is not the person to take a point- 
blank refusal, so I temporized and asked : 
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“ Where is the girl now, and why can’t she 
stay there ? ” 

“ She is at St. Gabriels Orphanage, Broad- 
combe,” said Lady Hilda. ‘“ She can’t stay there 
because she’s sixteen, and, if I hadn’t thought of 
putting her with you, she would have to go into 
domestic service. By the way, Dollie has been 
in three orphanages altogether—three in eight 
years. She has always been well-behaved and 
obedient and clean and industrious ; yet she’s 
never been . . . shall I say popular? The truth 
is that some children take to the life of institutions 
like fish to water. When they don’t make a 
heroine, almost a goddess, of some commonplace 
teacher or sister, they get wrapped up in a com- 
panion and they are as happy as a rich man’s 
daughter in the most exclusive of schools— 
perhaps happier. Although the dinner is coarse 
and roughly served, it is a daily banquet to poor 
creatures whose little stomachs have often ached 
with hunger. But Dollie isn’t that sort of child. 
I’ve only seen her twice, but it’s plain that these 
‘Homes,’ which are homes indeed to thousands, 
are not homes to Dollie. Her life in them has 
been a long penance. When she is with you, 
she’ll blossom out and be quite a different creature.” 

I crossed the room towards Lady Hilda and 
looked her straight in the face. For some 
moments I expected her to quail and to let it be 
seen that she was trying to bluff me into accepting 
an arrangement of which she fully understood the 
outrageous unreasonableness. When she re- 
turned my gaze steadily I blurted out : 
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“ Come, Lady Hilda, excuse me, but you might 
as well ask me to take in new-born twins. Once 
for all, it is impossible, unthinkable.” 

I was standing at arm’s length away from her 
as she sat stiffly, with face upturned, on the un- 
comfortable stool. And at that moment I became 
conscious of the immeasurable difference between 
this woman and the ordinary “ social worker ” of 
her sex. In my time I have met too many so- 
called philanthropic ladies whose philanthropy is 
a mere hobby, like other women’s tennis or golf 
or bridge. Some of them make charity uglier 
than vanity. It almost looks as if they take up 
“ social work,” not out of loving-kindness for the 
poor and sorrowing, but from a mere itch to pry 
into other people’s business, to meddle and to 
domineer. But Lady Hilda met my eyes with a 
look that startled me. It was nearly the same as 
the look a young mother gave me, long years ago, 
when I entered her sick child’s room carrying my 
leather case of cold steel—a look which said : 
“ Man, if you have one grain of pity, make haste 
and save my child.” 

“I would take Dollie Watts into my own 
house,” began Lady Hilda, speaking coldly, ‘ but 
it cannot be. There is a reason, and I rely on you 
to treat it in confidence. All my servants—there 
are six with the gardeners—have what some 
people call ‘ pasts.’ Sometimes it is necessary to 
make them feel the iron hand in the velvet glove. 
At present, all goes well. But Dollie is a different 
sort. If I took her in, she would need special 
treatment, She would seem to be pacer and 
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the fat would be in the fire. I make this explana- 
tion, Mr. Dacey, lest you should think that I am 
asking others to do what I wouldn’t do myself. 
You refuse, and there’s the end of it. Thanks for 
listening to me so long.” 

She rose. Her eyes were on a level with my 
own, and I saw, beyond possibility of mistake, 
that although her lips re uttered scornful and 
final words her heart still hoped that I would 
suddenly relent. And her heart was right. 
Hardly knowing what I was saying, I answered : 

“ No. Ido not refuse. I will try.” 

Some women would have indulged in five 
minutes of alternative triumph and incredulity— 
“ You do truly mean it ?” and “you’re quite sure 
you know what you’re doing?” and so on. But 
Lady Hilda’s decisiveness and swiftness spared 
me all that. Her blue-grey eyes flashed relief and 
gratitude, her radiant laugh rang forth a chime, 
and for half a second my hand was gripped in 
hers. ‘Then she walked to the window, as if 
to claim all the sunshine, and began rattling out 
thanksgivings on my own good luck. 

“ Dollie Watts will be your salvation,” she 
said. “ She’ll get you out of a rut. If I were you, 
I should. begin a special diary this very day— 
‘The Life and Times of Dollie Watts.’ I know 
how fond you are of scribbling . . . how you 
write to the papers about everything and nothing. 
Isn’t it a fact, Doctor, that some of you learned 
men keep guinea-pigs, poor little things, and that 
you give them medicine or whisky or coffee and 
then write down all about it in a book every day ? ” 

B 
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I agreed that men of science do indeed record 
the symptoms of guinea-pigs. 

“ Well? Lady Hilda continued, “ if it’s worth 
while studying a guinea-pig after you’ve dosed 
him—how I hate the thought of it |—with brandy- 
and-soda, I’m sure you'll find it still more worth 
while to study Dollie Watts after you’ve adminis- 
tered a little sympathy and kindness. Thank 
Heaven it’s settled. Pll bring her on Thursday, 
at a quarter to twelve.” 

I came back to my senses with a jump, and 
gasped out : 

“ Mrs. Horsley ! ” 

Lady Hilda quietly opened the lower case- 
ment to release a fly which had been trying to beat 
its brains out against the glass. After a pause, she 
turned to me and said: “ You're right. If I 
leave you to explain matters to Mrs. Horsley 
you'll spoil everything. Mrs. Horsley might like 
to see my little model laundry. If you can spare 
her this afternoon, let her come up to the Tower, 
for tea. I'll invite her this very minute, as I go 
out. Good-bye till Thursday.” 
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I am alone; which is my daily experience. 
Moreover, I am lonely ; which is something new. 

No wonder that all Sillport calls Lady Hilda 
Barrowmore-Bannington a wonderful woman. 
This morning she stayed here less than half an 
hour ; yet the room seems delicately alive with 
little echoes of her, everywhere. Not in a senti- 
mental sense. No, indeed! In romances, I’ve 
read over and over again practically the same 
description of a room—no, a chamber—where a 
lady’s presence lingers, but it’s always something 
about the scent she used, or a fallen petal from 
the rose she wore, or one stray golden hair upon 
a cushion, or a tiny lace kerchief left behind, or 
a song still lying on the piano or a choicely bound 
volume still open at a favourite poem. Not much 
of that sort of thing about Lady Hilda! She 
doesn’t even powder. None the less my room 
seems like a cage just after a song-bird has been 
taken away. 

This proves that she was right and that we do 
need, Mrs. Horsley and I, some brighter voice, 
some younger creature, to put a new edge on our 
blunted habits. We have been sinking into 
grooves without knowing it. 

Not that I expect this appalling Dollie Watts 
project to work. It can’t. But after we’ve settled 
Dollie Watts somewhere else in Sillport I'll take 
care not to slip back into the groove again. The 
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house shall be repapered and painted. We'll 
have practically a new garden. And perhaps I 
shall get a convalescent French officer to spend the 
summer here, in the sea air. I will mend his 
health and he shall mend my French. 

Mrs. Horsley departed for the Tower half an 
hour ago, with pomp and circumstance. The 
carriage came for her at four o’clock. Lady 
Hilda doesn’t buy a car, although it would just 
suit her ways. And she won’t give up the carriage 
because it would be the death of her old coachman 
Mac. Not that I’ve ever seen her in the carriage. 
Perhaps it’s because she walks faster than Mac 
drives. 

Lady Hilda is masterful enough to demand 
whether I have begun to chronicle the approaching 
short and sharp episode of Dollie Watts. The 
answer will be Yes : but, if she wants to read what 
I have written so far, the answer will be No. 
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I am fairly in for it. 

Dollie Watts comes on Thursday. 

Mrs. Horsley had the afternoon of her life at 
the Tower. Lady Hilda’s only sister was there, 
Lady Vera. Also Lady Vera’s husband, Sir 
Leonard Truefox, and Lady Vera’s bosom friend, 
the Honourable Charlotte Merrings. I wish the 
Honourable Charlotte had not been of the party : 
because Mrs. Horsley, who speaks fairly good 
English as a rule, will persist in aspirating the 
word “ honourable ” and in pronouncing “ Char- 
lotte ’’ with the same initial sound as “‘ charmer ” 
or “charcoal.” When the little Watts brat 
arrives, Mrs. Horsley really must be more careful. 

For half an hour I have had to act an uncandid 
part. Lady Hilda did not tell Mrs. Horsley that 
she had already discussed the Watts nuisance 
with me: so when Mrs. Horsley broached the 
subject just now I was forced to comport myself 
as if a bombshell was bursting. The long and 
short of it is that Mrs. Horsley was completely 
won over by Lady Hilda. She now firmly 
believes that it is she, Mrs. Horsley, who has 
managed me, beaten me, outargued me, shamed 
me, wheedled me, into letting Dollie come. It 
looks as if I played my part well : because, in the 
end, Mrs. Horsley got genuinely angry and said 
that if I would not consent to her having this 
young companion-help she must give me a 
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month’s notice and leave me to find a new house- 
keeper. 

I am not going to worry. Now that Lady 
Hilda and Mrs. Horsley are in accord, the girl 
Watts can be left in their hands. 
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This day, Thursday, May 15th, 1919, at twelve 
minutes before twelve noon, Mrs. Horsley came 
into the library announcing : 

“ Her ladyship. And Miss Watts.” 

It made me jump to know that I was to have 
charge of a Miss, instead of a mere Dollie. I 
looked at my new ward and found myself con- 
fronted by an undeniable Miss who met my 
inspection with defiance. But, a moment later, 
she ceased to be a Miss and was transformed into 
a nervous and supplicating Dollie, a child, a mere 
child at bay. 

Lady Hilda wished me good morning and said 
briskly : “ This is Dollie Watts. She’s like you 
and me, Doctor. That is to say, she has ever so 
much to learn and to unlearn. I’m sure you'll 
get on well together. Now perhaps everybody 
will excuse me, I must be at the Cottage Hospital 
by twelve. Good-bye.” | 

While I was conducting her ladyship to the 
garden gate she explained rapidly that Mrs. 
Horsley had received with docility a hint to the 
effect that Dollie was not an ordinary orphanage 
child—in other words, that she was ‘“‘ Miss 
Watts.” 

“ For example,” Lady Hilda added, ‘Mrs. 
Horsley is not going to be jealous or vexed at 
your having Dollie to read to you aloud.” 

I said that I hated anybody reading aloud to me. 
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“ So do I,” answered Lady Hilda cheerfully. 
“ But it will be the best and quickest way of 
putting Dolly at her ease with you. Besides, it 
will get her out of speaking in what I call that 
‘institution ° way. You know what I mean.” 

“ But I’ve no children’s books or schoolgirl 
stories,” I objected. 

Lady Hilda exclaimed: “ Thank goodness 
you haven’t. Make her read out of the news- 
paper. Now don’t argue. I shall be late.” 
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Miss Watts and I have just been round the 
garden. Our gardener, Tim Farland, is away 
buying seeds to-day, so no explanations to him 
were necessary. Miss Watts knows how to stake 
peas and how to transplant lettuces. She likes 
weeding. Certainly I never thought I should 
live to behold anybody, man or woman, who likes 
weeding. i 

Miss Watts would be a pretty girl if she could 
get rid of a constrained and self-conscious manner 
which is really quite painful. Primness suits some 
girls—for instance, Miss Dodd, the governess at 
Sir Arthur Culham’s. Miss Dodd has almond- 
shaped black eyes, regular black eyebrows, black 
hair parted in the middle which seems to remain 
neat and straight even in a storm, and a precise 
way of dressing, walking and speaking. The 
result is that Miss Dodd is a sort of Quaker beauty, 
whose charm would vanish if a tress of hair strayed 
_ loose or if she laughed heartily enough to show a 
dimple. But this poor Dollie has a face—nay, 
she has a whole body—which seems made for 
gleeful romping. Her brown eyes and round 
chin would be most attractive in a roguish, high- 
spirited girl ; but they clash horribly with her 
lack-lustre expression and her stiff movements. 

I don’t want to be unkind, but, if Mrs Horsley 
and I can’t liven the girl up, I shan’t be able to 
stand having her about me. 
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Mrs. Horsley always declares that Friday is 
somehow our lucky day in this house; and 
certainly things have gone fairly well as regards 
oor Dollie. Although I never expected her so- 
journ to last more than twenty-four hours, she 
has already been with us for thirty-one. 

Yesterday I was dragged away to a consultation, 
and did not return home ual nearly midnight, 
so I was not called upon to bother about Miss 
Watts. This morning, however, she has been 
working in the garden with Tim Farland and 
Mrs. Horsley and, judging by some sounds which 
floated in through my window, the poor girl is 
more natural already. Perhaps the pretty blue 
overall which Lady Hilda has bought for her is 
helping to raise her spirits. 

After lunch, I boldly faced the ordeal of having 
her in to read aloud. Frankly, I am aghast at what 
seems to be the life in charitable institutions. 
I admit, of course, that we could hardly expect 
the managers of such places to supply young 
girls indiscriminately with daily newspapers and 
to give them the;free run of divorce cases and 
murder trials. But when I remember that these 
same little creatures, before many years are over, 
will have votes, I do feel that the elder girls, who 
are on the eve of being sent out into the world, 
ought to know the A B C of current affairs. 

Dollie knows that there was a four-years’ war 
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against Germany, and that this was the reason 
why St. Gabriel’s Orphanage gave its inmates 
very little sugar, very little margarine, and meat 
only once a week. She knows that there was an 
exciting day, six months ago, called Armistice 
Day, when every girl was allowed two extra lumps 
of sugar and a slice of pale yellow cake. She 
knows that the United Kingdom is a monarchy 
and that there are no kings or emperors in the 
United States. She knows that divers mysterious 
personages frequent two sacrosanct chambers 
known as the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons and that these personages have the 
inscrutable prerogative of interfering with ordin- 
ary people. These things Dollie vaguely knows 
and not one item more, so far as national affairs 
are concerned. 

Two minutes of the child’s newspaper reading 
were all I could stand. Instead of using her 
natural voice, which is easy and musical, she 
adopted a most horrid sing-song, on a painfully 
high pitch. It has never occurred to me until 
this afternoon that we ought not to make fun of 
the Chinese for maintaining a “ literary ” language 
quite different from their ordinary speech. Miss 
Watts treated the printed page like some hieratic 
text. I believe she would be astounded to learn 
that ordinary men, who wear ordinary clothes and 
eat ordinary food, sat down at ordinary desks 
last night and wrote the articles which are in 
to-day’s newspapers. 

Miss Watts gave the word “diplomacy” a 
long ¢ and a short o: but she pronounced 
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correctly. When I asked her, however, what 
these four terms might mean, the poor child turned 
pale with fear. If I had said that an indemnity 
was a species of crocodile and that a disclaimer 
was a new kind of cough-lozenge she would have 
believed me. 

The reading lessons are put off until Monday. 
But this afternoon was not wasted. Something 
happened—a little thing—which has disarmed 
the antagonism I had certainly been feeling against 
“ Miss Watts ” for being in the world at all and 
against Lady Hilda for thrusting the girl into my 
house. 

At the very moment when I was so thoughtlessly 
humiliating Miss Watts with unreasonable ques- 
tions about indemnities, our black cat Rory 
jumped into the room through the open window. 
He walked up to my miserable and despairing 
victim as she sat bolt upright, softly brushed her 
ankles with the whole length of his lustrous body, 
and then leapt into her lap. 

Miss Watts gave me a terrified look and 
promptly put Rory down again on the hearth- 
rug. 

ğ So you don’t like animals?” I asked im- 
patiently. At that moment I was within a hair’s- 
breadth of disliking Dollie Watts warmly enough 
to send her back at once to Lady Hilda. 

“ Oh, yes, I do, I do,” she answered fervently, 
as if repelling the vilest of accusations. ‘‘ But. 

Although she did not get further than “ But 

. » her eyes finished the sentence forme. What 
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the poor thing meant was that she was a dependent, 
an intruder, an inferior, a pauper: and that it 
would have been a presumption and a liberty to 
encourage the high-bred Rory in mistaking her 
for a lady of the house. 

The telephone on my writing-table rang 
sharply. Whilst awaiting the call, I had to sit 
with my back to Miss Watts : but the old French 
mirror on the walls showed me all that was going 
on. 

Rory is a cat who would have put Bruce’s spider 
to shame. You can turn him off your knee 
twenty times and he will jump on again. Hardly 
was my back turned when he leapt a second time 
into the girl’s lap. Like a long-famished traveller 
seizing on an unexpected loaf of bread, she 
enclosed Rory in two eager arms and literally 
took him to her breast. 

Lady Hilda’s voice rang briskly in my ear. 
Her ladyship demanded if I was “looking 
properly after Dollie Watts?” I was not asked 
what I thought of the girl, or whether there was 
any chance of my keeping her, but simply whether 
I was doing my duty. 

I replied, loud enough for Dollie to hear : 
“ She is with me in the room now. We shall not 
read the newspaper together till next week. At 
this moment she is making friends with the cat.” 

Rory is not as good as some dogs and horses 
and parrots at understanding human language, 
but he knows that the word “ cat ” means himself. 
In the mirror, I saw him tear his little glossy 
body free from Dollie’s arms. Then he made an 
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upward dash, like a besieger on a scaling-ladder, 
and landed on her shoulder, where he twisted 
himself round and sat upright gazing across the 
room and listening to my voice. 

Lady Hilda rejoined : “ That’s splendid. You 
and Mrs. Horsley are rather old for her. Till 
we can find her some young companion, the cat 
will do very well. Now I'll finish my business. 
If Mrs. Horsley finds it convenient, I should like 
to take Dollie out on Monday afternoon. It 
seems the poor child has never set eyes on the 
sea in all her life, so I want to take her to Sillmouth. 
Unless you send word to the contrary, I shall 
call for Dollie on Monday at two o’clock. Good- 
bye.” 

* Not one word to the effect that I was the most 
generous of men, or that Lady Hilda sincerely 
hoped I was not finding this orphanage child a 
nuisance. It was decidedly cool. Somewhat 
irritated, I might have sent Miss Watts back 
to Mrs. Horsley rather curtly if it had not been 
for Rory. Except his two bright yellow eyes, 
every square inch of Rory was raven black. On 
the girl’s blue shoulder, against her light brown 
hair and pale cheek, he reminded me of a sign 
one sometimes sees over shops in France, 4u 
Bon Diable, ‘* The Good Devil.” In spite of his 
impish blackness, he sat up aloft, like Dibdin’s 
cherub, and looked after poor Dollie’s fate. 

Rory has had bad luck in being adopted by 
elderly people, such as Mrs. Horsley and myself. 
At the age of forty-four, I find it hard to keep on 
rolling champagne corks and walnuts and marbles 
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along the floor for Rory to run after, or to dangle 
a rabbit’s tail for him at the end of a string. A 
bright idea came to me. 

“Its a shame for you to be indoors this 
beautiful afternoon,” I said. ‘If you like, you 
can take Rory into the garden and play with him. 
He’s getting too fat.” 

They went. 

Through the window, all unsuspected by 
“ Miss Watts,” I have watched the sport. First, 
Rory rolled and sprawled on the warm grass 
while Dollie stroked his flanks and gently tickled 
him under his chin. Then he bounded with one 
spring into the strawberry-bed where he crouched 
as flat as a flounder with only the tips of his black 
ears showing. ‘This was the beginning of a long 
game of hideand seek. To finish, Rory performed 
his grand trick. He swarmed the apple tree, 
skipping as lightly as a squirrel from bough to 
bough until he perched swaying on the topmost 
twigs. After a = minutes, he made a pretence 
of trying to descend and of having lost his nerve. 
In my room I was too far off to hear, but my eyes 
are very keen and I could see his little red mouth 
opening and shutting and I knew he was uttering 
mews and cries enough to melt the hardest heart. 

Poor Dollie hovered round the tree-trunk in 
terrible suspense. I am sure she expected Rory 
to tumble to earth any moment and to crack his 
little skull. At last she caught sight of quite a 
heavy ladder which Tim Farland had left lying 
in the long grass. She dragged it to the apple 
tree, managed to prop it against the trunk, and 
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was beginning to climb, when Rory skipped down 
as easily as he had skipped up, and bolted back 
into the house like a flash of lightning. 

Dollie Watts tugged the ladder back to its 
place, flicked the dust from her new overall and 
came slowly towards the kitchen door. Her 
look was the look of a prisoner recaptured by the 
gaolers after a glorious hour of liberty. 

It is for me and for Mrs. Horsley and for Rory 
to banish that look. Perhaps I ought to say for 
Rory and for Mrs. Horsley and for me : because 
mine is sure to be the smallest share in this strange 
business. 
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The paper I am to read at Dymchester on “ The 
Limitations of Surgery in Diseases of the Ear ” 
has kept me so busy that I hardly saw Dollie 
Watts yesterday, which was Sunday, or on Satur- 
day. It appears that Mrs. Horsley took her to 
market on Saturday afternoon and to church 
yesterday morning, without disaster. 

To-day, Lady Hilda arrived punctually at two 
o'clock. As it is nearly three miles to Sillmouth, 
I fully expected that, for once, her ladyship would 
use her carriage ; but she came on foot, wearing 
stout boots and carrying a walking-stick like my 
own. Discerning my surprise, Lady Hilda said : 

“ A sharp walk will do Dollie good.” 

Not for one moment believing that she would 
accept it, but making the offer nevertheless, 
quite T I protested that the tramp would 
be too long for Lady Hilda herself and that my 
car could be ready in five minutes. She hesitated 
for a moment only and said : 

“ Very well . . . if you are sure you can spare 
the time. To tell the truth, I’ve already walked 
five or six miles in the streets to-day and have 
been up and down nearly a dozen flights of stairs. 
Besides, with the car, I can get back sooner.” 

Mrs. Horsley swaddled up Dollie in a plaid 
coat, and Lady Hilda did not refuse my offer 
of a very ample white silk scarf which used to be 
my comforter when I drove about my work at 
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night. ‘To-day has been gloriously sunny, but 
with just a sting of cold in the wind. 

On the way coastward, we learned that, al- 
though Dollie Watts had never beheld salt water, 
she had heard the sea described and had taken 
delight in pictures of tempests and shipwrecks. 
It was therefore rather disconcerting to Lady 
Hilda and myself when the car ran into Sillmouth, 
and showed us the wide estuary of the Sill, empty 
of water except for the meagre river slouching 
seaward between mudbanks in a channel less than 
fifty feet wide. 

“This isn’t it, Dollie,” said Lady Hilda with 
emphasis. And she shot at me an imperious 
glance which was a plain command to save the 
situation. 
tų I suggested that we should cut off the great 
outward curve of the coast by taking the short 
cut through Rapplebury Park, and that we should 
climb the steep lane to the top of Bigstone Down, 
where the cliff falls almost sheer into deep water. 
I made it clear that, although the trip was barely 
fourteen miles there and back, it was mainly over 
so bad a road that we should want an hour and a 
quarter. Lady Hilda agreed, and off we sped ; 
first bowling along the smooth and sheltered 
avenues of the Park and then jolting among the 
loose stones and deep ruts of the bleak little by- 
road which mounts to. Bigstone Farm. Lady 
Hilda, who was sitting on the back seat with 
Dollie, spoke to the girl now and then, but with- 
out worrying her or cross-examining her about 
her impressions and feelings as most philanthropic 
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ladies would have done. Not until our car had 
passed the Bigstone haystacks and topped the 
highest ridge of the Down did she exclaim : 

“ There, Dollie! What do you think of that ? ” 

Probably I have stood on Bigstone Down fifty 
times, but never have I seen it so wonderful as 
this afternoon. ‘The ocean seemed to be a serried 
host of god-like warriors, clad in sparkling mail 
of gold and silver and burnished steel, circling 
their naked falchions and tilting their bright 
shields. A most noble clamour as of trampling 
and neighing horses, of swords loose in scab- 
bards and of marching men, ascended to our 
ears from the glittering, illimitable plain. A 
boisterous yet kindly wind smacked and buffeted 
us full in our faces. 

What Dollie answered (if she answered at all) 
I do not know. We left the car and went to sit 
on the giant boulder which gives its name to 
Bigstone. Not one of us said a word. If Big- 
stone rock could have spoken, I suspect it would 
have thanked us for being the first holiday-makers 
in its history who did not say: “* How glorious ! ” 
or “ What a magnificent view!” I was on the 
point of letting loose such a phrase myself, but 
something told me that silence was golden. 

After two or three minutes, Lady Hilda said : 
“ Come, Dollie, I will take you nearer to the edge 
and hold your hand while you look down. Then 
you'll understand the shipwrecks you told us 
about. The strongest ship afloat would crack 
like an egg-shell against these jagged rocks.” 

I was not asked to go with them ; so I stayed 
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behind and was conscious of twinges like tooth- 
ache in my knees while I watched the pair stand- 
ing on the very verge of the precipice. At last 
they returned, and as they approached me Lady 
Hilda called out gaily : 

“Tm afraid Dollie is disappointed that there 
are no ships being wrecked here and now.” 

When we regained Sillmouth and skirted the 
estuary, the tide had just begun to flow in, with a 
lively sea breeze to help it on. We halted to 
watch the clash of the out-running freshwater 
river with the advance-guards of the incoming 
salt sea. When the salt water won and the dull 
Sill began retreating landward with impudent 
little waves yapping at its heels, hundreds of soft- 
eyed, snowy birds raised harsh cries which came 
strangely fromsuch prettycreatures. The lolling 
fishing-boats sat bolt upright in the deepening 
and widening flood and tugged at their anchors 
as if eager to be at work and to make amends for 
their long idleness. At the same moment the 
little harbour woke up. Chains could be heard 
grinding, the beach was alive with people, pen- 
nons broke out upon the wind, keels skriked in 
the loose pebbles, a noisy bell was jangled. 

When we neared Sillport and I began shaping 
a course which would have taken Lady Hilda 
to her own lodge gates, she overruled me and 
made me set her down at the mouth of a poor 
street in the meanest quarter of the town. Her 
thanks were hearty but summary, and she did 
not discuss Dollie at all. 

We reached home, Dollie and I, an hour ago. 
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I am following Lady Hilda’s example and am not 
exacting from Dollie any self-conscious statement 
as to whether she was or was not satisfied with the 
sea, or what were her emotions on first confronting 
it. At this moment, she is sitting in the garden 
with Rory on her knee. I can just see his black 
head. 
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Forgetting that Lady Hilda has no use for 
superfine attentions, I rashly rang her up on the 
telephone just now to ask if she arrived home 
safely and without undue fatigue. Her “ I am 
all right, thank you” was so businesslike in 
contrast with my punctilio that it sounded like 
a snub. She must have been conscious of this : 
because, instead of ringing off, she added, in a 
much friendlier tone : 

“ By the way, Doctor, everybody says you are 
an experienced moralizer and that you would have 
made a good clergyman. When the tide turned 
at Sillmouth, and those boats sat up, like poor 
Dollie sitting bolt upright on her stool, what 
did it make you think of ? ” 

I replied, quite truthfully and very foolishly : 
“It made me think what a world of difference 
this afternoon’s excursion must have made to 
that poor child. The drive in your company : 
your kind words, all the more precious for not 
being too many: the marvellous sight of the 
open sea a 

“ Perhaps so,” interrupted her ladyship. “I 
hope you are right. What I thought myself at 
Sillmouth was different. I said to myself: 
‘How grateful Doctor Dacey will be before 
long ! Even these four days have improved 


him ! Good night.” 
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Quite absurd, of course, and Lady Hilda 


doesn’t mean a word of it. Yet I should like to 
kick myself for walking into the trap and for 
moralizing, as she calls it, in such a high-flown 


style. 
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To-day, Sunday, June 15th, it is exactly one 
calendar month since Dollie came to us. It 
seems longer. 

After that exasperating little telephone-talk 
with Lady Hilda, I took a dislike to this copy- 
book and felt sure that not another line would 
ever be written init. But Mrs. Horsley and Dollie 
have gone to the evening service at St. Luke’s, 
and I feel inclined to bring the record up to date. 

Our guest, or protegée, or help—goodness 
knows which of these three describes her most 
correctly—continues to be two different persons, 
by turns. At my very first sight of her, a month 
ago, she was Miss Watts for about fifteen seconds, 
and then she changed into Dollie. This goes on : 
indeed it becomes more marked. Yet it is not 
quite correct to say that the girl is Miss Watts 
and Dollie “ by turns.” Once or twice she has 
been Miss Watts for a whole day, and then she 
was Dollie for nearly a week. I never know what 
to expect. Having her in the house is like having 
one of those old-fashioned weather-indicators 
with a little figure of a man coming out of a 
doorway in wet weather and a little figure of a 
woman with a parasol on fine days. Dollie 
personifies the English climate. 

This evening, when they set out for church, she 
was most decidedly Miss Watts. Ever since Whit- 
Monday, when I gave Mrs. Horsley twenty- 
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five pounds on condition that all the clothes 
Dollie brought with her should be tactfully re- 
turned to St. Gabriels Orphanage, there has been 
a daily buzzing and whirring of the sewing- 
machine. I had clean forgotten that Mrs. 
Horsley is an accomplished dressmaker and 
milliner. When I was in active practice, with two 
and sometimes three servants, one of the most 
frequent sources of domestic trouble was Mrs. 
Horsley’s dressmaking. For instance, there was 
a frightful row with the parlour-maid, a certain 
Doris Prowse. Mrs. Horsley offered to make 
Doris Prowse a best dress, but the young maiden 
had a contempt for everything which did not 
come from a showy shop and she declined the 
offer with a lofty disdain which proved to be the 
beginning of the Decline and Fall of Doris 
Prowse. A little later on we had with us a certain 
Fanny—I never knew her surname—who pined 
for Mrs. Horsley’s handiwork, and suddenly 
gave notice and left us because her hints were 
always ignored. 

If I should say that Mrs. Horsley has taken a 
violent fancy to Dollie it would be an ill-chosen 
phrase. There is nothing violent about it. My 
housekeeper accepts Dollie as she accepts the sun 
and moon and stars, without visible emotion. 
She makes no fuss over the child, and yet it is 
absolutely clear that nothing would induce her 
to let Dollie go away. 

Unperceived by Dollie herself, there is now 
and again a trace of awe in Mrs. Horsley’s 


attitude. Flatly disobeying Lady Hilda’s wishes, 
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I dropped a vague hint last month that if Dollie’s 
family history could be unravelled we might find 
that she was high-born. I suspect that Mrs. 
Horsley has already spun in her private mind a 
glittering web of possibilities. Not monetary. 
My sturdy old housekeeper is the last woman in 
the world to be moved by lucre. But there is 
an odd strain of romance in her temperament 
and she is unconsciously prepared for some 
exciting sequel to this affair. 

Miss Watts went off to say her prayers at St. 
Luke’s this evening in a dress which seemed to 
be both the height of the fashion and, at the same 
time, an inheritance from her great-grandmother. 
It was made rather high-waisted, of a pale amber 
muslin with black spots, or rather dots. The hat 
was a Panama trimmed with the same black- 
dotted, pale amber material. Perhaps a man is 
all wrong in his judgments of such things, but 
I feel that if I had met somebody wearing this 
very dress in Kensington Gardens after church 
this morning I should not have thought it dowdy 
or behind the times: and yet, if I had seen it 
to-night at a fancy-dress ball, on the shoulders 
of some lady masquerading as an Early Victorian, 
I should have said: “ How charming and how 
true.” 

I may not have the courage to tell her so, but 
Mrs. Horsley has somewhat overdone it. While 
it was my urgent wish that Dollie should be so 
dressed as to retain not one rag of her institution 
garb, I did not bargain for the other extreme. 
Miss Watts is too decidedly the young lady to- 
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night. Not that she looks dressed up. She 
wears her pretty gown—I like the old-fashioned 
word—as naturally as Rory wears his black fur 
coat, and it would be a shame to take it from her. 
Let us hope, though, that it does not turn her 
head, seeing that she must go off to earn her living 
before long. 

Of course, clothes have not quite been every- 
thing these last four weeks. Dollie has worked 
wonders in the garden. As neither Lady Hilda 
nor anybody else shall talk me out of my passion 
for old-fashioned nasturtiums with yellow flowers, 
Dollie has formed with her own hands a bower of 
bean-sticks which will be a nasturtium summer- 
house by August. She brings me in radishes 
without letting them grow coarse, which was 
Tim Farland’s great fault. Furthermore, the 
dining-room and drawing-room and hall are quite 
gay with flowers—a new departure in this house. 
She cheerfully does a lot of the tiresome work also, 
such as thinning and weeding and tying-up. 

We have not got on with newspaper-reading. 
It was too much for my temper. What I do now 
is to make her spend half an hour with the paper 
as soon as it arrives, and then to tell me, in her 
own words, the principal items of news. She has 
already learned that the M. in ** M. Clemenceau ”’ 
means Monsieur; that the hideous $; word 
“alleged ” implies a doubt; that demobilised 
soldiers are the boys coming home; that the 
Money Market is not a row of open stalls where 
bags of silver and copper coins are for sale like 
potatoes and cabbages : that ‘ meteorological ” 
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has to do with the weather ; and that the virtues 
of the Government as hymned by one newspaper 
turn into vices when examined by another. 
Yesterday morning when I asked her (too flip- 
pantly, I grant) whether the Allies had fixed a 
day for putting the Kaiser to death, she replied 
seriously : “ A poor man is to be hanged at 
Dymchester on Monday for murder, so perhaps 
they’ll do it at the same time.” Until a fortnight 
ago she believed that the whole contents of a 
newspaper, advertisements and all, were literally 
true and that this necessarily followed on their 
being in print. 

Last Monday I found a long-forgotten copy of 
“ Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” and since then I have 
made Dollie read aloud one story to me every 
day. It is very pleasant to hear the old stories 
again after more than thirty years—the wood- 
cutters with good and bad children, the queens 
with lovely and ugly daughters, the three brothers, 
the dwarfs, the giants, the fairies, both kind and 
spiteful, the love-lorn princes, the robbers, the 
foxes and all the menagerie of talking birds and 
beasts and snakes. 

It made me very angry to learn that Dollie 
had never heard or read a fairy tale before. It 
seems that the three institutions she has been in 
were conducted by very good people of the very 
sternest sort, who regarded fairy tales as a waste 
of time. Lady Hilda says that many orphanages 
are much more human, and that Dollie had bad 
luck. The poor child is making up for lost time 
at last. When she sits, with Rory on her knee, 
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reading to me about some enchanted princess 
with milk-white skin and raven hair she is Dollie, 
the child Dollie, without the faintest tinge of 
Miss Watts. 
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A good thing that I recommenced this chronicle 
or diary yesterday ! 

Last night, Mrs. Horsley brought Dollie back 
from church through the grounds of Squires 
Hall, the Elizabethan manor-house which our 
city fathers have bought with the aim of turning 
it into a public park and museum. It seems that 
Mrs. Horsley missed the path and that she and 
Dollie were lost for five minutes in the shrubberies, 
which have been running wild ever since -Sir 
Thomas Byrd died six years ago. The dusk had 
not fallen, but Dollie—so Mrs. Horsley tells me 
—suddenly turned faint and leant against a tree 
for support. It seems that some wave or reservoir 
of early memory broke free in her brain ; and, 
when they had found the path again, Dollie 
explained her passing terror. The spot where 
the fright overwhelmed her recalled, she said, 
the gardens of the old house where she lived as 
a child. I know the i myself—the overgrown 
pond, the leaning wall of grey stone rich with 
moss, the glimpse of Squires Hall through a break 
in the orchard of mouldering apple-trees. 

All agog, Mrs. Horsley plied the girl with 
questions. The answers were scanty. Consider- 
ing that she must have been nearly eight years old 
when she left her unknown home, it is strange 
_ that Dollie can tell us so little. My own memories 
are abundant and distinct from my sixth year 
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onwards. When Dollie comes to read to me before 
dinner I may be able to learn more than Mrs. 
Horsley drew out last night. 

In reporting to me this incident in Squires 
Hall shrubbery, Mrs. Horsley “thought it 
right ” to tell me also “about the locket.” It 
appears that Miss Watts brought with her from 
St. Gabriel’s Orphanage a locket of some cheap 
dull metal which she has possessed longer than 
she can remember. It contains two kinds of 
hair, light brown and black, plaited criss-cross 
under an oval shield of glass. Dollie says that 
Ann, the old woman who took care of her in the 
house with the wild garden, used to tell her very 
solemnly that the locket was her “ luck ” and that 
she must never part with it. 

Although I have made light of all this to Mrs. 
Horsley and have begged her not to indulge in 
romancing, my own curiosity is piqued. So 
many of Dollie’s ways show instinctive good breed- 
ing that I agree more and more with Lady Hilda 
in regarding her as no ordinary child. While 
I write this, I can see her in the garden. After 
long stooping among the weeds, she is standing 
up in her blue overall with her hands clasped 
behind her head. Taken all round, Dollie is not 
slender, indeed she might be styled buxom : 
but her wrists, her fingers, her neck, her ankles 
are delicate and what I may call thoroughbred. 

When she was about to open her book this 
evening, I said : 

“ Well, Dollie, so you’ve seen Squires Hall. 
By next year, those decayed old apple-trees will 
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be cut down, the pond will be cleaned out and 
made larger, there will be more paths, laid with 
clean new gravel, and perhaps a band-stand. 
Are you glad they’re going to alter it ? ” 

She answered: “ Yes. No. I mean... 
I don’t know.” 

Without visible importunity, I went on: 
‘Mrs. Horsley has told me that the part of the 
shrubbery between the pond and the outside wall 
reminds you of your own old home. Tell me 
about it. Grimm’s tale of Big Claus and Little 
Claus is very good, but this evening we will have 
practice in conversation, instead of reading aloud. 
We must choose some subject or other, so tell 
me about the old garden and the old woman 
named Ann. Don’t be nervous. You can tell it 
likeatale. Come on. ‘Once upona time there was 
alittle girl named Dollie, who lived in an old house, 
with a big garden, with nobody except an old 
woman named Ann.’ That’a good start, isn’t it?” 

“We were not all alone,” protested Dollie 
quickly. “There was Goodman, as well. Good- 
man was Ann’s husband.” 

“ Which did you like the better, Ann or 
Goodman ? ” I asked artfully. 

“Not Goodman. He wouldn’t let me fish in 
the pond, or pick up windfall apples, or climb 
on the wall or help in the garden or anything.” 

t Ann P 99 

“ Poor Ann was deaf and Goodman didn’t like 
it. Sometimes hardly a word was said for days 
together.” 

f Goodman used to come home for meals ? ” 
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“ I think he did. You see S 

She stopped and knitted her brows. Then, 
with an odd little jerk of her hand, as if she were 
setting free some eager animal from a rusting 
cage, another old memory broke loose in her 
brain and she blurted out: “I did not have 
my meals with Ann and Goodman.” 

I pricked up my ears for more. It seemed 
that the veil was about to fall from the face of 
the mystery. But Dollie has not yet attained to 
much ease in her conversations with me. She 
regards me sometimes as the head of the house, 
who may any day decide to send her away: 
sometimes as a kind of schoolmaster : and always 
as a very elderly person. We rarely get beyond 
question and answer. Indeed, I was surprised 
when, in telling me that she did not like Good- 
man, she added details of her own accord, about 
fish-ponds and fallen apples. 

When a return of blankness to Dollie’s face 
warned me that her memory of meals eaten apart 
from Ann and Goodman had died down as 
abruptly as it flamed up, I tried another line and 
asked : “ Had you any playmates ? ” 

Her eyes brightened. “Not exactly play- 
mates,” she said. ‘ But there was a little boy in 
a sailor suit. He used to climb over the wall. 
There was a summer-house in the garden, grown 
over with such a lot of ivy that you could hardly 
get into it. He called it the Smugglers’ Cave. 
We used to sit there on wet days and he told me 
tales. Not fairy tales. It was there I heard so 
much about ships and shipwrecks.” 


D 
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I asked the boy’s name, and Dollie replied : 

‘“ He had ever so many names. Sometimes he 
made me call him Julius Cesar. At other times 
he had a very funny name—the Great Mogul. 
For a long time his name was Nelson, and he made 
me eat a bit of tobacco and I was very sick and 
Ann nearly found out about him coming over the 
wall. I forget his other names.” 

Once again the lights paled and memory failed. 
Her speech ceased as if cut short by a knife. 
Frightened at her own outburst, she reddened. 
To help her out I enquired if she had any pet 
animals. 

“ There was a dog,” she said, “ but he was 
kept on a chain and he barked at everybody and 
I was afraid of him. We had a cat, a little yellow 
cat. Goodman .. . drowned it in the pond. 
That was why . . last night, with Mrs. 
Horsley . 

For the first time since she came here, Dollie 
burst into tears. The expression ‘ burst into 
tears ” is often misused, I know, to mean a mere 
breaking of the voice, with a mere moistening of 
the eyes; but poor Dollie did truly and literally 
burst into tears, just as a white April cloud bursts 
into a warm and glittering shower. 

Most people become ugly when they cry. Not 
so Dollie Watts. In that whole-hearted surrender 
to an unforgotten grief, all her stiffness was 
swept away and annihilated, like flakes of ice in 
the warm overflow of a geyser. She covered her 
face with her hands and wept until the arms of 
her wicker chair vibrated in unison with her sobs. 
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In my youth, the novelists, especially the lady 
novelists, did not weary of telling us that “a 
good cry did you good.” Somehow I felt sure 
that in this case it was true and that this deluge 
of her own tears was as blessed to Dollie as a 
summer shower drenching a thirsty garden. 
There is a reasonable limit, however, to all good 
things ; and when the child showed no sign of 
stopping I began to feel helpless and awkward. 

The cat Rory flew to the rescue. As if he had 
heard all about the fate of the yellow cat, he 
sprang in through the window, paused for a 
moment on the middle of the carpet like a 
toreador in the bull-ring glancing round to see 
what impression his entry has made, and then 
took a flying leap into Dollie’s lap before I had 
time to warn her. She dropped her hands from 
her face with a sharp little cry of fright ; where- 
upon Rory stood up like a biped, his hind feet 
on her lap and his two black mittens resting on 
her shoulder while he butted with his cold nose 
at her cheek. 

To torment Dollie with further questions was 
cruel, perhaps. On the other hand, I did not 
want her to go back to Mrs. Horsley with stream- 
ing eyes and heaving breast. I crossed over to 
where she was sitting, drew a chair to her side 
and helped her to pet Rory who was purring like 
a reaping-machine. As gently as I could I said : 

‘“Cheer up, Dollie. Rory says you must. 
Perhaps you would like to tell me about your 
locket.” 

To my relief, she was not startled. Indeed 
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she seemed eager to disburden her mind of some 
carking secret, and she met my gaze for a moment 
with a look of confidence and gratitude. But 
instead of speaking she thrust her free hand within 
the collar of her overall and brought up a circlet 
of thin black cord with the locket hanging from it. 

Rory, who plays with anything that dangles, 
immediately dashed at this new toy. Almost 
roughly, Dollie snatched it out of his claws. 
Plainly, it is her most cherished possession. And, 
when I come to think it over, I cannot wonder 
that even Rory could not be allowed to take 
liberties with it. 

I reckon myself a very simple man, living 
frugally in a modest establishment. Yet, if I 
began reckoning them up to-night, what dozens 
and hundreds of personal belongings I have! An 
inventory of them would fill this copy-book and 
leave no room for further records of Dollie. Out 
of my four thousand books, there are at least two 
hundred which I could not bear to lose, and of 
my nine hundred prints and engravings I could 
not name fifty which I would sell. On every 
shelf and table in this room there is some souvenir 
of my travels—some bit of ivory or steel or silver 
or marble. In my bedroom it is the same. The 
very penholder in my hand is of oak from my 
grandfather’s old flag-ship the Jupiter, the ink- 
pot into which I dip it is of marble polished under 
my own eyes in Cornwall, my ivory paper-knife 
came from a friend in India, dead these twenty 
years, my lamp In short, I am proprietor 
of thousands of different articles, counting my 
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instruments and drugs, my clothes, my brushes 
and razors, my forks and spoons, my property in 
Mrs. Horsley’s kitchen and in Tim Farland’s 
outhouses. Meanwhile Dollie . . . why, the 
very clothes she wears can hardly seem her own, 
out-and-out. Didn’t we take her orphanage things 
off her back and send them away, and couldn’t 
we do the same with her pale amber gown and 
hat? All that she possesses for her very own self 
is a battered locket of base metal on a rusty black 
string. 
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What she has told me about her locket does 
not help me in the least to probe the secret of 
Dollie’s parentage, but it has thrown a flood of 
unexpected light on Dollie herself—on her 
temperament and character. 

Dollie confirms Mrs. Horsley’s report to the 
effect that she fails to remember a time when she 
did not have the locket, and that old Ann often 
bade her guard it most jealously because it was 
“her luck.” Why it should be supposed to 
bring good fortune she cannot say. Up to now, 
Dollie’s luck has left something to be a. 

At a first glance, the locket seems to be made 
from the cheap alloy which was used in my boy- 
hood for metal teapots, but on a closer examination 
I am inclined to think that it is of steel. What 
interests me more than the locket itself is the cord. 
Its weight in the hand proves that it was originally 
a thin, strong chain. With wonderful neatness 
and patience, somebody has tightly bound round 
the metal with black silk thread. Here and there 
the steel—I feel sure it is steel—shows through. 

It appears that the painstaking workman who 
thus deftly clothed the cold steel with warm silk 
was the little boy in the sailor suit—the boy who 
called himself Nelson and Julius Cesar and the 
Great Mogul. Dollie remembers him working 
at her chain “‘ dozens of times,” while he sat and 
told her tales of pirates and shipwrecked sailors 
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and stowaways and sunken Spanish galleons burst- 
ing with treasure. The plain chain, she says, 
used to hurt her neck and that was why he 
improved it. It looks as if little Julius Cesar 
might also have named himself Romeo. 

At present there is a yawning gap in Dollie’s 
recollections. She is either unwilling or unable 
to remember how she came to exchange Ann and 
Goodman and the old house for matrons and 
teachers and orphanages. As time passes, I may 
be able to make suggestion after suggestion, 
like a mason joining stone to stone, until the gulf 
is bridged. 

Dollie recalls practically none of the days passed 
in her first institution, the Prince Albert Home 
for Orphan Girls, Oakwood, except the day of 
her sudden departure. Her locket was the pivot 
of the tragedy. Here are almost her own words, 
as she spoke them this evening with Rory on her 
knee and the locket in her hand. 

“ At Oakwood,” she said, “ there was a girl 
named Carrie Barker. Carrie Barker knew about 
my locket. We were not allowed to keep what 
matron called trash, so I hid my locket under a 
stone in the rockery. When we were allowed out 
to play, I used to put it on, if nobody was looking. 
One day I went and lifted up the stone and my 
locket was gone. I didn’t dare to cry. And I 
couldn’t tell anybody, because I was not supposed 
to wear anything except the regular clothes. 

“That night I couldn’t sleep. About three 
in the morning I happened to look at Carrie 
Barker’s bed. There was a very bright moon, 
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just past the full. Hanging out from under 
Carrie’s pillow I saw a black cord, and I knew it 
was my locket. Her bed was next to mine, so 
I could just stretch out my hand, without getting 
up, and pull the locket from under her pillow. 

“In the morning, after prayers and breakfast, 
we were allowed a quarter of an hour in the 
garden. Carrie Barker came straight up to me 
and said : ‘ Somebody stole a locket from under 
my pillow last night !’ 

“I said : ‘No. Somebody stole a locket from 
under a stone yesterday afternoon.’ At the same 
time I unclasped my fingers and showed her the 
locket, cord and all, in the palm of my hand. 

“ Like lightning, she snatched it out of my 
grasp and rushed away. If she had run among 
the other girls we should have both been caught, 
and Carrie’s word would have been as good as 
mine, and I might never have got my locket back. 
But she rushed the other way, where there was a 
long row of prickly loganberry and blackberry 
bushes at the foot of the wall. She crushed the 
locket into her pocket as she ran. 

“ I know now that I was wicked, but, when I 
caught her up, I said: ‘Give it me back or I will 
kill you.’ For a moment she was frightened 
because I was much stronger than she was, though 
she was older. All of a sudden, she said: ‘ If 
I can’t have it, you shan’t,’ and threw the locket 
over the wall. 

“ I didn’t quite mean to do it, but I flew at 
Carrie and sent her flying all of a heap into the 
bushes, Then I scrambled up the high wall, 
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the way Julius Cesar taught me. It was a long 
drop on the other side, but I just jumped down 
without thinking. I landed in a quiet lane, and 
there was my locket hanging by the cord on a 
thorn-bush. 

“ For all I knew, Carrie was killed or hurt for 
life, so I took to my heels and ran till I was out of 
breath. That was how I left Oakwood and went 
to Sandy Hill ; and it was the first time I saw 
Lady Hilda.” 

Dollie ended the tale abruptly. She had 
evidently been sustained in her long recital by 
the desire to make a clean breast of the one ugly 
chapter in her past—that is to say, her hurling 
of Carrie Barker’s young and tender body into a 
dense tangle of sharp thorns. Having thus eased 
her mind, she relapsed into awkward silence, and 
it was quite a difficult task to find out where 
and how Lady Hilda came into the affair. 

I gather that Dollie was captured and haled 
back to Oakwood ; that she endured a stormy 
week of reprimands, interrogations, commisera- 
tions ; that a terrifying multitude of grown-up 
persons sat round a shiny table in a big room with 
a fire and a thick carpet : that these mighty ones 
had Dollie twice before them, locket and all ; 
and finally that Lady Hilda took her away the 
same afternoon to Sandy Hill Orphanage, many 
miles distant, and introduced her to the matron 
with the words: “ Here is Dollie Watts. I 
want you, as a special favour to me, to let her keep 
her old locket and cord. Then she’ll always be 
a good girl.” 
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To borrow Dollie’s own phrage, I know I am 
wicked : but I like this unlucky child worlds 
better since hearing how she threw the little wretch 
Barker into the loganberry-bushes. 
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If I did not happen to know that her good works 
keep her fully employed, I should be thinking 
harshly of Lady Hilda Barrowmore-Bannington. 
Beyond asking Dollie to tea once a month, her 
ladyship takes no part in the girl’s upbringing. 
A glance back over this book tells me that Lady 
Hilda and I have not met since the third Monday 
in May—the afternoon we took Dollie to the 
sea—and to-day is the fourth Tuesday in July. 
This morning, however, a little affair has arisen 
which will compel me to make her busy ladyship 
spare me a few moments. | 

After breakfast, Mrs. Horsley said to me: 
“ Doctor, perhaps you don’t know that Dollie’s 
ead is this day week—the twenty-ninth of 
Ju ee 

[ne how Mrs. Horsley knew. Only 
last week I was on the point of asking Dollie 
what might be the date of her birthday ; but 
I checked myself, because I felt sure the child 
could not answer and that I should be reminding 
her of her loneliness and subjecting her to 
humiliation. It turns out, however, that Dollie 
is quite positive about the date. Two things 
have fixed it in her memory. The old woman 
called Ann, who looked after Dollie and the big 
mysterious house in Weissnichtwo, used to say 
to her: “ Your name is Dorothea, not Dorothy, 
and you were born on the twenty-ninth of July, 
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nineteen-hundred-and-two.” Moreover, Dollie 
remembers that, by a notable coincidence, the 
little boy who called himself Julius Cæsar and 
Nelson, celebrated his birthday on July the 
twenty-eighth. 

Mrs. Horsley wanted to know what we ought 
to do about it. I promised to think the matter 
over and sent her away. But, before I could 
put my mind to the task, Dollie herself came in, 
according to our regular programme, with the 
newspapers. When she had finished telling me 
the prime items of news—and, by the way, she 
improves amazingly in her intelligence and in 
her powers of expression—I asked bluntly : 

“ Dollie, what would you like best for your 
birthday present ? ” 

I could see that my question took her by 
surprise, but she answered instantly and emphati- 
cally: “ Nothing. Thanks for thinking of it, 
but . . . please, nothing. Here I have every- 
thing I can wish for.” 

Not for the first time, I obseryed the extra- 
ordinary expressiveness of Dollie’s eyes. Just as 
a prism breaks the common light into many colours, 
Dollie’s eyes can show forth at one and the same 
moment two or three differentand even conflicting 
emotions which in speech or writing could only 
be made clear successively or by elaborate con- 
trasts. Gratitude and affection were in her look 
—a gratitude and an affection which cried : 
“ I know how good you are to me. I am so sure 
of it that I entreat you not to prove it any more.” 
Yet, like the strange fires which torment the 
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mildness of an opal, flashes of pride ran through 
Dollie’s humility, like veins of quicksilver. I 
believe that she was conscious of nothing save a 
desperate desire to prevent my spending more 
time and trouble and money upon her; but, 
in her subconsciousness, there was also an 
instinctive revolt against the status of a dependent. 
To help the business on, I asked stupidly : 

“ What did you do on your other birthdays ? ” 

The poor child tried to recount some cheerless 
reminiscences of the stingy extras to which 
birthdays were entitled in “ institutions,” but I 
cut her short and explained that I was going 
further back and that I wanted to know how her 
birthdays were spent in the time of Julius Cesar, 
alias Lord Nelson, alias the Great Mogul. She 
brightened in an instant and replied : 

‘I only remember one year. On Julius Cesar’s 
birthday, he was twelve. The next day, I was 
nine. On his day, he brought a cake, with sugar 
letters on the top. He showed me a watch and a 
knife and some books, his presents. The next 
day was my birthday, and we finished the cake, 
under an apple tree, and we ate some fallen apples, 
but they were sour. I gave him some toffee. 
Ann had made it for my birthday. He gave me 
his new knife, but I knew Goodman wouldn't 
let me keep it, so I hid it in a hole in the apple 
tree and perhaps it’s there now. 

She stopped. In the hope of snatching a clue 
to those early days, I asked, in an off-hand way : 

“ Don’t you remember anything else ? ” 

“ No,” Dollie answered. But a moment later 
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she said eagerly, ““ Yes. When he had got over 
the wall to go home—it was on his birthday, 
not mine—he scrambled up again and bent over 
and said ‘ Dollie, it’s your birthday to-morrow. 
I’ve got an idea. Some day I'll climb over the 
wall at midnight, at the very moment when it’s 
both our birthdays at once, when it’s the last 
minute of my birthday and the first minute of 
yours.” 

The onrush of this memory seemed to take 
entire possession of Dollie, so that she was 
oblivious of my presence. It was to her own 
self and not to me that she was telling the story 
of Julius Cæsar’s devotion. What would have 
happened if she had come to herself in the midst 
of my silence I don’t know: because Mrs. 
Horsley entered the room at that moment. She 
handed me back the key of the dispensary, which 
she had been sweeping out, and then asked if I 
had thought any more about the birthday. 

It is rarely that I have a bright idea at the 
right moment, but one came to me and I said : 
“Dollie would like a sort of picnic, in our own 
garden. When she was a little girl, she kept her 
birthday that way. Next Tuesday, if it’s fine, we 
will have lunch or dinner, whichever she likes, 
under the trees. Dollie, what do you think ? ” 

“Can we have it in my summer-house, my 
nasturtium summer-house?”’ asked Dollie, with 
the eagerness of a little girl. “ By next week it 
will be beautiful, with the walls and roof all 
green leaves and yellow flowers.” 

I said “ Yes,” and Dollie hurried off into the 
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garden. Through the open window I saw her 
enter the nasturtium bower, with a ball of fine 
a in her hand and scissors dangling from her 
belt. 

“ Who will be at the picnic?” asked Mrs. 
Horsley, not quite easily. 

“ Ourselves, of course,” I answered. Then it 
came to my mind that, although Dollie has been 
here over two months and Mrs. Horsley has kept 
house for me more years than I can remember, I 
have not once sat at meat with either of what I 
suppose I may call my women-folk. One Christ- 
mas Day, long ago, I suggested that Mrs. Horsley 
should join meat table : but all I got for my pains 
was the answer that my housekeeper ‘‘ knew her 
place.” 

“Its a pity Dollie has no young friends,” 
Mrs. Horsley added rather coldly. “ A sort of 
children’s party would have been very nice.” 

I must be getting younger. For the second 
time in five minutes a happy thought sped to my 
relief and I asked : 

‘ What day are you expected to take Dollie to 
tea with Lady Hilda ? ” 

“Well . . . come to think of it, it'll be Tues- 
day, the very same day, I do declare ! ” cried Mrs. 
Horsley. ‘“‘ That'll do instead of the picnic, 
because I’m going to give Dollie a little present, 
and I’m sure, sir, you'll do the same.” 

‘“ Speak to me about it to-morrow morning,” 
I said. 

This afternoon Lady Hilda is to be at the 
Sillport Cottage Gardeners and Bee-keepers’ 
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Annual Show. I hate modern bee-keeping, but 
I shall be there. 

While I scrawl these lines I can see Dollie’s 
hand appearing, disappearing, re-appearing from 
inside the nasturtium bower, as she cuts and trains 
and ties. Only her hand. It is like a white 
pigeon fussing in and out of a dovecot. 
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The up-to-date bee-keeping was worse than 
my fears. A sharp lady in a black-and-yellow hat 
and a yellow-and-black jumper, which made her 
look like a big wasp, was explaining the virtues 
of some patent bee-food on which the wretched 
bees are to exist in winter, after the honey has 
been taken away. When I was rash enough to 
ask what might be the risks, if any, of taking away 
the bees’ natural diet I brought upon myself a 
retort which was much more like a sting than an 
answer. Perhaps the honey trade believes in con- 
trasts. 

As I turned away, badly snubbed, the first 
face which met my eyes was Lady Hilda’s. She 
walked across the grass with me, saying as we 
went : l 

“Doctor, I’m like yourself as regards honey. 
I don’t doubt that these new methods are great 
improvements and that the bees ought to be duly 
grateful. But honey and honeycombs, bees and 
beehives, of the old-fashioned kinds, used to 
fascinate me, and these wooden boxes don’t. 
As a girl, I knew a tiny hole in an ancient wall, 
where the bees went in and out. I never told the 
secret ; and I was heart-broken one day when the 
hiding-place was discovered and nearly fifty 
pounds of honey were taken away. They bought 


two new hives, made of straw, the shape of 
E 
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bishops’ mitres, but the bees wouldn’t go into 
them.” 

In my turn, I confessed to Lady Hilda that I 
too had known the lure of bees : that as a child I 
had considered Saint John the Baptist an enviable 
person with his rations of locusts and wild honey : 
and that it was the fourth of Virgil’s Georgics, 
with its curious bee-lore, which reconciled me to 
Latin grammar. But I spoke half-mindedly, 
because Lady Hilda is me always in a hurry 
and I was afraid she would get away before my 
plan could be broached. Happily, I was given an 
opportunity without having to contrive it. 

“ Dollie Watts in her orphanages was like 
these poor bees,” said Lady Hilda. “Science. 
Method. The latest hygienic theories. But the 
natural food for a child’s heart was not in the 
hive.” 

‘* By the way,” I said quickly, “ you are expect- 
ing Dollie and my housekeeper to tea next 
Tuesday. I want to ask a great favour. Next 
Tuesday is Dollie’s birthday. With her own 
hands she has made a bower, quite a roomy 
place, walled and roofed with climbing plants. 
Weather permitting, there is some idea of a 
birthday luncheon or dinner in the bower.” 

‘‘ What do you want me to do ? ” Lady Hilda 
asked, in her brisk and businesslike way. And 
when I failed to answer—because I was not quite 
sure myself how her ladyship was to come in— 
she demanded bluntly : “ You want me to join 
the party? Who else will be there?” 

“ It is not a formal meal indoors,” I explained, 
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“ It’s to be more like a picnic. You ask who will 
be there. Well... there’ ll be Dollie, for one. 
Myself, I suppose. And yourself, Lady Hilda, 
I sincerely hope. As for Mrs. Horsley . 
well, you’ve had Mrs. Horsley more than once 
to tea. I’m sure you understand. We couldn’t 
leave out Mrs. Horsley. I repeat, it is to be 
only a picnic.’ 

For a moment or two I was sure I had made a 
bad social blunder. Lady Hilda Barrowmore- 
Bannington spends saggy all her time with the 
humblest and poorest folk in Sillport. It is 
literally true that she eats with publicans and 
sinners. All the same, she is a noblewoman, 
the daughter of a line of earls which goes back 
to the fourteenth century, a kinswoman of twenty 
noble families. You can find her sharing stewed 
tea and thick bread-and-butter in the narrow 
kitchens of fishwives and seamstresses, but not 
once has she been netted by Sillport’s new-rich 
hostesses who would give a hundred pounds 
to be able to boast : ‘ When Lady Hilda Barrow- 
more-Bannington was dining with us last week 
she fell quite in love with our wall-papers.”’ 
Had I “ put my foot in it” by asking this grande 
dame to dine cheek by jowl with Mrs. Horsley ? 

I think not. When Lady Hilda spoke she 
was thoughtful but certainly not offended. With 
a slowness and hesitation very unlike her usual 
swift decisiveness she said : 

“ When next Tuesday is over, there will be 
next Thursday, and ever so many more days after 
that, unless the world comes to an end soon. 
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I will come to the picnic. Dinner will suit me 
better than luncheon. But this wants a little 
thinking about, for the sake of your future peace 
and harmony ; so, if you don’t mind, I would 
like Mrs. Horsley to run up and see me to- 
morrow.” 

I am more than satisfied. With Lady Hilda 
and Mrs. Horsley in concord, I can dismiss 
social complications from my mind. And I do 
feel quite glad that this dinner has been arranged. 
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The arrangements are excellent. The birthday 
feast is to be at seven o'clock. I am to sit at the 
head of the table, in the nasturtium summer- 
house, with Lady Hilda on my right and Dollie 
on my left. Mrs. Horsley will drink Dollie’s 
health with us, at the close of the banquet : but 
otherwise she insists that her presence will be 
required, without one moment’s break, in the 
kitchen. The two Cobbett sisters, who help 
Mrs. Horsley by day, have promised to stay late 
on Tuesday and help : Lucy Cobbett as kitchen- 
wench and Ada Cobbett, who was once in the 
service of Sir Thomas Byrd, as parlour-maid. 
As it will be her birthday, Dollie is to have an 
absolute holiday. 

Mrs. Horsley is on her mettle. She is certain 
that Lady Hilda is expecting only a third-rate 
dinner. In my dislike of society I have never 
let it be known in Sillport that my cook-house- 
keeper is a genius and an artist where food is 
concerned. It appears that the cook at the Tower 
learnt her craft from a French chef; but Mrs. 
Horsley does not dread comparisons. 

While the menu is Mrs. Horsley’s affair, the 
decking of the table belongs to Dollie. We have 
allowed her to take a thin fine white table-cloth 
and to dye it green, the same colour as the 
nasturtium leaves. This notion came into the 
child’s head when I consented to her using my 
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lain yellow dinner service which I have never 
iked. Its colour is a fairly close match with the 
nasturtium flowers. Furthermore, I have suc- 
ceeded in getting from Ebberly & Johnson’s 
big stores in Dymchester two dozen fairy lamps 
of yellow glass, more orange-coloured or golden 
than the flowers and thereby all the more delight- 
ful in Dollie’s eyes. 

What am I to give Dorothea for a birthday 
present? I had thought that it should be some- 
thing to wear, but Mrs. Horsley declares that 
nothing more is wanted till the autumn : indeed, 
she tells me that a new dress is ready which I 
have not yet seen. 

The plan which most commends itself to my 
mind is to give Dollie one of those little bags 
which seem nowadays to be as necessary to 
feminine attire as hats and shoes and stockings. 
Lady Hilda has one; and so has the little girl 
who goes past my window every morning on her 
way to work at Rawnsley’s sausage-factory. The 
bags have tiny mirrors and note-books and purses 
inside. Dollie shall have a bag : and in the purse 
there will be ten guineas so that she will not have 
to ask Mrs. Horsley for sixpence to put in the 
plate at church or for half-a-crown to spend when 
the spirit moves her. 

Now I must put Dollie’s concerns out of my 
head till Tuesday. Holt-Rossiter, the fashionable 
London aurist, has attacked my paper on “‘ The 
Limitations of Surgery in Diseases of the Ear,” 
and he is going to feel sorry for himself before 
he is many days older. 
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It has just struck midnight : so Dolly’s birth- 
day is over. 

I ought not to have drunk that second cup of 
coffee. Here I am by the open window, with a 
moth dizzying round my shaded lamp, as wide 
awake as ever I have been in my life. The night 
is softer than velvet. 

I look forward to writing in this book, just as 
I used to look forward to telling my brother 
Charlie all I had done at school. To-day’s events, 
as I jot them down, will live again ; and they 
have truly been pleasant enough to be lived twice 
over. 

Lady Hilda surprised me. In all these 
eighteen years I have never, until to-night, seen 
her wear anything but black dresses or tailor- 
made costumes of stout grey or brown cloth. 
This evening, when she had thrown off her wraps, 
she appeared in marvellous cloth-of-silver or 
silver tissue. I don’t know the right name for 
the material. It was thin without being flimsy ; 
opaque yet all alive and shimmering, like the 
scales of a fish just caught. Her shoes were also 
silvery, with cut silver or steel buckles. She wore 
no jewellery, save a diamond crescent in her 
wonderful silver hair. Only a Diana, like Lady 
Hilda, with her magnificent health and her 
splendid uprightness of carriage, could have 
carried off such dressing without looking showy. 
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In the past she has appeared a trifle too broad- 
shouldered, but this must have been the fault of 
the substantial rain-proof stuffs of which her 
out-of-doors garments are made. To-night the 
diamond crescent 1n her hair made her look an 
inch taller, so that she appeared almost slender. 

I repeat that her hair is wonderful. Until 
five hours ago I had never seen Lady Hilda with- 
out a hat, so the surprise was all the greater. All 
Sillport knows that her hair has been silvern 
almost from her ’teens and therefore I have never 
regarded her tresses as the hoary locks of age. 
Nevertheless I had half approved the remark 
I have so often heard: “ What a pity Lady 
Hilda Barrowmore-Bannington does not dye her 
hair. She would look twenty years younger.” 

For the first time, I understand that there can 
be silvern hair which is as much a trait of beauty 
as golden hair, or auburn or raven black. I had 
always thought of the silver as something from 
which a beautiful hue had fled, like bleached 
leaves in winter. At last I know that it can be 
as luxuriant and lustrous and lovely as the golden 
ringlets of the most favoured blonde : indeed, to 
my taste it is handsomer, just as the silver plate 
on my sideboard gives me more pleasure than I 
could ever derive from gold. 

In its way, poor Dollie’s dress was no less an 
achievement than our noble visitor’s. I think 
Mrs. Horsley said the material is called sprigged 
voile—small yellow flowers scattered over a 
green ground. Once more, it was the colour- 
scheme of the nasturtium flowers and leaves ; 
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and, so that there should be no manner of doubt 
about it, Dollie had plaited at the last moment a 
wreath of real yellow nasturtium flowers to crown 
her brown hair, which hung down as far as her 
shoulders and was fastened with a yellow bow. 

This has been such a scorching, glaring July 
day that the coolness and dimness of the bower 
were delightful. Lady Hilda brimmed over with 
admiration for Dollie’s dress and for the child’s 
original and charming decoration of the table. 
My own contribution to the gala was also praised. 
In the furthest corner of the bower I had dug a 
round hole deep enough to hold a large wooden 
milking-pail. The rim of the pail lay hidden 
under a broad circlet of fresh moss, well raised 
above the ground level so that you did not notice 
at a first glance the necks of two wine-bottles 
rising out of clear, ice-cold water. 

Despite her stolid appearance, my admirable 
Horsley is the most light-handed cook I ever 
met or heard of. Her menus avoid those violent 
contrasts of which ordinary chefs are so proud. 
In planning to-night’s dinner she started from the 
principle that I—the mere man—didn’t count. 
It was to be the birthday feast of a young girl, 
dignified by the presence of a high-born lady ; 
and Mrs. Horsley chose her dishes accordingly. 

The meal began quite simply with chunky 
wedges from a small but perfect hot-house melon. 
Then came the soup, lying heavily like liquid 
ivory in the yellow plates. I espied a little 
grimace on Lady Hilda’s lips as she took up her 
spoon and said : 
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“ You'll excuse me, Doctor, if I merely taste. 
I am not a great one at soups.” 

Our guest knew, as I know to my cost, Sill- 
port’s evil and richly deserved reputation for bad 
cookery. In spite of medical warnings, in spite 
of practical lectures and demonstrations, the 
housewives of our little town persist in having 
recourse to tins and packets and jars and bottles 
of eatables which are said to be ready cooked and, 
in some instances, even “ pre-digested.” If it 
were not for the Sillport cooks, half the Sillport 
physicians would have to leave the town. Except 
the baked meats, practically all the dishes are 
poor : but our ordinary Sillport soups are abom- 
inable. 

I filled Lady Hilda’s glass with Sauternes and 
waited serenely : because the aroma mounting 
to my nostrils reassured me that Mrs. Horsley 
had once more triumphed with her very own 
recipe—one old fowl, one young lobster, one 
floury potato, one newly cut cauliflower, the white 
parts of some mushrooms, the yolks of two eggs 
and a jug of cream. The Earl of Mallowdale, 
Lady Hilda’s father, was a famous epicure, but 
I am sure his man-cook never served a bisque 
ahomard equal to Mrs. Horsley’s ‘“ lobster 
Dubarry.” And this was clearly Lady Hilda’s 
opinion. After the first cautious taste she turned 
to me in amazement. 

I was cruel enough to say: “ As you are not 
great at soups, don’t feel bound to eat any more.” 

‘I’m going to eat every drop,” she answered. 
“ This is something unheard of. Surely, you have 
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discovered some new vegetable or some new 
animal? Strange tastes offend me, as a rule, but 
this is delicious.” 

Triumph succeeded triumph. After fried 
soles, brought up only this afternoon from Sill- 
bay, and lamb cutlets served with seven different 
vegetables, there came a steamed capon, jointed 
and warmed up in a mahogany-coloured Madeira 
sauce, I myself prepared the salad at the table, 
with lettuces which had been gathered and 
blanched only an hour before dinner began. 

But man does not live by bread alone. I have 
always loved the well-worn maxim that a good 
dinner must include, over and above toothsome 
dishes and rare wines, “a feast of reason and a 
flow of soul.” And I confess that, at first, con- 
versation flagged. When the lobster Dubarry 
and the Sauternes had been praised, nobody could 
decide what to say next. 

The cat Rory once more came to the rescue. 
Without the slightest warning, our green dining- 
room creaked and trembled as if it was on the 
point of collapsing about our ears. 

“ Do look !”’ cried Dollie. 

We glanced up, following her eyes, and saw 
Rory perched on the stoutest cross-pole of the roof. 
Most of his body remained invisible but he had 
pushed his black head through a cluster of yellow 
flowers and was gazing intently at the silver dish 
of soles which Ada Cobbett had just placed on 
the table. His wide round eyes were as yellow 
as the flowers. 

“ I wish ” Dollie burst out. But she 
stopped abruptly. 
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“ What do you wish, dear?” asked Lady 
Hilda. 

“I wish,’ said Dollie, first timidly, then 
desperately, “‘ that I could give him just one little 
bit of fish up there.” 

“ Well, you may, so long as you don’t spoil 
your pretty dress,” Lady Hilda answered. 

I was not consulted. Lady Hilda uncon- 
sciously spoke as the mistress of the house and as 
Dollie’s only guardian. All I could do was to 
watch the girl as she carefully separated a dry 
white tit-bit of sole from its golden-brown casing 
and held it up to Rory on the top of a spare fork. 
Rory is inquisitive but not greedy. When he 
had satisfied his curiosity he did not ask for an- 
other morsel, but contented himself with extra- 
ordinary feats of equilibrium on the narrow pole 
where he balanced himself and washed his face 
at the same time. 

The ice which Rory had broken melted utterly 
in our first glasses of champagne. Dollie had 
never tasted champagne before and was visibly 
disappointed until Lady Hilda, with a complete 
disregard for gastronomic propriety, took the 
wine away and substituted a glass of sweet 
Sauternes, adding just enough champagne to 
provoke a few festal beads and bubbles. 

“ Here’s to Dollie’s health,” I said. “ May 
this be only one of very many very happy birth- 
days.” 

We drank. And under the spell of our gaiety 
I was moved to tell the tale of Dollie’s birthday 
with Julius Cæsar. I recounted it lightly, as a 
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sunny memory of childhood and not as a chapter 
in an obscure and tragic history. 

“ This is quite a romance,” said Lady Hilda, 
catching my mood. “Some day Julius Cæsar 
will turn up. But be careful, Dollie. I hear you 
are quite an heiress, with ten guineas in your 
purse. When Julius comes, you must make sure 
that he is not just after your money.” 

In her cookery Mrs. Horsley can be playful 
without being silly. The sweets, which were to 
be Dollie’s special part of this birthday dinner, 
displayed a range of imagination and invention 
which made me proud of my brave housekeeper. 
The first sweet brought to the table was what 
looked like a plain apple-pie in a large white dish, 
of the cheapest earthenware. It made an almost 
painful contrast with the cut glass and the fine 
linen ; and, worst of all, the pie was stone-cold. 
But, when Dollie cut it open, she cried out her 
surprise and rapture ; because, under the thin 
crust, instead of cooked apples, she found Lady 
Hilda’s present—a work-box, of the kind which 
lasts a lifetime, with a big “ D ” in gold on the 
leather lid. She turned to what appeared to be a 
homely, everyday rice pudding, but there was 
only half an inch depth of pudding resting on a 
tray of vegetable parchment, and underneath © 
lay a package containing the little writing-case 
offered by Mrs. Horsley. 

The real sweets came in—a chocolate model of 
Rory with yellow eyes, a frozen cream abounding 
in shreds of crystallized cherries, some old- 
fashioned strawberry-tarts, not more than three 
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inches in diameter, a junket, half a dozen glasses 
of wine-jelly and custard, and to crown all a 
birthday-cake. 

“ Mrs. Horsley says, my lady, will your lady- 
ship please be careful,” said Ada Cobbett as she 
laid a cake-knife on the table. “ There’s a silver 
ring in this cake. And a new silver sixpence. 
And, begging your ladyship’s pardon, a bachelor’s 
button.” 

Lady Hilda got the ring and Dollie the six- 
pence: but the button did not come to light, 
because most of the cake remained uneaten. 

“ You are getting richer and richer, Dollie,” 
said Lady Hilda. “ When Julius Cesar 
comes...” 

A thud and a splash—perhaps I ought to say 
a splash and a thud—cut Lady Hilda short and 
made us all jump out of our seats, just in time 
to see something black and shiny go crashing 
through the green-and-yellow wall of our wig- 
wam. It was the cat Rory. Not discerning my 
little cistern, he had jumped from the roof-poles 
to what he thought was solid earth and had 
sounded the depths of the cold water. He had 
clambered out instantly and had taken one terrified 
flying leap into the outer world. 

“ He’s hurt. I’m sure he’s hurt,” wailed poor 
Dollie. “Oh, please let me go.” 

She vanished like a flash. A few moments later, 
by peering through the greenery, we saw her 
kneeling over the uninjured but grossly outraged 
Rory, who stood lashing a wet and rat-like tail 
while Dollie wiped him with her best handker- 
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chief. At last she lifted him tenderly and ran 
with him to the house. 

When Lady Hilda and I were settled again at 
the table I seized the opportunity of thanking 
her warmly for gracing the feast. Then, foolishly 
untaught by past failures, I fished for a compli- 
ment and asked whether my guest was dis- 
appointed in what we had made of Dollie Watts. 
She replied instantly : 

“ You are all improved—especially yourself, 
Doctor. As for Dollie, I am bound to praise you 
for not making a ‘case’ of her. You have had 
the good sense to let the child’s own self regain 
its natural shape after years of repression. To- 
night I have watched her—the way she holds 
her knife and fork, her instinctive control of the 
elbows, her pretty shyness so unlike a red-faced, 
tongue-tied booby’s, her patrician neck and 
wrists. At last we know for certain where we 
are. Dollie cannot be sent into domestic service. 
She will have to be trained for a profession. I 
suggest the secretarial.” 

“ With great respect, Lady Hilda,” I said, 
“ there is a better plan. The secretarial profession 
is an honourable one : but I know one still more 
honourable. To be blunt, I think what will suit 
Dollie Watts best, when she is old enough, will 
be . . . to be married.” 

“ To Julius Cesar !’’ she answered gaily. 

“ To somebody not poor, not too rich, not idle. 
To somebody of about her own age and of her 
own refinement. Somehow, I don’t easily picture 
Dollie at an office desk, or in the seat of a school- 
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mistress. On the other hand I don’t like the idea 
of her as a pampered, purely ornamental woman 
of society. I imagine her as the proud and happy 
mistress of a little house, tending her own garden, 
busy sometimes in her own kitchen.” 

“ Please go on,” said Lady Hilda. “It is 
delicious to hear an old bachelor singing the 
praises of marriage. All the same, as an old maid, 
I admit that your words about Dollie ring true. 
Her temperament is not like yours ... and 
mine. She is meant to be a sweetheart, a wife, a 
mother.” 

Steps on the gravel path warned us to stop 
talking. Dollie appeared and asked modestly 
if she might light the lamps. At least twenty 
fairy lamps had been fixed here and there in the 
walls and roof of the bower. Miss Watts kindled 
them one by one, while the summer dusk deepened 
as softly as drifting snow. 


It is two o'clock. All of a sudden I am so 
sleepy that I can’t... | 
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“The day after the night before,” as some 
people call the morrow of a feast, is not very cheer- 
ful. What possessed me to scribble all that 
twaddle in this book about Lady Hilda’s hair ? 
If it were not that it would hurt the binding and 
make other leaves come unstitched, I should tear 
the pages out. 

But the worst of my folly was to tell Lady Hilda 
that the ideal career for Dollie Watts was marriage. 
How can a girl marry without a bridegroom? 
If I can’t undo last night’s rashness, I shall be 
expected to change my whole way of life, to take 
Dollie about, and to have young people at this 
house for the next three or four years at least. 

Lady Hilda was right when she suggested a 
professional career for Dollie. If the girl does 
not relish office routine, she might turn her 
favourite hobby to practical account by becoming 
a lady gardener. One hears that there are well- 
paid and pleasant appointments to be had in that 
ine. 

I am annoyed to discover that Dollie Watts 
has been readıng a lot of trash lately. It appears 
that Mrs. Horsley has lent her some out-of-date, 
rubbishy, sentimental novels, from her own little 
private bookcase, including “ Wooed but not 
Won,” “ Hearts or Diamonds?” and “ Lady 
Adelaide’s Atonement.” All sorts of ridiculous 
ideas will get into the child’s head. 

F 
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It is true that mine has been a brighter house 
since Dollie came, but there is a limit to what 
can be expected of me ; and, if any complication 
arises, Lady Hilda will have to see to it. 

For breakfast I have fish rissoles made from the 
sole left over last night; and the rest of last 
night’s dishes are sure to be resurrected for to- 
day’s lunch and dinner. 
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Sunday, the third of August, and what a day ! 
In Sillport we are used to wet Augusts, but this 
is the worst beginning I can remember. The 
downpour started punctually at midnight on 
Thursday, just as I got into bed, and it looks as 
if it will go on for thirty-one days. 

Through the window I can see poor Dollie’s 
little summer-house. The nasturtiums are writh- 
ing in the wind and wincing under the rain. 
They seem to be all stalks and no leaves. By 
this time, the hole in the corner must be full to 
overflowing. I can see water dripping over the 
brims of the fairy lamps. 

Worse still, there is something wrong in the 
household. Mrs. Horsley is glum and curt. 
Dollie has some trouble or other, and she does not 
quite succeed in keeping tears out of her eyes. 
I should like to put the matter right, but my 
interference would probably make things worse. 

To-day I am humble. I know my limitations. 
On Tuesday evening, with rank and beauty seated 
at my right hand and with sweet seventeen at my | 
left, I felt that the Eternal Feminine was quite 
a simple proposition. It looks different to-day. 

If I ask Mrs. Horsley what is the matter, there 
will be an explosion. If I ask Dollie, there will 
be a breakdown. I shall put on my oilskins and 
tramp down to the sea. 
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Outnght anger I can stand: but not sulks. 
Here we are, on Monday afternoon, with the 
rain still pouring down and our domestic feud 
growing harder every hour, like new cement. 

After breakfast, Mrs. Horsley was given an 
opportunity of opening her mind. I told her 
that, if there were any household affairs she 
wanted to mention, I had leisure to settle them ; 
but my hint fell flat. So when Dollie came in 
cheerlessly with the Morning Post and the Times 
I took the bull by the horns and asked what was 
wrong. Allin vain. With a choke in her voice, 
the child answered that she did not know of 
anything. 

I have always found poor Dollie—there is not 
much about her to-day of the patrician Miss 
Watts who honoured me with her presence at 
dinner last Tuesday—I have always found Dollie 
truthful. Therefore I felt convinced that she had 
not incurred Mrs. Horsley’s inexplicable resent- 
ment by any particular speech or action. Feeling 
bound to say something consoling, I added : 

“ Mrs. Horsley seems put out.” 

“ Yes,” agreed Dollie, miserably. ‘“ Mrs. 
Horsley is not the same with me since Thursday 
or Friday, but she doesn’t tell me what I have 
done wrong.” 

“ When you get to Mrs. Horsley’s age,” I 
said, “ perhaps you will have grumpy days now 
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and then. Mrs. Horsley worried a good deal 
about our dinner and she worked very hard— 
too hard, perhaps—on the night. You must 
make allowance, and all will soon be as before.” 

To distract the girl’s thoughts and to begin the 
business training which I have decided she must 
receive, I abandoned our usual routine and 
explained to Dollie the rudiments of secretarial 
work. I showed her how to take a tissue-copy of 
a letter in my old-fashioned screw-press : how 
to file invoices and receipts : how to write cheques 
both for cashing at the bank counter and for send- 
ing by post. These things seemed to interest 
her and she went away with her head a little 
higher. 

What is the trouble ? The only plausible theory 
is that Mrs. Horsley may be like a mother-cat 
with a growing kitten. For weeks the mother- 
cat plays with the kitten, rolls it over, allows it to 
inflict hundreds of playful scratches and bites, 
washes it, licks it, purrs over it. Then, without 
a word of warning, one fine day she angrily cuffs 
the kitten’s head and seems from that moment to 
hold her offspring in mortal hatred. Such a 
thing doesn’t happen with all cats and kittens, 
of course, but I have seen it many times. 

If this be the true theory and Mrs. Horsley 
has suddenly taken a violent dislike to Dollie 
Watts it is most unfortunate, most disappointing, 
most unpleasant, most awkward. Even if Lady 
Hilda can patch matters up for a while, the anti- 
pathy will smoulder and burst out again. If it 
comes to a choice, I am bound to stand by Mrs. 
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Horsley, who has worn out her best years in my 
service, always putting my comfort before her 
own. None the less, I am angry and disgusted. 

Can it be that Lady Hilda, in her impetuous 
and self-confident way, made a huge blunder last 
Tuesday ? She herself assured me positively that 
the arrangements were of Mrs. Horsley’s own pro- 
posing. All the same, it must have required 
heroic virtue on my housekeeper’s part to be 
standing over a hot stove, in a cotton overall, on 
a July evening, while Dollie, the orphanage 
child who does not even know her own surname, 
was dining, daintily gowned, with an earl’s 
daughter. Yet I remember distinctly that, up 
to a late hour on Tuesday night, my good Horsley 
was radiant with triumph. She had nothing but 
praise for Dollie’s dress and Dollie’s manners. 
And I shall not soon forget the hearty satisfaction 
with which she said: “I’m sure her ladyship 
enjoyed herself, because she took away her silver 
ring out of the pudding.” 
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Tuesday, August $th, 1919, 11.55 a.m. Lady 
Hilda has promised by telephone to be here in 
fifteen minutes. 

Dollie Watts ran away this morning. 

Mrs. Horsley is terrible to see. In her remorse 
and grief she is most of the time like a mad- 
woman. All I can get out of her is that she said 
something to Dollie last night for which she 
implores Almighty God to forgive her—something 
which, if Dollie is not found, Mrs. Horsley will 
repent of every hour until her dying day. 

Dollie must have got up early and hidden in 
the nasturtium-bower a small package containing 
her night-things and Lady Hilda’s work-box. 
I remember, after breakfast, when she brought 
me the newspapers, I explained that some letters 
needed my attention and that she could go away. 
I glanced up at the mirror and noticed how wist- 
fully she looked round the room. I thought it 
was merely that she wanted to be among my books 
instead of with Mrs. Horsley. 

It was her farewell. 

Tim Farland saw her in the garden just after 
ten, with her hat on. He says she picked up 
Rory and kissed him. He didn’t notice what she 
did after that. 

She went away with about ten shillings. It 
seems she gave Mrs. Horsley her ten pounds to 
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keep for her last Thursday night, so there was 
only ten shillings left of my present in Dollie’s 
own bag. 
Lady Hilda and I will search till we find her. 
Six minutes still to wait. 
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Ten o'clock, at night. 

I am just home after driving Lady Hilda back 
to the Tower. 

It would take me hours to set down the events 
of this day, so I’m not going to do it. Briefly, 
the facts are these. Dollie Watts was brought 
back to this house about half-past twelve (noon) 
by a policeman, just after Lady Hilda and I had 
gone. Dollie had signed a cheque for five pounds 
from my cheque-book and had tried to cash it 
over the counter at the bank. About three o’clock 
this afternoon, Dollie Watts tried to commit 
suicide. At the present moment she is perfectly 
well, and (so Mrs. Horsley tells me) sound asleep. 
I shall follow her example and go straight to bed. 
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It seems a pity, after filling so many pages of 
the book not to go on with the only work resem- 
bling a novel which I am ever likely to write ; so 
yesterday’s astounding story had better be written 
down. 

When Lady Hilda joined me, we drove full 
speed to the railway station. Nobody had 
observed a passenger resembling Dollie. The 
station-master promised to send off several tele- 
grams to be on the safe side. 

Lady Hilda would not hear of our going to the 
police until other means were exhausted. As 
there are only five roads leading out of Sillport 
we decided to dash a few miles along each of 
them in the hope of either overtaking Dollie or 
hearing news of her. We felt sure that, with only 
ten shillings in her purse, she would not be laying 
out money on a railway-ticket. We felt equally 
sure that she would not stay in Sillport a minute 
longer than she could help. 

At Daffer’s Ferry a village idiot affirmed that 
he had seen a young lady exactly answering to 
our description and carrying a package in the 
direction of Dymchester. We drove on at least 
five miles and overtook a squat, swart little beggar- 
woman hugging a canvas bundle. We took the 
by-road through Garside and came out on the 
London road at Upper Betton. No news. On 
our way back into Sillport through Little Fulford 
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we called at several houses and stopped many 
pedestrians : all in vain. 

Lady Hilda suggested Rapplebury Park, seeing 
that Dollie knew that road best because of my 
having taken her more than once through the 
Park up to Bigstone Down. Our. hearts leapt 
when we caught sight of a graceful young girl 
reclining under the shade of the famous tulip 
tree. Her back was turned towards us, but her 
hair and her figure were like Dollie’s. She 
proved, however, to be merely one of the summer 
visitors to Sillmouth who had come out for a 
long tramp and was taking refuge from the hot 
sun. 

Remembering Dollie’s passion for the sea, we 
turned and ran down into Sillmouth, hoping to 
find her bargaining with one of the fishermen 
who cross Sillbay in motor-boats to Rockhaven. 
It was agreed that while Lady Hilda searched the 
beach I should rush on to the post-office and 
telephone to Mrs. Horsley for the latest tidings. 
But the postmistress, after trying my Sillport 
deur three times, reported that there was no 
reply. 

There are hardly any visitors at Sillmouth this 
year, so Lady Hilda’s quest was soon over. We 
agreed that our failure with the telephone might 
have a meaning and that we had better race home. 
It was turned three o’clock. I had not thought 
of food. 

When we sighted my house I shouted for joy. 
A policeman stood smoking a cigarette beside 
the wigwam of nasturtiums. Ever since I was 
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myself carried home, at the age of five, by a 
policeman, I have always associated the police with 
lost children, and I felt sure Dollie was found. 

Sergeant Prout threw his cigarette away, 
saluted, looked very grave and said: ‘“ The 
inspector is inside, sir. Perhaps, before her 
ladyship goes in 4 

I dragged Lady Hilda out of the car and we 
trampled a short cut over the flower-beds to the 
house, dreading to hear that Dollie was injured 
or perhaps killed. Ada Cobbett met us with a 
strange expression, half curiosity, half triumph. 

“ Please sir,” said Ada Cobbett, in her curious 
whine, “ Miss Dollie 

She paused, so as to emphasize the “ Miss ” 
which Mrs. Horsley had insisted on her using 
last Tuesday at our dinner. 

“ Miss Dollie . . . what?’’ demanded Lady 
Hilda sharply. 

“ Miss Dollie has been took up for trying to 
steal money at the bank.” 

Before we could say a word, out came Inspector 
Coxhead. “ This is a bad job, Doctor,” he said. 
“Im very sorry it should have happened to a 
gentleman like you. I hear the young woman 
came to you from an orphanage. Well, it isn’t 
the first case of the sort I’ve had ; no, nor the 
fiftieth. It’s always happening. Her ladyship 
knows it even better than I do. The girl looks 
as if butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth, but still 
waters run deep.” 

“ Tell me at once what has happened,” rapped 
out Lady Hilda. 
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Coxhead answered : 

“ At eleven forty-eight this morning I was 
rung up by the Sillport and Dymchester Bank 
to send an officer at once. I sent Sergeant Prout. 
It seems that this young person came to the bank 
at a quarter-past eleven, looking a bit red and 
jumpy. She went up to the counter and put down 
a cheque and said ‘I want the money for that.’ 

“ The cashier did not recognise the signature 
at all, so he turned up the register of cheque- 
books. By the numbers he found that the cheque 
had been torn out of a book issued to Dr. Dacey 
last month. Meaning you, sir. 

“ Mr. Churton, the bank manager, is away in 
France, being his holidays. So young Mr. 
Rawling, the assistant, had to do his best. Mr. 
Rawling and the cashier took the young person 
into the bank parlour and asked her straight how 
she’d got hold of the cheque, but she burst out 
crying. 

“To cut a long story short, Mr. Rawling 
wasted half an hour trying to get to the bottom of 
it. Then he rang me up. When Sergeant Prout 
arrived at the bank the young person was still 
crying and sobbing. She had a bag marked 
‘D.W.’ with ten shillings in it and three snap- 
shots. Begging pardon, Doctor, one was of your- 
self and one was of her ladyship and the other 
was of a cat. Also there was an envelope, ready 
stamped and addressed to Mrs. Horsley, at this 
house. The sergeant telephoned for me and we 
brought the young person here in a cab, but 
you'd just gone out.” 
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“ Nobody saw you? You didn’t take her to 
the police-station ? She has not been charged ? ” 
asked Lady Hilda eagerly. She seemed to know 
all about these sordid things. 

Inspector Coxhead was beginning to explain 
that, as no money was paid out by the bank, the 
only person who had been robbed was myself, 
the owner of the purloined cheque, and that I 
must become the prosecutor. But, before he had 
fairly begun his exposition, Lady Hilda simply 
pushed him before her into the house. Some in- 
stinct guided her towards the housekeeper’s room. 
She literally opened the door with Inspector 
Coxhead’s body. 

We beheld what looked like a wake. In her 
favourite arm-chair, grim and haggard, sat Mrs. 
Horsley. Near her Tim Farland, in his best 
clothes, perched stiffly on a stool. Lucy Cobbett 
leaned whimpering against the window-frame. 
Ada Cobbett stood erect and scornful in front of 
the empty grate ; and on the little sofa, half in 
the shadow, crouched Dollie, with the cat Rory 
in her arms. As we entered, a general crooning 
began. So far as audible sounds went, Dollie’s 
contribution was the feeblest, but as she crouched 
lower and hid her face in Rory’s fur I could see 
that her whole frame was convulsed with grief. 

Lady Hilda sat down on the sofa by the girl’s 
side, and said, gravely but not harshly : 

“ Dollie, what does this mean ? ” 

Hardly allowing two seconds to pass, Ada 
Cobbett stepped out into the middle of the room 
and shrilled out : 
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“It means, my lady, that all her wonderful 
tales are lies. She’s like every other Nobody’s 
Child. She 4 

Lady Hilda bestowed upon Ada Cobbett not 
one word, not one gesture, not one glance : yet 
somehow Ada stopped dead in the middle of a 
sentence and did not open her mouth again. 

“ Doctor,” said her ladyship to me, “ now that 
you have returned, I’m sure that Mrs. Horsley 
does not want any more help to-day from Lucy 
and Ada Cobbett. As for the gardener ’’—here 
she glanced at Tim Farland—“ he will be glad 
to get back to his work. I noticed some scarlet 
runners that want tying up.” 

Tim jumped to his feet. I could see that he 
had not been hanging about out of idle curiosity 
but from a feeling that, during my absence, it 
was his duty to act as the man of the house. Tim 
was glad to escape. Ada Cobbett, however, took 
her dismissal sourly. She and her sister Lucy 
picked up their hats and filed out of the room 
like two sulky children ordered off to bed. 

They did not close the door: and they had 
only just disappeared when Sergeant Prout and 
a dapper stranger in a silk hat crowded the door- 
way. I recognised Rawling, the bank manager’s 
assistant. 

“ I couldn’t leave till the bank closed, at three 
o'clock,” he explained. ‘ Inspector Coxhead will 
have told you everything.” 

Prout and Coxhead promptly moved up and 
planted themselves close to us. I fully expected 
Lady Hilda to do the same and I glanced towards 
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her. She darted back a swift look which said : 
“Iam on tiptoe to hear everything ; but my 
place is here, by this poor child’s side.” 

Of late I have grown to like Lady Hilda 
immensely : but never have I admired her so 
much as at that moment. She knew that Rawling 
and Coxhead and I would have been glad of the 
help of her brains: but she knew still more 
clearly that Dollie Watts had desperate need of 
her kindness. 

I said to Rawling : “ What they tell me is that 
this young lady has forged my name to a cheque.” 

“ No, not exactly forged,” Rawling answered. 
“ Forgery is one of the most serious crimes known 
to the law. The affair is bad enough, but not as 
bad as forgery. She seems to have stolen a 
cheque and to have made a very stupid attempt 
to obtain money on it. If she had taken it to some 
tradesman whom she knew, he would have 
probably changed it for cash. See. Here is the 
cheque.” 

He held it out. I looked. The date, August 
sth, was nicely written in Dollie’s bold hand. 
In the middle, after the word “ pay,” she had 
written “‘ self ” and at the foot she had added, 
not an imitation of my signature, but simply 
‘ Dollie Watts.” 

All in a flash I understood. 

“ Wait, everybody,” I almost shouted. ‘“* Wait 
for two minutes. No questions to Dollie till I 
come back,” 

Thirty seconds later I tugged open the drawer 
of my escritoire and grabbed the cheque-book. 
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A cheque had been torn out. In its place, neatly 
pinned to the counterfoil, was a slip of paper 
bearing these words : 


Dearest Sir, forgive me. T cannot stay now I 
know I am a burden on you. A letter will come to 
Mrs. Horsley to-night explaining more. I am going 
a long way off, to work for my living. I dare not 
ask Mrs. Horsley for the ten pounds you gave me on 
my beautiful birthday, or she would guess what I 
mean to do. So I am drawing five pounds out of the 
bank and you will take it back from Mrs. Horsley 
and some day I shall send you money to pay for all 
I have cost you. Please do not let Rory sit watching 
for rats near the drain. It is very damp there and 
the rats might be too big for him. Dearest Sir, it 
breaks my heart to go away from the only house where 
I have ever been happy. I promise to say my prayers 
for you every night, and for dear Lady Hilda, and 
for Mrs. Horsley, too.—Dot.te. 


As I was hurrying back to the housekeeper’s 
room I caught sight of the two Cobbett girls, 
still in the garden, jabbering at Tim Farland 
twenty to the dozen. I strode to the door and 
called out, telling them, all three, to rejoin us. 
The Cobbetts were scared and would have got 
away if Tim, working like a sheep-dog, had not 
headed them into the house. 

When we were all once more together, Dollie 
still sat so huddled up that I did not attempt to 
arouse her. All I could do was to grip Lady 
Hilda’s hand for a moment, so as to let her know 
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that all was well. Then I proclaimed Dollie’s 
innocence, in a loud voice, with my eyes fixed 
on Ada Cobbett. 

“ Miss Dollie had a good reason for wanting 
five pounds immediately,” I said. ‘‘ Instead of 
taking it out of the ten pounds Mrs. Horsley 
is keeping for her, she wrote a cheque and left a 
note—this note, the note I hold in my hand— 
in my desk, asking me to repay myself from her 
ten pounds. She signed her own name, not 
mine to the cheque: because she didn’t under- 
stand.” 

Instantly detecting the good-natured incredu- 
lity which kindled in the eyes and twitched the 
mouths of Rawling and the two police-officers, 
Lady Hilda turned sharply towards Mrs. Horsley 
and commanded : 

“ Please show us Miss Dollie’s ten pounds.” 

Shaking off her stupor, Mrs. Horsley got up 
and unlocked a table-drawer, exposing a tea- 
caddy. From the tea-caddy she took an alumin- 
ium soap-box and from the soap-box a packet 
which she held towards Lady Hilda. But Lady 
Hilda said : 

“ Give it to the inspector.” 

Inspector Coxhead received the packet, ex- 
amined the inscription and solemnly read out 
the words “ Dollie’s money.” He broke the 
seal and held up two five-pound notes. 

The sight of so much money, lawfully Dollie’s, 
visibly exasperated Ada Cobbett. The time was 
evidently come for sending all the strangers away ; 
so I stepped close to Dollie and said, for all to 
hear : 
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“ Come, Dollie, there’s nothing to cry about 
any longer. You have been very foolish and you 
have put a great many people to a lot of anxiety 
and inconvenience, but they all forgive you and 
nobody will say any more about it.” 

“ Yes, Dollie,” added Lady Hilda. “It is 
explained and you must lift up your head.” 

The trembling body only seemed to shrink 
together more desperately than ever. Then, all 
of a sudden, Mrs. Horsley’s ample person broke 
loose from somewhere, like an avalanche, and 
collapsed enormously at Dollie’s feet. 

“ Dollie, Dollie, Dollie,” she entreated. ‘‘ Look 
up, look up. It was all my fault. But Heaven 
knows I have been punished. Heaven knows 
what I have gone through this day. Oh, look up, 
look up.” 

Very slowly, Miss Watts raised her head and 
straightened her shoulders. She opened her eyes 
and looked round, resting her gaze on each one 
of us in turn. Instead of joy, there was a look 
in those eyes of utter despair. Her white hands 
closed piteously in Rory’s black fur and she 
whispered, just loud enough for us to hear : 

“Tt is too late. I have taken poison.” 
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Dollie’s whisper, “ It is too late, I have taken 
et had a more staggering effect than the 
oudest shout I have ever heard. Shrieks of 
anguish from Mrs. Horsley cut the silence like 
a slashing sword. Tim Farland gurgled. Even 
the two police-officers cried out words of dismay. 
Ada Cobbett, suddenly overwhelmed by contri- 
tion, melted into a rushing flood of sobs and self- 
reproachings. Lucy Cobbett, who has always 
been stupid, kept bellowing: “Run for a 
doctor.” 

For a moment I thought that Lady Hilda was 
reeling more than any of the others under this 
dreadful blow. She clutched at empty air. But 
within three seconds of hearing the news she 
gripped Dollie’s arm ruthlessly and rapped out : 

“ What paon have you taken? Where did 
you get it?” 

When Dollie did not answer, Lady Hilda 
shook her and demanded still more roughly : 
“ Where is the bottle? The packet? Answer 
me instantly.” 

“I took the white powder,” said Dollie 
tragically, And she joined her sobs to Ada 
Cobbett’s. 

“ Its my fault, my fault, my fault,” cried Mrs. 
Horsley. It would not be an exaggeration if I 
wrote that she shrieked the words. “It’s my 
fault. After the p’leecemen brought her here, I 
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let her go into the dispensary to wash her hands, 
because the p’leecemen said she wasn’t to go 
upstairs.” 

“ You never mentioned no dispensary,” said 
Sergeant Prout, in great indignation. 

“ When we came in from the garden,” I 
explained rapidly, “we often go into the dis- 
pensary to wash our hands.” 

“ You leave poisons lying about in an unlocked 
room ? ” asked Coxhead, evidently astounded. 

“I do not leave poisons lying about in an- 
unlocked room,” I retorted warmly. ‘“‘ Every 
drop and grain of poison is in a steel cupboard and 
nobody has the key save myself.” 

“ Dollie, get up. Follow me at once,” com- 
manded Lady Hilda. ‘‘ We are going to the 
dispensary. Show us where you got the white 
powder. No. Put Rory down.” 

There was just room for Lady Hilda, the police 
officers, Dollie and myself in the narrow room. 
Dollie pointed to a small glass-stoppered phial, 
exclaimed dramatically, “ There!” and again 
burst out sobbing. 

A frightful fear had been numbing my heart, 
lest I should, after all, have been careless enough 
to leave some deadly poison out of its proper place. 
But one glance at the phial was enough. 
recognised it as my most innocuous formula— 
a febrifuge so composed that children of ten 
often take a whole bottleful in two days without 
anything but good befalling them. 

‘“ You have not taken poison, Dollie,’’ I said, 
loud enough for my words to carry out into the 
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hall, where Tim and Ada and Lucy and Mrs. 
Horsley and Rawling seemed to be tied together 
ina bundle. “ You have taken a dose—no, less 
than a dose—of a harmless medicine. All the 
same, it was wrong of you, very, very wrong 
to ee 

Dollie swayed towards me. We were so 
crowded in the tiny space that there wasn’t room 
for her to fall ; and therefore I did not know that 
she had fainted. But somehow the others knew ; 
and straightway it became a women’s affair. Tim 
Farland vanished so completely that I forgot his 
existence. Coxhead, Prout and I suddenly seemed 
insignificant enough to crawl into the smallest 
bottles on the highest shelves. The only real, 
life-sized, flesh-and-blood people were mothers, 
daughters, sisters. 
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24 
When Lady Hilda came to tell me I had better 


not see Dollie till the morning, she explained 
that the reconciliation with Mrs. Horsley was 
complete ; that Dollie had been put to bed ; 
and that Mrs. Horsley had ministered a mysteri- 
ous herbal draught far more likely to induce 
restful sleep than any potion my medical skill 
could mingle. On my side I was able to assure 
Lady Hilda that the Cobbetts had been sternly 
enjoined to hold their tongues concerning an 
incident which they themselves had helped to 
provoke : that no sequel of any kind was to be 
feared at the police-station or at the bank: and 
that my debt of gratitude to her ladyship was 
beyond compute. I added : 

“ While you were all three upstairs, I have 
been looking through Mrs. Horsley’s bookcase 
and I understand why Dollie thought that my 
meek-and-mild anti-fever powder was concen- 
trated poison. Probably I’ve skimmed a dozen 
of those trashy novelettes during the last hour 
or so, and in no less than three of them I found 
the black-haired adventuress, rather than face 
poverty or prison, swallowing with a bitter and 
defiant laugh some white powder. In * Murder 
will out’ the adventuress carried the white 

owder in a ring with a large opal. In ‘ Sybil’s 
Deliverance’ the adventuress tried to give the 
white powder to Sybil and only when she found 
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that the butler was a detective in disguise did 
she > 

Lady Hilda did not let me finish. “ You have 
a big plan of lecturing and scolding poor Dollie, 
I can see,” she interrupted. “Thats why I’ve 
sent her to bed. Sit down, Doctor. This after- 
noon has been so exciting that I don’t feel equal 
to the Cottage Hospital Committee Meeting. 
I’m going to stay and give you a plainer lecture 
than you mean to give Dollie. But, first of all, 
I should like some of that white powder. I rarely 
take medicines, but I’m feverish, restless.” 

I mixed the cooling drink in my old gold- 
mounted rock-crystal goblet, adding the juice of 
an orange. And there, by the wide-open window, 
in full view of Dollie’s nasturtium bower, where, 
only last week, we were all so gay, I submitted 
to rebukes which soon modulated into good 
counsel. 

The short scolding, and the long consultation 
which followed it, lasted over three hours. Our 
joint consumption of a cold chicken and a decanter 
of claret, which Mrs.. Horsley very discreetly — 
and humbly brought in on a tray, did not inter- 
rupt the discussion. Indeed, it went on until 
I set down Lady Hilda at her own door at half- 
past nine. 

Briefly, it amounts to this. Lady Hilda has 
discerned what Mrs. Horsley and I did not know 
—that is to say, that Mrs. Horsley and I now 
practically live for Dollie Watts. To-day’s 
tragi-comedy, and the mistakes which have led 
up to it, do Mrs. Horsley and myself little credit. 
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Lady Hilda says so. We are to be allowed an- 
other month to mend our ways. Lady Hilda 
won't give more than one month. In that time 
I am to decide whether I will informally regard 
Dollie as my adopted daughter. In such an event, 
Lady Hilda reminds me that the arrangements 
of this household would have to be changed, so 
that Mrs. Horsley would not be Dollie’s servant. 
If we cannot or will not make proposals of which 
Lady Hilda approves, Dollie is to be taken away 
and Lady Hilda will find her another home. 
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Keeping a promise which I wrung from her 
last night, Lady Hilda came to us at noon to-day, 
just after I had finished recording in this book 
the long story of Dollie’s flight and return. I 
had told her plainly that the task of chiding the 
runaway would be beyond my powers. 

Dollie had barely sat down on the stool of 
repentance when Rory jumped in through the 
window and clambered up to her lap. Lady 
Hilda said severely : 

“ Put him out of the room. This is not the 
moment for petting cats.” 

Rory was expelled ; and, as the door closed 
behind him, Lady Hilda began her discourse. 
She impressed upon Dollie the frightful perils 
she had so lightly risked in casting herself adrift 
upon currents of which she knew nothing. 
Continuing, she said : 

“ Neither the doctor nor I will ask what was 
the remark of Mrs. Horsley that hurt you so 
deeply. I am glad to know that the letter found 
in your bag has been burned unopened and that 
you and Mrs. Horsley are better friends than ever 
before. But tell me this: If your trouble was 
one which you did not like to mention to Mr. 
Dacey, why did you not come to me—to the 
Tower? Why did you not believe that I ama 
true friend ? ” 
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Dollie raised a tortured but truthful face and 
answered, respectfully : 

“ It was the first thing I thought of. But. . 

I knew you would be sure to bring me back here.” 

Rory again sprang in through the window and 
was again chased out into the hall. His brief 
irruption did no good to Rory himself, but it 
served to turn Lady Hilda’s lecture into a new 
channel. | 

“ Now, about the poison,” she said. “ Thank 
God it wasn’t poison, but you thought it was. 
You tried to kill yourself. Do you know that 
suicide is one of the most terrible of sins? It 
is murder—self-murder, but murder all the same. 
Murder, Dollie. What would you think of your- 
self if you had put poison in Rory’s plate of fish ? 
Or in the doctor’s glass of champagne or in my 
soup last Tuesday night, when we were such 
friends at your birthday dinner? Come, come, 
Dollie, you would be filled with horror at the 
thought of poisoning even Mrs. Horsley, even 
at the moment when you thought she was wreck- 
ing your happiness. If you would shrink in 
terror from murdering other people, why did 
you try to murder your own self ? ” 

Still speaking respectfully, but not without 
some spirit, the poor child replied : 

“ I can see that taking somebody else’s life is 
murder : but I don’t see how it could be murder 
to take my own.” 

“ Your own!” cried Lady Hilda warmly. 
“It is not your own. Almighty God gave you 


what you call your life, and it is for Him alone to 
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decide how and when it shall be taken away. 
Remember my words, Dollie, to your dying day 
—till the day when God Himself wills that you 
shall be done with this world. Whatever pains 
or troubles or difficulties you are in; whatever 
hunger or failure or disease or disgrace ; remem- 
ber always that your life is yours to use, not yours 
to destroy.” 

Of course I have known for years, indeed even 
before I first opened a textbook on forensic 
medicine, that the law of the land in this respect 
perpetuates the teaching of the ancient Church 
and regards suicide as a crime, as felo de se, a 
veritable felony in which the felon is both 
murderer and victim. Yet I had never quite 
seen suicide in the grim light which Lady Hilda’s 
terrible earnestness poured upon it. To end the 
strain, I ventured to say : 

“ T'm confident that Dollie will never attempt 
to do such a dreadful thing again.” 

Dollie looked at me. It was the first deliberate 
look she had given me since the day before 
yesterday. In it I discerned an almost ecstatic 
surprise and thankfulness at finding that I fully 
forgave her: but along with gratitude I saw in 
the child’s eyes, beyond all possibility of doubt, 
the out-shining of a great and sincere affection. 
There flashed into my mind that little picture in 
the mirror, when I saw Dollie gaze all round the 
room for what she thought was the last time. 
And the thought of all she has passed through 
these two days made me resolve that her ordeal 
should last not a minute longer. Not caring 
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whether Lady Hilda thought me rude for cutting 
short her sermon, I said to Dollie : 

“ You can go into the garden with Rory. Lady 
Hilda and I have some business to settle. And 
now, cheer up. Yesterday was most painful to 
us all, but nobody is to say another ee about it. 
Thank Lady Hilda before you go.” 

I don’t remember how Dollie’s thanks were 
expressed : but I do most vividly recall the 
engaging picture she made as she rose from her 
stool and stepped forward. Chastened and duti- 
ful but not in the least degree sullen or cringing, 
Dollie was every inch Miss Watts—my orphan 
dependent, my junior by nearly thirty years, and 
yet my human equal, if not my superior. Al- 
though she had put on her plainest and cheapest 
dress in preparation for her half-hour in the 
pillory, Miss Watts’s inborn grace was less disput- 
able than ever before and it confirmed me in the 
resolution I had suddenly taken. 

When we were alone, I made haste to say : 
“ Last night you gave me a month to decide 
whether I will informally adopt Dollie as my 
daughter. A month is unnecessary. I decide 
here and now.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t, Lady Hilda retorted 
decisively. ‘“‘ When I spoke of a month and not 
more, I meant also a month and not less. This 
brings me to my news. Please raise no objection. 
To-morrow morning, I leave Sillport for my 
usual month in North Wales. You have heard 
me speak of the little place I have there—a sort 
of fishing-box and a few farms. I am my own 
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steward. Besides, there are a few old pensioners 
who expect to see me once a year, as well as the 
tenants. I want to take Dollie with me. Thirty 
days of separation will help all parties to decide 
soundly. When you and Mrs. Horsley have had 
a week or two of your old peaceful routine again, 
I shall not be in the least surprised if you say : 
‘ Provided a good home is found for her, it will 
be better, after all, for Dollie not to come back.’ 
On the other hand, after a month in fresh scenes 
where I shall get to know her ideas and feelings 
more thoroughly, I myself may think of a better 
arrangement for the child.” 

Hotly and even roughly I told Lady Hilda 
that I relied on her not to influence Dollie’s senti- 
ments in any way and that my consent to the 
Welsh journey was contingent on her pro- 
mise. She answered me with one of her quick, 
short, happy laughs and I knew I had been 
teased. 

“ After your sea breezes here,” said Lady Hilda, 
“the mountain air will do Dollie good. She 
shall climb Cader Idris and I will take her trout- 
fishing. For wet days there are plenty of books— 
travels and fiction, with no white powders. Make 
the poor child promise not to spend much time 
writing letters home.” 

That word “ home” sufficed for me. Dollie 
is not to be taken away from us. Mrs. Horsley 
will fall in with any arrangement I propose to her. 
But, mingled with my immense relief, was the 
fear that a certain defect in my mental and moral 


equipment for the guardianship of a young lady 
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might be regarded as fatal. I took the bull by 


the horns and said : 

“ Lady Hilda, pray spare me a few moments 
more. Under this roof, Dollie will have good food 
and good clothes. She shall be taught music and 
French. As for her health, you are aware that 
there is a doctor on the premises. If anything 
happens to me, she will not be homeless and 
penniless, because I shall make a new will at 
once. The relatives who were to have my money 
don’t need it. But on one point I confess that 
I am no good. What about Dollie’s religion ? 
Up to now, she has simply gone once a week with 
Mrs. Horsley to St. Luke’s, because it’s the 
nearest. Is our young lady to be taught High 
Church religion or Low? I’m not an atheist 
or even an agnostic. Indeed, I’m not ashamed to 
admit that, when Dollie was lost yesterday, while 
I was waiting for you to come, I made a poor 
try at saying some sort of a prayer. I always 
go to the parish church in November, with the 
Mayor and Corporation, and perhaps four or 
five other Sundays in the year. But, if you are 
depending on me to look after Dollie’s religion, 
let me make it plain that you might as well ask 
me—me, the unmusical—to teach her to play 
Beethoven and Chopin. For example, you talked 
to Dollie just now about suicide like a theologian. 
If anything else of the kind has to be done, I 
shan’t be able to do it. What about it ? ” 

Lady Hilda seemed to be on the point of fling- 
ing back some abrupt, makeshift answer. She 
even got out a word or two which I did not catch, 
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But she checked herself : and it was only after 
a long pause that she uttered a reply so unexpected 
that, while they are away in Wales, I shall write 
every syllable of it-down in this book. 
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It is forty-eight hours since Lady Hilda 
Barrowmore-Bannington sat up in the very chair 
I am using now and made her long apologia ; 
but I recall every word, every tone, every change 
in her glance. She said : 

“ Doctor Dacey, you have honourably avowed 
your religious position. I will try to be equally 
clear, but I can’t hope to be equally brief. If 
you can bear with me for a few minutes, your 
patience shall be rewarded by my plain answer 
concerning Dollie’s religious training. 

“On Sunday mornings I am never absent from 
church. On weekdays I am never present— 
except Good Friday and Christmas Day. I 
receive Holy Communion only once a year, on 
Easter Sunday. They reckon mea loyal member 
of the Church of England. 

“ My religion is hardly ever a comfort to me or 
ajoy. Itisaduty—I might say a public decency. 
Don’t get the idea that I am secretly an unbeliever 
or even a doubter. The dogmas of the creeds are 
in my marrow, like the old laws and customs of 
England ; but they leave me cold. 

“ When I was about twenty years old, my 
friends were troubled because they feared I was 
thinking about religion too much. My father 
was looked upon as Low Church, and I admit 
that he was like a fish out of water at even the 
most moderate High Church services. Looking 
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back over it, however, I now perceive that he 
was not Low Church in a theological sense. It 
was simply that he had been bred and born to 
regard evangelical services as the only services 
proper to the Established Church. When he 
heard incense and candles and crucifixes 
denounced as treason to Protestant truth he 
applauded the orator, not knowing that his indig- 
nation was really directed against treason to Her 
Majesty the Queen, the Head of the Established 
Church in this realm. In short, he was a true 
Tory. 

“ Many of our friends were Broad Church. 
They shocked me a little by their scepticism and 
paganism but they let me alone. Not so my 
High Church acquaintances, who were always 
trying to convert me. 

“Doctor, I take no credit for it, but I have 
always been possessed by an unbounded reverence 
for truth. That is why I am socially unpopular— 
no, don’t contradict, you don’t know my old 
social circle. My speech is blunt and perhaps 
rude because I am impatient of insincerity and 
of foggy thinking. A thing can’t be both true 
and untrue. My Broad Church friends were 
fond of arguing that every creed is true for the 
man who believes it. The idea filled me with 
horror, and I found it intellectually contemptible, 
perceiving as I did that we could not conduct. 
the simplest affairs of life, much less the solemn 
business of religion, on such a principle, or on 
such a lack of principle, as that. 

“At Mallowdale, my father’s place in the West 
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Country, the problem became acute. We had an 
old chaplain, a distant cousin, living with us. 
We called him Uncle Horace. He conducted 
absolutely Low Church services in the castle 
chapel and was never tired of warning us against 
sacerdotal pretensions and medieval errors. But 
the dear old man was infirm and often unable to 
officiate at the last moment. On those Sundays 
my sister and I used to drive into the village of 
Upmallow where Viscount Dunnercote, my 
father’s pet aversion, had presented a very High 
Church clergyman to the living, just to spite us. 
At St. Lawrence’s, Upmallow, we were regularly 
told that we were Catholics—not nasty, common 
Roman Catholics but Catholics of a specially pure 
and high-class breed. The clergyman called 
himself a priest. His wife once asked Charlotte 
and myself to tea, and added that ‘some other 
priests’ wives would be coming too.’ As for 
medizvalism, there was some fresh ornament 
or bit of ritual every time we went to the church. 

“ One Sunday morning, when it was uncertain 
whether our own clergyman would be well enough 
to do duty or not, I suddenly said to Charlotte : 
‘What a funny thing religion is! If Uncle 
Horace’s bronchitis is easier this morning, we 
shall be Protestants ; but if he has had a bad 
night we shall be Catholics.’ We both laughed : . 
-but from that moment I began to be troubled. 
It was absolutely impossible that Uncle Horace’s 
sermons and the teaching at Upmallow should 
both be true. It would have been as reasonable 
to say that the sun was the moon or that a horse 
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was a cow or that huge old Mallowdale Castle 
was little Sillport Tower. Charlotte said it didn’t 
matter so long as we were in earnest and tried to 
do right : but when we returned to town, to our 
house in Wimborne Square, which was just half- 
way between the highest High Church and the 
lowest Low Church in all London, I not only 
thought hard and studied hard, but I prayed hard 
as well. 

“ Thinking and studying only deepened the 
gloom, because I was never brainy in that sort of 
way and I was too ignorant to test the conflicting 
statements. Worse still, prayers, my very prayers, 
seemed to make matters worse, as if the breath 
with which I uttered them became congealed in a 
grey and chilly mist just above my eyes. 

“ My mother, before she died, had made me 
promise to read a chapter of the Bible every day. 
I did it as a task, rarely connecting it with my 
perplexities. One evening, as I was drowsily 
scanning the Gospel according to Saint John, 
a momentary but dazzling flash of light lit up 
all my mind and soul. These words stood out, 
as if they were traced in letters of fire upon a 
background of ashes: Jf any man will do the 
will of God, he shall know of the doctrine. You 
remember the passage ? ” 

: [ had to admit that I didn’t. 

“ Well,” said Lady Hilda, “ I haven’t quoted 
it word for word, because it requires the context. 
It says ‘ His will’ not ‘ the will of God.’ That 
doesn’t matter. What I want to tell you is that 
my path instantly became as clear as noonday., 
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““Noonday. It is the right word. Straight 
and dusty and steep and glaring, the way of duty 
opened before me, like a shadeless, burning road 
under a noonday sun in August. I knew, from 
that hour, that God would not allow me to become 
one of those women who can make religion into 
a luxury, into a fascinating hobby, which some- 
how seems always to soothe them and never to 
rouse them. 

“ My father’s death, immediately afterwards, 
caused me to settle down in Sillport. I came here 
with plans for restoring the Tower to its sixteenth- 
century form, for making an Elizabethan garden, 
and so forth. But, on the very morrow of my 
arrival, a terrible gale burst over the Bay without 
warning. Eight of our Sillmouth fishing-smacks 
were lost with all hands. The sea-wall was 
smashed up and washed away carrying several 
cottages with it. For a whole week, all day and 
sometimes all night, I was among injured or 
bereaved fisherfolk. It is twenty years since that 
dreadful time ; and, except during my rare visits 
to town and to North Wales, I seem to have lived 
with the poor and the sick and the miserable ever 
since. Some people—most people in fact—think 
I enjoy it. Mr. Dacey, you know me well enough 
to acquit me of boasting when I tell you that I 
hate it. Sick rooms with closed windows, filthy 
linen, unwashed people, the smells of hot grease, 
of onions, of all sorts and conditions—especially 
conditions—of fish, nauseate me even more than 
they did twenty years ago.” 

Greatly surprised, I interrupted her by saying : 
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came to Sillport to practise, I met you sometimes 
in these squalid homes and I envied you. 
Nothing, however horrible, seemed able to daunt 
your high spirits.” 

She answered : “ Let me tell you why that was. 
I find so little comfort in religion, so little freedom, 
that I can hardly ever pray in my own words. 
So I simply say ‘ Our Father ’ many a time every 
day as attentively as I can. I fix my mind most 
doggedly of all on the words ‘ Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven,’ and I ask myself what 
is meant by that phrase, ‘as it is in heaven.’ 
Surely, in heaven, God’s will 1s done as a bird 
sings, as a stream flows, as a flower unfolds : 
simply, freely, gladly. From the lips of some 
people we never hear the words ‘ Thy will be done’ 
except in a tragic tone, as if God’s will is always 
a heavy cross, a bitter medicine. We rub the 
bloom off our obedience when we pay it like tribute 
wrung out of us or like the forced labour of 
prisoners.” 

I confessed myself puzzled. With one breath 
Lady Hilda had said that her work among the 
poor revolted her : and yet, with the next breath, 
she spoke of it as a bird-like, flower-like, stream- 
like joy. Which was true? 

“ Both,” she replied promptly. ‘‘ The tasks 
in themselves are continual trial : but the honour 
of being allowed to do them is a continual 
delight.” 

There was a very long pause. On a subject so 
unfamiliar to me I could not think of anything 
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more to say or ask. All I could do was to wonder 
what this had to do with teaching Dollie the right 
religion. At last it occurred to me to remark : 

“ I understand you to mean that, twenty years 
ago, you received a sort of promise from heaven 
that if you would do the divine will you should 
know what religion to believe, which religion is 
true. You have kept your part of the bargain. 
Has e ais 

When I hesitated, she finished the sentence 
for me. “Has God kept His ? ” she said. “ All 
I can tell you is that I know He will not break it. 
Some day, when He sees that I have borne the 
heat and burden of the day as long as I can, 
under heavens of brass with never one cool shower 
to refresh me, He will pay me my wages. Not 
that I have earned any. With my grand health 
and my more than sufficient income I have done 
no more than I ought to have done for my poor 
brothers and sisters. Perhaps I won’t use the 
word wages. He will keep His word. He will 
unlock the gate of a garden.” 

“ You mean, Lady Hilda,” I ventured to say, 
“ that, for these twenty years past, you have not 
puzzled your head trying to decide who 1s right, 
Roman Catholics or High Church, Low Church 
or Broad, Wesleyans or Baptists or Congrega- 
tionalists, Quakers or Salvation Army, Plymouth 
Brethren or Christian-Scientists. You are living 
in the firm confidence that Divine Providence, 
at the right moment, will say to you, so plainly 
that you can have no more doubts about it, 
‘This is the true religion for you’ ?”’ 
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“ No,” she retorted warmly. “ Not ‘ This is 
the true religion for me,’ but ‘ This is the true 
religion.’ I will not take less from Him than 
that.” 

Growing bolder I said : “ Pray don’t think me 
flippant but what if the truth, as they say, lies 
at the bottom of a well ? What if the supernatural 
Voice should proclaim that the true Church is 
the Salvation Army, or the Peculiar People or 
one of these priggish, stuffy new pseudo-philo- 
sophical sects that spring up like mushrooms, 
even in sleepy old Sillport? Frankly, I don’t 
easily picture your ladyship as a Salvation lassie 
in a blue poke-bonnet or as . . .” 

She cut me short by a declaration so emphatic 
that it startled me. “ Whatever it may be,” she 
said, “‘ grand or humble, ancient or modern, plain 
or coloured, fashionable or unfashionable, ritual- 
istic or puritan, big or little, indulgent or stern, 
I shall throw myself upon it heart and soul. 
I shall clasp it like the alabaster box till it breaks 
and gives me back these twenty years’ arrears.” 

She stopped abruptly, ashamed of her own 
eloquence. Then, in a changed and businesslike 
tone, she added : 

“ That’s more than enough about myself. We 
need never return to this matter. You want to 
know about Dollie, about her religious training. 
For the present, I think she should do as I do. 
Let her go regularly to her parish church, The 
vicar at St. Luke’s calls himself a moderate High 
Churchman, but it is not our affair what kind of 
clergyman has been sent here. Let the water 
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run under the bridge. Perhaps Dollie is not 
called to be other than an ordinary, everyday 
Christian, holding sacred things in reverence, 
but without much fervour, doing her duty but 
without thinking often or deeply on religious 
topics. If, on the contrary, she is destined to 
become a devotee . . . well she will struggle out 
somehow into the light.” 

“ No doubt you will sound her on these matters 
while you are in Wales,” I suggested. 

“ I shall do nothing of the kind,” she retorted. 
“We will simply go on Sundays to the little 
parish church at Llanfair-y-coed. During August 
there are services in English as well as in Welsh. 
If Dollie wants to talk about religion she may : 
but she’ll have to begin.” 

Before the sentence was finished, Lady Hilda 
rose to go away. She had once more become 
matter-of-fact and impersonal. Indeed, it was 
almost impossible to believe her the same woman 
as the Lady Hilda who, only ten minutes before, 
had been pouring out the secrets of her soul. 

I hesitate to write what happened next—or, 
rather, what did not happen. But, although it 
looks foolish in cold ink, this record shall be com- 
plete. So I confess that Lady Hilda’s last half- 
minute in my room cost me a sharp struggle. 
These last lon days we have been so much 
together. At Dollie’s dinner-party, at our despair- 
ing car-ride in search of the runaway, at our 
little picnic off the cold chicken and claret, we 
seemed to understand one another so perfectly 
that I felt it inhuman to let her simply shake hands 
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and walk away from my gates like a mere acquain- 
tance, after making so intimate a confession of her 
spiritual history. Underneath her amazonian 
armour of pride and common sense I divined the 
existence of a poor little heart hungry for comrade- 
ship and comfort and I longed to hold both her 
hands, to draw her towards me a little, and to say : 
“ There is at least one fellow-creature who under- 
stands you, who will miss you sorely, who will 
count the days till you come back.” 

I neither said nor did any of these things. 
Honestly, I do not know whether it was awkward 
shyness or subconscious prudence which kept me 
back. Perhaps it was neither. Most likely it 
was her own quick sense of softness to be avoided 
here, of duties waiting to be done elsewhere. 
Hurrying down the garden-path, she rattled off 
so many directions about time-tables and luggage, 
about boots and waterproofs, about postal and 
telegraphic addresses that, at the gate, she got 
away without shaking hands at all. 
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They have been gone three weeks. 

If somebody should demand a straight Yes or 
No to the question : “ Do you wish you had never 
seen or heard of Dollie Watts ? ” I don’t know 
which I should answer. A bachelor bookworm 
cannot easily change his ways of life, and there 
are moments when I feel that I have been 
victimized. Still, we can’t put back the clock. 
Things have gone so far that there is only one 
arrangement possible. The sooner Dollie returns 
home and begins adjusting herself to the new 
conditions, the better for everybody. 

With Mrs. Horsley there has not been the 
smallest difficulty. I was dreading the moment 
when I should have to announce that Dollie 1s 
henceforth to be a kind of adopted daughter : 
but, quite a fortnight ago, Mrs. Horsley came 
to me with a serious and determined air to propose 
this very solution. She laid before me her scheme, 
fully worked out. Dollie is to go on with her 
gardening ; to look after her own room ; and 
to perform light tasks proper to the young lady 
of the house. Her instruction in cookery and in 
general housekeeping is not to cease. Ample 
leisure will remain for her music and French. 
She is to lunch and dine with me ; but I am still 
to be allowed a bachelor’s breakfast, because 
nobody can cure my bad habit of reading at table 
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the book-catalogues and pamphlets which the 
postman nearly always brings. 

Ada and Lucy Cobbett are penitent; but 
they will hardly ever be wanted, now that Mrs. 
Horsley has found a well-trained housemaid to 
“live in.” No doubt, a few difficulties will arise 
out of my adopting Dollie. Forewarned, however, 
is forearmed. Nobody concerned in the arrange- 
ment must be touchy. Nobody must expect 
anybody else to be a flawless model of tact, 
delicacy and patience. Poor Dollie herself will 
_ have the hardest part to play. 

Although she has sent me a picture post-card 
every day, Miss Watts has written me only two 
letters. I am pinning the first of them into this 
book. Here it is : 


Dear GUARDIAN, 

Lady Hilda says I am to begin my letters 
like this, so I know st is all right and you will not 
be vexed. 

I am very happy here. The mountains are so 
high that the tops are often hidden in clouds. There 
is a water-fall at the end of the garden. It goes all 
day and all night. Yesterday we went fishing with 
an old man named Evan Griffith but I don’t want 
to go any more because it is dreadful to see such pretty 
little fish caught and put in a basket. There is a 
cat here, but it hasn't got any name except * the 
cat” and it is frightened when you try to pet it, 
not a bit like Rory. 

Lady Hilda says I must not write more than 
twenty lines about the day I ran away. Dear 
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Guardian, I know now that it was wicked to try 
and kill myself but I can’t feel it was wicked to 
go off and earn a living so as to try to pay you back 
all you have spent for me, a perfect stranger. I 
would have done sewing and mending, or looking 
after children or even scrubbing floors. How lovely 
it will be when I can make enough money to give 
some away. Please do not be angry with me. Lady 
Hilda says it gives you and Mrs. Horsley happiness 
to do things for me. So I know you will understand 
me, dear Guardian. The happiness of giving— 
I do want it so much. When I come back, I am 
going to work very hard in the garden. That ts 
something. And in case Mrs. Horsley ever has to 
go away and rest I mean to learn all about cooking 
and keeping a house so that I can look after you, 
dear Guardian. | 

I send much love to Mrs. Horsley and kind wishes 
to Tim Farland. Oh, how I do wish you were more 
fond of Rory, so that I could ask you to give him 
three big hugs and three kisses from 

Yours affectionately, 
Dorrie Watts. 


In the course of my life, I have had awkward 
letters to answer but never have I framed and 
penned and torn up so many drafts as in replying 
to poor Dollie. One long screed got so far as 
to be put in the envelope and gummed down. 
It informed Dollie that she is already giving : 
that she is fully living up to Wordsworth’s 
“ Give all thou hast ” ; that the giving of money 
(which will come later on in life) is a smaller 
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thing than giving confidence, affection and 
service ; that, well, never mind the rest, because 
I suddenly hated my own sermon and ripped it 
into pieces. In its place I wrote all our scanty 
news, especially about Rory finding a hedgehog, 
and I also wrote to Lady Hilda begging her to 
break the tidings of Dollie’s new status in this 
house. In reply I have received a very proper 
and correct expression of gratitude from Miss 
Watts, with hardly a trace of Dollie in it. 

The house is dull; the garden is becoming 
tasteless and unkempt ; there are no flowers in 
my study or in the dining-room ; nobody brushes 
Rory’s coat. Mrs. Horsley tells me three times 
a day about tourists who have broken their necks 
on Welsh mountains, or have been drowned in 
Welsh lakes. After each recital she sighs and 
says: “ I do hope and pray they are all right.” 

So do I. 
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An autumn, a winter and half a spring have 
sped their course without my adding a line to this 
book. 

To-day, Friday, the fifteenth of May, 1920, 
is the first anniversary of Dollie’s coming here ; 
so I had better bring the chronicle up to date in 
a few words. Happily, there is not one exciting 
event to record. We have lived peacefully, in 
great contentment and harmony. 

Mrs. Horsley has been pure gold. The reasons 
for her humility and benevolence, where Dollie 
is concerned, remain hidden from my ken, and 
I shall do no good by burrowing into them. Per- 
haps things would have run less smoothly if 
Dollie herself had not been a pearl of simplicity, 
delicacy, reasonableness and sweet unselfishness 
in all her dealings with Mrs. Horsley. If any 
friction has arisen I have not once been conscious 
of it ; nor have I had to clarify a single misunder- 
standing. | 

By this time, Dollie’s French is not much 
worse than my own. For music she showed no 
aptitude, so I soon released her from the drudgery 
of useless practice. She types my letters and keeps 
my accounts, although nothing will induce her 
to go and cash a cheque at the bank. Her 
cookery is already tolerable. Dressmaking she 
detests. Over the garden, Miss Watts reigns 
as absolute monarch, 
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In re-planning my modest acre, Dollie has 
rubbed out the line of demarcation between 
flowers and vegetables. When the tall peas and 
runner-beans and nasturtiums and hollyhocks and 
giant sunflowers are full-grown this summer, we 
shall have a quarter of a mile of shady, winding 
walks. In one place the path forks, like a stream 
flowing round an island—an island, in this case, 
full of tarragon, mint, sage, parsley, marjoram, 
thyme, and I don’t know what other sweet herbs. 
Near the outhouses, enclosing a plot of land which 
Tim Farland used as a dumping-ground for 
rubbish, the path is four-square, like the cloisters 
of a monastery, and through the side-arches of 
greenery you see a trim little garth, planted with 
potatoes. Rows of early cauliflowers radiate, 
like the spokes of a wheel, from a bushy centre 
crowded with last year’s curly kales towards a 
neat circumference of spinach beet. Before long, 
we are to behold other patterns traced out in the 
feathery tops of carrots and in the bold leafage 
of beet-roots. Already we are eating pert little 
radishes and tiny lettuces in spite of our Sillport 
climate’s bad fame. 

To effect these changes so quickly, I have had 
tohelp. At first the spade-work quickly tired me, 
and I was bad-tempered; but Miss Watts 
respectfully insisted, and now I am as enthusiastic 
as herself. Digging has done mea power of good, 
and I feel ten years younger. 

Dollie’s long and hard work in the garden has 
solved a problem which worried me sorely at the 
time I, so to speak, adopted her. In the peculiar 
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circumstances, how was I to provide her with 
young girl friends? I felt that it would be bad 
for her to spend all her time with a man old 
enough to be her father, and with Mrs. Horsley, 
a woman old enough to be her grandmother. But 
the difficulty has not arisen. The only time I have 
broached the subject to Dollie—it was last 
October—she showed not only distaste but alarm 
at the prospect of girl-companions. Perhaps she 
had enough of them during her orphanage days. 
Her response to my hint was to throw herself 
heart and soul into the work of the garden, so 
that she has no time for outside friendships. 

I see hardly anything of Lady Hilda. Dollie 
goes to the Tower every Thursday for tea, but I 
myself have been invited there only three times 
in eight months, and her ladyship does not come 
to this house. 

Practically nothing more has transpired con- 
cerning Dollie’s antecedents. In January, after 
much trouble, I found out a fact or two from a 
man who is secretary at Dollie’s first orphanage— 
the orphanage where they named her “ Watts ” 
so many years ago. He says that the child was 
found in the lounge of one of the big London 
hotels. She remembered having been brought 
by train, the same morning, from the country by 
a dark lady in black ; also that the lady took her 
to the hotel and told her to amuse herself with the 
illustrated papers. It seems that no more was 
seen or heard of the lady in black, and that Dollie 
could give no clue to the place she had come from. 
The police took charge of her, and, when all their 
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enquiries failed, they handed her over to some 
charitable ladies who placed her in an orphanage. 

Did the lady in black abduct poor Dollie? 
Or was it that Dollie was the lady’s own child 
and that some street accident struck the mother 
down while Dollie sat waiting and waiting? I 
do not know. Neither does the secretary. Per- 
haps nobody ever will. 
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I am no believer in telepathy. But what a 
coincidence! After leaving it unopened for 
nearly three-quarters of a year, I began on Friday 
scribbling again in this book. And, at the very 
moment when I was writing the words, “ There is 
not one exciting event to record,’’ something 
wonderful was happening only fifty paces from 
my study window. Or, rather, something wonder- 
ful was beginning to happen. It has taken three 
days to reach a climax. 

It appears that, on Friday afternoon, Dollie 
was in the garden wearing her oldest clothes. 
With Tim Farland’s help she was prolonging a 
pergola. Dollie does this kind of work both 
quickly and thoroughly, first sorting out the 
rustic timber for the uprights and cross-pieces, 
then boring holes down through the topsoil into 
the clay, and finally erecting and bracing the 
pergola in lengths of about four yards at a time. 
Of course she makes herself comically grimy. 
The rough poles tear her overall and sometimes 
she hits her fingers instead of the wire staples 
with her mallet. 

About four o’clock on Friday afternoon, when 
Dollie’s back was turned, Tim Farland saw two — 
hands gripping the top of the wall, on the quiet 
side of the garden—the wall which screens us 
from Crooked Lane. The hands belonged to 
somebody who was trying to scale the wall : 
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because, a moment later, Tim Farland saw a 
head and shoulders. The intruder stared into 
our garden for at least a full minute. Then he 
let go and disappeared. 

Tim said nothing. He thought Miss Watts 
would be vexed, seeing that her hands and even 
her cheeks were smudged. Moreover, he con- 
cluded that the Paul Pry was merely some idle 
lad of no importance. On Saturday, however, 
the same thing occurred twice. Tim began to 
be angry. 

Yesterday, Sunday morning, just after Mrs. 
Horsley and Miss Watts had set out for church 
—I wish now that I had gone with them—Tim 
Farland, who was leaning on our tradesmen’s gate 
smoking a cigarette, saw a tall, well-dressed man 
slip out of Crooked Lane and follow cautiously 
in their wake. Tim’s first impulse was to give 
chase : but he isa cautious man. He threw away 
his cigarette and came at once to me, with a full 
report of the affair from Friday onwards. At 
first I was merely angry at the stranger’s gross 
impertinence, and I said to Tim: 

“ We will do nothing to-day. It is Sunday, 
so there will be too many people walking in 
Crooked Lane. But to-morrow we will catch 
him. As soon as he puts up his head, you will 
creep out through the side gate and hold him till 
I come. Not a word to Miss Dollie or Mrs. 
Horsley.” 

On a Sunday, luncheon is our principal meal 
of the day, but I made Dollie quite anxious by 
eating hardly anything. The more I pondered 
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Tim’s news the more I was worried. What if 
the mysterious troubler should be a spy sent by 
somebody who has better rights over Dollie than 
my own? I tried to assure myself that such 
things do not happen outside the covers of Mrs. 
Horsley’s trashy novels; but immediately an 
inward voice exclaimed: “ Truth is stranger 
than fiction.” 

A timely drizzle began damping and chilling 
the air, just as we were drinking our coffee : so 
Dollie did not suggest sitting in the garden. Later 
on, she read to me some passages from books on 
the Antarctic, which interests both of us greatly. 
At supper I was more successful in dissembling 
my fears, but when the child had gone to bed 
Tim Farland and I went all round the garden and 
I did not retire to rest without seeing that all our 
locks and chains, bolts and bars, held true. 

This afternoon—Monday—Tim and I worked 
out our simple plot. I made Dollie desert her 
beloved pergola and stay indoors copying out 
my paper on “ Deafness in Cases of Chronic 
Neuritis.”” We took care, however, to put out 
the step-ladders near the pergola, as well as a 
tool-chest and plenty of horticultural timber. 
Better still, I took Dollie’s old overall and big 
straw hat off the hook and arranged them on a 
straw dummy to imitate Dollie herself sitting 
down to rest. - 

We had waited nearly an hour when two hands 
flashed into sight at the top of the wall. They 

rotruded from the cuffs of a new and clean 
ean sports-coat—certainly not the coat of a 
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tramp or a gypsy. Instantly the little wicket 
creaked and Tim Farland disappeared. 

I sprinted towards the front gate, so that 
Tim and I should hold our prey on both flanks. 
But, before running out into the road, I glanced 
back. l 

What I saw almost choked me with alarm and 
rage. A man, young and lithe and tall, swarmed 
over the coping, leapt down into our garden and 
swooped like an eagle upon Dollie’s effigy. 

I dashed after him. At the same moment, 
Tim Farland, who had seen the man jump our 
wall, followed by the same route but unluckily 
stumbled and fell full-length among the Windsor 
beans, the most promising of all poor Dollie’s 
crops. Leaving him to struggle up again, I 
grabbed the stranger’s well-cut sleeve and blurted 
out : 

“ Now, sir!” 

He was a young giant who could have knocked 
me spinning and could have leapt back into 
Crooked Lane as easily as he had leapt into our 
garden. He did nothing of the kind. He merely 
shook off my arm and swung himself round to 
look me squarely in the eyes. His own grey eyes 
were sparkling with annoyance but I could not 
find in them the smallest trace of fear. Indeed, in 
spite of my wrath, I was immediately conscious 
that, in spite of the outrageous liberty he had 
taken, this young fellow looked like an honest 
man and a gentleman. 

“ Now, sir, now,” I said again very sternly. 
“ What are you doing here?” 
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He faced me, neither insolent nor penitent, 
and answered, in a strong and pleasant voice : 

“ I came to find Miss Easterwood.” 

The relief was enormous. In my stupidity I 
forgot that “ Watts” was a mere makeshift 
name tacked on to poor Dollie when she was 
already eight years old. I took it for granted 
that this unabashed young stranger had made 
a huge blunder and that two minutes more would 
T to put him out of my garden and out of my 
ife. 

“ In Sillport we are still rather old-fashioned,” 
I said ironically. “ When gentlemen call upon 
ladies, it is preferred that they should come in 
by the front gate and the front door. I see my 
wall has torn your coat. Allow me to have the 
pleasure of conducting you back into the king’s 
highway by the more humdrum but less in- 
convenient route.” 

“I want to see Miss Easterwood,” he said, 
doggedly. 

“ It is evident you want to see her very badly,” 
I retorted, pleased with my own sarcasm. “ And 
it is equally evident that Miss Easterwood must 
be a very charming young person, or you would 
not risk breaking your neck for a minute’s talk 
with her on the sly. Unfortunately, however, 
no Miss Easterwood lives here.” 

“ That’s a lie,” he said bluntly. Although his 
words were offensive there was nothing insulting 
in his tone. I had ceased to be angry with him. 
I felt half amused, half sorry. None the less, it 
seemed high time to end the episode, so I said : 
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‘I have owned this house for twenty years and 
only one young lady has ever lived in it—the lady 
who sometimes wears this hat and this overall. 
Her name is not Easterwood.” 

A sudden light gladdened his puzzled face, and 
the young man cried : 

“ You mean Miss Watts! Of course! Last 
week, at the orphanage, they told me she was 
called Miss Watts. Beastly ugly name it is too |! 
No Watts for me, thank you. I’ve always thought 
of her by her Christian name, Dollie. Dollie 
Easterwood . . . I didn’t know the Easterwood 
till a fortnight ago, but there’s the name that 
suits her! Dollie Easterwood. Dollie Easter- 
wood...” 

He pronounced the name thrice, seeming for 
the moment to forget my existence. And it was 
a good thing he did. By his tones even more 
than by his words I knew that this wholesome, 
handsome, hearty young stranger could reveal 
to me the great secret. 

Just then, a snatch of song came dancing on the 
air. It told me that Dollie had finished copying 
my manuscript and that she might at any moment 
come seeking me in the garden. Stepping quickly 
to the side of Tim Farland, who had been standing 
just out of earshot, I said : 

“ Get out the car. Follow us along Lugger 
Lane and Broad Street, as far as the market-place. 
Tell Mrs. Horsley I have been called away for 
an hour. And not one word about this . . . this 
See to anybody, especially not to Miss 

ollie.” 
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When I bade my visitor follow me out into the 
road, he rose in rebellion and said flatly : 

“ Not me. Not without seeing Miss Easter- 
wood.” 

“ By what right?” I demanded. “ Are you 
her brother, her guardian, or what ? ” 

Although I spoke sharply, my heart was in 
my mouth. What if this resolute youth had a 
right to take Dollie away ? 

His hand moved towards the inner pocket of 
his sports-coat as if to bring forth some paper or 
parchment. But he merely took out a cigarette- 
case, lit a cigarette deliberately, and at last 
replied : 

“ Not likely ! I’m simply an old friend.” 

“ Well,” I said, with as much dignity as could 
be mustered at a moment of so great relief, “ you 
are speaking to the young lady’s guardian. Come, 
sir, out with it. What is your business with my 
adopted daughter.” 

“ Adopted daughter!” he burst out wrath- 
fully. “That won’t wash. Why I’ve watched 
her two afternoons, working like a navvy and 
almost in rags. Daughter! Adopted daughter | 
Slave, you mean. By Jove, don’t we all know 
how people like you pretend to give a home to 
some poor girl from an orphanage, just to work 
her and starve her to the bone?” 

“ One moment, young man,” I said. “ If my 
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adopted daughter chooses to have gardening for 
a hobby and is reasonable enough to do the 
rougher work in old clothes, that’s her own affair. 
But as for a slave . . . listen! You hear her 
singing ? And as for the rags—well, the other 
young girls of Sillport hardly agree with you. 
Later on, you shall see for yourself: always 
provided that your explanations are satisfactory. 
Now come, don’t be a young ass. Surely you 
can’t expect me to take you into my house like 
an honoured guest until I know why you crawled 
over the wall instead of presenting yourself at 
the door like a z 

I was on the brink of saying “ like a gentleman,” 
but I said “ like a civilised being ” instead. The 
words went home. He became sheepish : and 
when I gently pushed him along the gravel path 
he obeyed without another grumble. 

We gained the road without being seen from 
the house. As we passed under the shade of the 
old elms in Lugger Lane I stiffened my lip and 
began framing a stern reprimand. But suddenly 
an idea smote me. I stopped dead and asked : 

“ Did you ever hear of a boy who called himself 
Lord Nelson, or the Great Mogul ? ” 

Not only his grey-blue eyes but all the rest of 
his honest face lit up with delight. “ Great 
Mogul, Lord Nelson!” he echoed. “Why 
that was me |” 

A horn sounded. It was the horn of my own 
car. While I was telling Tim Farland that he 
might go back to his gardening, the Great Mogul 
inspected the car with a few rapid and confident 
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glances. I was mounting into the driver’s seat 
when he said “ I'll drive, if you like,” and I found 
myself supplanted at the wheel. 

“ Straight through the town to the old church, 
then up the hill, to the right,” I said. “ We are 
going to see the lady who brought Dollie to my 
house.” 

He winced. Evidently he anticipated a bad 
quarter of an hour with some she-dragon. Until 
we had passed the church and had begun mounting 
the slope to Sillport Tower he remained silent. 
Then he broke out into chuckles. Dimples 
rollicked over his healthy cheeks and at the corners 
of his cheerful eyes and truthful mouth. Not for 
my ears, but loud enough for me to catch the 
words, he crowed : 

“ To think of Dollie remembering the Great 
Mogul !”’ 

Inside the stately domain of Sillport Tower, 
Lord Nelson dropped his levity. Although the 
Tudor and Jacobean additions are unimportant, 
the great round Tower itself is always impressive, 
especially when its dark stones are seen in con- 
trast with the fresh green of spring. Under so 
grim a fortress there might be many a gloomy 
dungeon ; and in its hall a chatelaine with the 
powers of life and death. 

Happily Lady Hilda was at home. She re- 
ceived us in the chilly little ante-chamber where 
so much of her business is done—a room which 
she has deliberately made cheerless so that prolix 
visitors shall not be tempted to waste time. My 
companion had given me his name—Felix Roke— 
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just before we rang the clanging bell outside the 
onderous door: so I was able to make the 
introductions. 

When I said that our errand concerned Dollie, 
Lady Hilda enveloped Mr. Roke in an anxious 
and searching gaze. I believe that nothing in his 
general appearance offended her ; because she 
immediately made us mount the famous staircase 
of black oak to the half-moon-shaped library on 
the upper floor of the Tower. All the windows 
were open : and over the whispering of the tree- 
tops we could hear the grumbling of the sea. 

Lady Hilda hates preambles, so I said at once : 
“ On Friday and Saturday afternoons, Mr. Felix 
Roke spent his time looking over my garden wall 
at Dollie. You know how devoted Dollie is to 
her old overall and how she makes herself as 
black as a sweep? Well, Mr. Felix Roke came 
to the conclusion that I had wheedled the managers 
of an orphanage to lend me a galley-slave ; that 
Dollie has nothing to wear save rags and that I 
never give her a cake of soap. This afternoon, 
the gardener and I watched for him. He jumped 
over the garden wall. We got him; and here 
he is. What does your ladyship think about it ? ” 
- Lady Hilda’s face kindled with such hot wrath 
that I hastened to extinguish the blaze by adding : 
‘ His excuse is that he is an old friend of Dollie’s 
—the boy that used to climb over her wall, the 
little boy called Lord Nelson.” 

“ Oh |” gasped Lady Hilda. In the twinkling 
of an eye she became a different creature. A few 
seconds before, she had been on the point of 
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withering Lord Nelson with a scorn like the 
opening of a furnace door ; but now she looked 
as if she could have run up to him and hugged 
him. Mr. Roke himself was caught in the wheels 
of her emotions and went whirling round with 
them. First he paled: then he blushed like a 
irl. 

: Never before—not even on the day when 
Dollie confessed to swallowing the white powder— 
had I seem Lady Hilda completely lose grip of 
any emergency, however difficult and unexpected. 
But she soon regained mastery of herself and of 
the situation. 

“ You have not had tea?” she asked abruptly. 
And she answered her own question by adding 
instantly : “ Of course you haven’t. I will have 
it brought up. And, while it is being made, we 
will hear the story.” 

The mistress of Sillport Tower never compels 
her servants to climb the stairs merely to take an 
order. She went to an old-fashioned speaking- 
tube and gave her instructions. Then, breaking 
another of her stern habits, she avoided her 
usual hard chair and settled herself in one corner 
of the vast Empire settee. Lord Nelson was in 
the other corner, at least six feet away. From 
an arm-chair, near the middle window, I tried 


_to restore solemnity by informing Mr. Roke that 


we required him to begin at the beginning and to 

justify his conduct without prevarication. 
Helped by a few leading questions, Lord Nelson 

said: “In the year nineteen-eleven, my father 


and mother were in Ceylon. The pater had 
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estates out there. I stayed with a stiff and starchy 
aunt in a big cottage near Saltferry Wells. The 
servants were old and grumpy, there were no 
horses except a lazy old nag, no dogs except 
a nasty fat snappy little pug, and not even a 
kitchen cat. I was strictly forbidden to mix with 
the boys of the village, so of course I tried to 
chum up with them ; but they were such muffs 
and louts that I didn’t try twice. 

“ The summer of nineteen-eleven was hot and 
fine, month after month, so I stayed out of doors 
nearly all day long. One morning I was loafing 
along a lane and I heard a ball thudding against 
the other side of a moss-grown wall. I climbed 
up and saw a little girl, trying to play a new sort 
of cricket all by herself. She had stuck up three 
stumps at the bottom of a gentle slope near the 
wall. The game was to hurl the ball against the 
wall in such a way that it bounced back and 
scattered the stumps. I couldn’t help calling down 
to the little girl and asking her why she was 
playing a rotten game like that.” 

“ Poor little Dollie,” said Lady Hilda. “ In- 
stead of jeering at her, it would have been more 
to the point to show her something better.” 

.“ I did,” protested Lord Nelson eagerly. “I 
jumped down and made a cricket-bat out of a 
strip of wood from the edging of the path and 
we played for more than an hour, till somebody 
called out from a big tumble-down house and she 
ran away. 

“ After that, I climbed over the wall every day. 
We must have played hundreds of games of 
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cricket. The slips of wood hadn’t been painted 
for years and they used to snap in two when we 
hit the ball extra hard. That was part of the fun. 
When it was too hot, or there was a shower, or 
we were tired, I used to tell her yarns in a mouldy 
summer-house. When I look back on it, that 
summer seemed to last for years.” 

At this moment, Glover, the deft and demure 
parlour-maid whom nobody would suspect of the 
“past” from which Lady Hilda rescued her, 
came in with the tea. It was the kind of tea that 
Dollie always raves about. Once when I surprised 
Lady Hilda having tea alone, I found her with 
nothing more than a bit of unbuttered toast 
and a cup of hot water tinged with a weak infusion 
of dried blossoms from the Tower lime-trees ; 
but her teas for young visitors are famous. Over 
and above the expected toast, thin bread-and- 
butter, sandwiches and hot tea-cakes, there are 
always curious boxes of lacquer or alabaster 
containing strange sweetmeats, dried fruits and 
tiny ratafia biscuits. The Great Mogul ate with 
a great appetite. 

“ How old were you?” asked Lady Hilda. 

“ I was twelve. Dollie was eight or nine. I 
remember her birthday was the day before mine. 
Well, I must get on. The end of the holidays 
came, and I pleased my aunt so much by saying 
Pd had a splendid time that she gave me five 
pounds and invited me for the next year. But 
they wanted me in Ceylon, because of my mother’s 
health. I went out there. Then there was the 
War. My mother died in ’17 and my father 
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later in the same year. I got into the army the 
day I was eighteen and I ought to have gone to 
Mespot but I had rotten luck. The Armistice 
upset everything. 

“ When I came back to England last month, 
I went down to Saltferry Wells and climbed the 
old wall, even before seeing my aunt. I found 
the whole place changed. It was a seedsman’s 
trial-ground, with I don’t know how many cucum- 
ber-frames and hot-houses. All the big trees cut 
down except an old apple tree. 

“ That night I made a clean breast of every- 
thing to my old aunt. She is very old now, over 
eighty, and she hears badly. All I got out of her 
was a lament over the follies and misfortunes of 
Sir Godfrey Easterwood. Fortunately my aunt’s 
companion-housekeeper heard us talking : and, 
next day, while my aunt was snoozing after lunch, 
this Mrs. Cobb told me the story. So there you 
are. Could I have another cup of tea?” 

He took the tea, not like a man refreshing him- 
self in the midst of a task but with the air of one 
who has finished the job. , 

“ Yes,” said Lady Hilda ravenously. “ Mrs. 
Cobb told you the story. Go on.” 

“ But you know it,” he exclaimed, in genuine 
surprise: He glanced suspiciously at Lady Hilda, 
and then, even more suspiciously at me. When 
he became convinced that we were not playing 
him a trick his face lightened. Once more he 
chuckled and dimpled. With a sly look at me, 
he said : 

“If I’m bringing so much valuable informa- 
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tion, the least you can do is not to slang me any 
more for climbing into your garden. Well, all 
I know is this. The tumble-down place where 
Dollie lived was called ‘The Nurdles.’ It was a 
property of the Easterwoods. I’ve looked it up. 
This Sir Godfrey was the eleventh baronet. In the 
Boer War he was mentioned three times in 
despatches. Worse luck, he met an optimist who 
was going to make everybody’s fortune. He got 
into the power of money-lenders and had to go 
and live abroad. His affairs were in a frightfal 
mess. He lived some time in Saint Malo and 
died young. Everybody thought he was a 
bachelor till one day a dark lady turned up with 
a little girl. Dollie, of course. Dollie was Sir 
Godfrey’s daughter. Dollies mother had died 
soon after Dollie was born. The dark lady was 
called Dollie’s aunt, I believe she was the dead 
mother’s cousin. But there was a bad hitch. 
Certain papers, I think a marriage certificate and 
sO on, were missing. A distant relation of Sir 
Godfrey fought the dark lady tooth and nail. 
although all the property was gone except ‘ The 
Nurdles’ and a Ge heirlooms. Mrs. Cobb says 
that the dark lady was very clever, but liable to 
such violent fits of anger that sometimes she 
went clean off her head. All through that summer 
—my summer—of nineteen-eleven, Dollie was 
left with two old caretakers while the dark lady 
was in France, searching for the papers. She 
had sworn to get justice for Dollie, even if she 
had to force a way into the presence of the King 
himself. 
K 
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“ One day, just after my holiday at Saltferry 
Wells was over, the dark lady suddenly appeared 
at ‘ The Nurdles ’ and took Dollie away, without 
luggage. From that day to this neither Dollie 
nor her aunt have been seen or heard of at Salt- 
ferry Wells. The old caretakers died. Somebody, 
with or without rights, sold or leased ‘ The 
Nurdles’ to a seedsman. So there you are.” 

“ No, no. There we aren’t,” snapped Lady 
Hilda. “ How did you pick up the lost scent ? 
How did you track Dollie to Sillport ? ” 

“ Well,” the Great Mogul answered complac- 
ently, “ I’m a bit of a detective. When I heard 
of Dollie’s disappearance, although nine years had 
passed, I said, ‘ Here’s a chance of practising 
investigation.’ It’s taken me three weeks, but 
I’ve done it.” 

“ You have been clever,” exclaimed Lady 
Hilda in admiration. 

“ Less clever than lucky,” he said. ‘“‘ When I 
enquired round the village so as to get near the 
date of Dollie’s disappearance, I had a wonderful 
piece of luck. The schoolmaster was married 
on the very day. He and his bride travelled up to 
London for their honeymoon in the same train 
as Dollie. He remembers the dark lady hailing 
a hansom cab at the London terminus, and how 
scared Dollie was amidst the noise and the 
crowds. That fixed the date, the seventeenth of 
September, 1911. So there you are.” 

“ You are wonderful,” said Lady Hilda. “A 
lady and a little girl drove away from a terminus 
in a hansom cab one Thursday morning nine 
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years ago into London, a city of six million 
people.” 

“ Being a bit of a detective,” he went on, “ I 
argued the affair out with myself like this. Dollie 
had no luggage at all ; so the aunt had probably 
intended to take her back to ‘ The Nurdles’ the 
same night. They did not return ; so probably 
there was an accident. I remembered that the 
dark lady was very excitable and that she had even 
nursed a mad plan of seeing the King: so I 
thought it would be worth while to approach the 
police and to find out whether, on or about the 
seventeenth of September, 1911, a dark lady had 
made a fuss before the vacation judge at the Law 
Courts or had tried to enter Buckingham Palace. 

“ Seeing that the only clue I could give was a 
very exact description of Dollie, as she looked in 
the summer of nineteen-eleven, I naturally didn’t 
expect success. But success came within twenty- 
four hours. I learned that a little girl, who said 
her Christian name was Dollie but didn’t know 
her own surname, had been found abandoned in 
the lounge of one of the biggest hotels and that 
after failing to get any light on the subject they 
had handed her over to an orphanage.” 

“ So there you are,” cried Lady Hilda gaily. 
“ Now, you can listen and I will carry on the 
story.” 

She recounted tersely the tale of Dollie’s eight 
years in three orphanages and of her twelve months 
in Sillport. At the end of the brief recital the 
Great Mogul said : 

“ So now I can go and see Dollie, can’t I ? ” 
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you meet, there must be a clear understanding. 
I require your promise that, until I give you leave, 
you will say nothing about her claim to be Sir 
Godfrey Easterwood’s daughter. You are young, 
Mr. Roke, but not too young to catch my mean- 
ing. You spoke of a lost marriage-certificate. 
What if it is never found? Better leave Dollie’s 
parentage a mystery than place a stigma on the 
poor child. She will not ask you awkward ques- 
tions. It will be enough for her that her old 
playmate has come back.” 

I said: “Lady Hilda is right. Probably 
Dollie remembers the terrible day of her abandon- 
ment in the hotel. But I have never pressed her. 
Only once have I asked how she passed from the 
old house to the orphanage. The memory was 
obviously such a torture to her that I turned the 
subject. But can you explain this? Why did 
she not know her surname ? ” 

“ You must ask me something easier,” said 
Mr. Roke. “I recall one wet day when I asked 
her name. All she could say was ‘My name 
is Dollie.” Perhaps the dark lady had reasons. 
Perhaps Dollie had to be passed off as a humble 
relation of the poor old caretaker. Perhaps the 
next heir, who was fighting the dark lady in the 
law courts, would have made a fuss if he had 
known that an Easterwood was living at ‘ The 
Nurdles.’ Perhaps j 

“ Without being a detective,” I said, “ I may 
be able to illuminate the whole affair. My 
solicitors can find out who were the parties to the 
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law-suits over the Easterwood properties nine 
years ago, and what became of the dark lady.” 

“ In any event, this is a great day for Dollie 
and therefore a great day for her friends,” said 
Lady Hilda. “ Doctor, do me a favour. Go 
home and break it to Dollie that a friend of her 
dead childhood has come to life again. Tell her 
who it is. Tell that splendid Mrs. Horsley as 
well. And bring Dollie to dine with me at half- 
past seven. With me and—I hope—with Mr. 
Roke. Mr. Roke, I trust you are able and willing 
to join us.” 

“ Rather !” cried Lord Nelson. “ I suppose 
a dinner jacket will do. I’m at the hotel * The 
Stars and Comet,’ and I didn’t bring much kit 
down with me.” 

“ You are most kind, Lady Hilda,” I objected. 
“ But I must press one question. Mr. Roke 
practically admits that he came this afternoon to 
abduct Dollie. I cannot allow him to see Dollie, 
even for a moment, till I know a little more.” 

Lord Nelson blushed again and said “I see 
what you mean. I quite believed that Dollie 
was being treated as a slave. I meant to get her 
away and to put her with some nuns in a convent 
at Dymchester for a week or two while I cleared 
up her claim to whatever is left of the Easterwood 
estates. I went yesterday to see the Reverend 
Mother about it.” 7 

“ That sounds thoroughly respectable,” agreed 
Lady Hilda. “ Now, let me put a question of 
my own. You say that you were keen on tracking 
Dollie because you are a bit of a detective and 
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because you wanted to practise your gift of 
investigation. If Dollie had been a boy instead 
of a girl, would you have been just as anxious to 
find her again ? ” 

Lord Nelson raised his head to meet the chal- 
lenge and replied: “ The year before I met 
Dollie, I had a boy friend, in the wet summer of 
nineteen-ten. Last month I tried to find him : 
but all that’s left of him is buried in France.” 

“ You have answered me frankly,” said Lady 
Hilda, in a tone gentler than any I ever heard 
her use before. “If I press you with one more 
question, it is not out of idle curiosity. Tell me 
this : If Dollie had been an ugly little girl with 
carroty hair and cross-eyes would you have still 
taken all this trouble to find her.” 

He wrinkled his forehead and puckered up his 
mouth for two or three seconds. Then he 
answered bluntly : 

“ No. I shouldn’t.” 

There was a silence. He broke it at last by 
adding gloomily : 

“ I suppose the dinner’s off, now I’ve said that.” 

“ No,” said Lady Hilda warmly. ‘“ The dinner 
is on. But it would have been off if you hadn’t 
given me that honest answer.” 
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To tell Dollie gently that her old playmate 
Lord Nelson had crashed like a bolt from the blue 
into our quiet Sillport life was a task beyond my 
skill: so I left it to Lady Hilda. 

It was by telephone, while young Roke and 
I were driving back to the town, that her ladyship 
broke the news. I can picture Dollie running 
into the library, at the sound of the telephone bell, 
and sitting all alone, with the receiver held to her 
ear: but what she felt and said and did is her 
own secret. 

When I entered the house alone, after dropping 
a rather surly Julius Cæsar at “ The Stars and 
Comet,” I dreaded a succession of feminine 
scenes, first with Dollie, then with Mrs. Horsley, 
and finally with both of them. Dollie was per- 
mitted to spend about ten seconds in running 
up to me and giving me, for the first time, a shy 
little kiss. Then she was snatched away by 
Mrs. Horsley, who could not speak because she 
had a row of pins in her mouth. I escaped. 
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It is nearly midnight as I scribble this log. 

To-day has been an astonishing day for us all : 
but I think the person whose astonishment ought 
to be greatest is Mr. Felix Nelson Julius Cesar 
Mogul Roke. What are his thoughts, I wonder, 
as he lies abed at “ The Stars and Comet” ? 

Barely eight hours ago, this dashing youth was 
preparing to abduct a ragged and trembling 
drudge from the clutches of a callous tyrant. 
He was ready to involve himself in the gravest 
complications and almost certainly to break the 
law. The actual sequel has been different. He 
has eaten off gold plate in a medieval castle, with 
a handsome lady on his left and a pretty girl on 
his right. He has seen the drudge in queen’s 
raiment and he has finished the evening smoking 
an excellent cigar with the callous tyrant. 

Lady Hilda’s housekeeping has been one of 
this amazing day’s biggest surprises. It turns 
out that her peaceful establishment is like the 
Navy, as it was before the war. Her retainers 
and pensioners had not seen active service for 
a long time, but, when “ Prepare for Action!” was 
sounded this afternoon, every man and woman of 
Lady Hilda’s forces seems to have instantly 
taken up the appointed station. Within a space 
of two hours this wonderful woman changed 
from an austere and busy spinster into a feudal 
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dame, ruling almost royally in her ancestral 
tower. 

In these times, when every upstart profiteer 
is accustomed to dwell in the marble halls of 
gorgeous modern hotels, with powdered lackeys 
to serve him and with musicians to hide his lack 
of conversation, I hate pomp and circumstance. 
But at Lady Hilda’s the marble and the gold are 
solid and genuine—not skin-deep shams as in 
the gilded restaurants of our day. Moreover, her 
footmen wear her livery as if they were born in it 
—)just as fish are born with silver scales and as 
tigers are born with striped coats. Everything— 
the lights, the plate, the crystal—is mellowed, 
to borrow Coventry Patmore’s words, by “a 
thousand years’ civilities.”’ As I sit and write, 
my brain still glows with the remembered 
splendour, like a lamp still warm after the flame 
has been put out. 

In obedience to Lady Hilda’s final order by 
telephone, Dollie and I arrived at the Tower by a 
quarter-past seven. No. Not Dollie. My 
companion was at least Miss Watts, and possibly 
Miss Dorothea Easterwood. As usual, Ae wore 
her fine raiment without a trace of ostentation : 
yet she could not have attained more of a high- 
born mien even if I had broken it to her that she 
was believed to be of proud and ancient lineage. 
The new dress, in contrast with the girlish garb 
she wore at our nasturtium dinner, was a grown- 
up and stately composition. I think the material 
is what they call gold brocade. The colour is 
that of a copper-beech, but only a little of it shows 
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through an intricate overgrowth of what looks 
like gold—real gold but very thin. Dollie’s shoes 
were covered with the same stuff. Mrs. Horsley 
took me on one side after we had put Miss Watts 
in the car and briefly justified the grandeur of this 
golden robe by explaining that Dollie costs hardly 
anything for her ordinary dress. Mrs. Horsley 
added, with deep thankfulness: “ It’s nothing 
short of providential that the dress was ready for 
to-night.” 

Although we had stepped out of the car in 
warm daylight, it was dim enough inside the 
frowning old ‘Tower to make the wax candles and 
the leaping log-fire as reasonable as they were 
delightful. In two or three strides we had 
exchanged the balminess of early summer for the 
cosiness of midwinter. 

After praising Dollie’s dress, Lady Hilda, who 
had put on the robe of silver tissue which she 
wore at the birthday dinner, said: “‘ You see, 
I haven’t been able to find anything new in my 
rag-bag.”’ 

Gallantries come tardily to my lips ; and, when 
they get spoken, they do not amount to much. 

said : 

“TIm glad. I was afraid I should never see 
you wearing it again.” 

It was the best I could do—a poor best, yet 
our hostess seemed pleased. Then she led us 
into the vast ingle-nook and said gently : 

“ Dear Dollie, the doctor and I understand 
how happy you must feel to find, after all these 
years, an old friend, a very great friend. In this 
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old Tower, the past and the present are meeting 
to-night. But there is the future. You see, we 
know nothing of Mr. Roke——” 

Dollie looked blank. 

“ You knew his name was Roke, Felix Roke ? ” 
Lady Hilda remarked. 

“ He may have told me. I only remember his 
nicknames—Julius Cæsar and the rest,” said 
Dollie. 

Well,” her ladyship went on. “ That sup- 
ports what I was going to say. To-night, as you 
see, we shall celebrate the event with all the 
honours Sillport Tower can render. It will be 
natural and proper for you to welcome Mr. Roke 
warmly and to chatter freely with him about old 
times. But don’t forget that you and he are no 
longer children. Why, this very dress you are 
wearing is not a schoolgirl’s. It is a young lady’s. 
If Mr. Roke should suggest meeting you again, 
or writing to you, remember that the doctor and 
I must decide. Above all, do not put any ques- 
tions about your family history. With this new 
clue in his hands, the doctor will find out every- 
thing before many months are over.” 

“ I don’t want to know my family history,” 
retorted Miss Watts, almost indignantly. “I 
want to go on always, as I am now.” 

An enormous bell, like the bell of a monastery, 
filled the vestibule and the hall with lordly 
clangour. Encompassed by the echoes, as by an 
invisible body-guard of good angels, Julius Cesar 
once more entered Sillport Tower. The change 
from a loose sports-jacket and easy flannel trousers 
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to well-cut evening clothes made him look even taller 
than before. Hegreeted Lady Hilda punctiliously, 
instead of airing the slack manners of our day. 

“ Here is Dollie,” said her ladyship. 

The reunion took place under the massive 
arch of the ingle-nook. Lit by fitful flames from 
the beechen logs on the fire-dogs, Dollie stood 
erect in her golden robe, her feet resting on the 
skin of a leopard. For quite a long time—it must 
have been six or seven seconds at least—the two 
youngsters gazed at one another in blank amaze. 
Lord Nelson’s furtive glimpses at Dollie in her 
old overall and clogs had not prepared him for 
this vision of daintiness and elegance. As for 
Dollie, I suspect that she had gone on picturing 
her Great Mogul as a little boy in knickerbockers. 

“Itis... and it isn’t,” he said. 

“It isn’t . . . and it is,” she answered. 

“ Let me make sure it is the same Dollie,” he 
persisted. ‘“‘ Do you know anything about this 
knife ? ” 

She examined a clasp-knife which he handed 
to her, and replied : ““ This is the knife you gave 
me on my birthday years and years ago. We hid 
it in the apple tree.” 

A rumbling gong called us to dinner. I took 
in Lady Hilda, and the two juveniles followed us 
into the short, lofty dining-room with lancet 
windows cut in the thick walls and with an odd 
little wooden balcony for the musicians. Here 
again a fire of beechwood burned under the carved 
shields of the chimney-piece ; and wax lights 
rebuked the gathering shadows. 
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Gleaming softly in contrast with the black oak 
of the table lay four golden platters, octagonal 
in shape and elaborately ornamented. I guessed 
at once that these must form part of the famous 
sixteenth-century gold dinner-service captured 
by Sir Humphrey Barrowmore from the Spaniards 
in 1589. Four other pieces from the same service 
adorned the board—a flagon, a spice-box and two 
great salt-cellars. 

The porcelain bowls and plates to fit the golden 
platters were decorated in dark blue on an ivory 
ground. I glanced at the bill of fare, written 
in my hostess’s own firm hand and saw that, 
although they were to be presented in our 
twentieth-century order, the dishes themselves 
would recall the olden time. We began with cold 
eggs, boiled just hard enough to allow of slicing 
up into a sharp green sauce of pounded sorrel. 
The.soup was a spiced mutton broth, and the fish 
was a small salmon, served whole. 

Under the constraint of their elders’ presence, 
Dollie and Felix Roke spoke little. ‘To make 
talk, I drew the young man’s attention to the 
gold platters and told him that they had been 
taken from a Spanish flag-ship. Lord Nelson 
scrutinized the ornamentation closely and said : 

“ Ifan Englishman took these from a Spaniard, 
the Spaniard must have stolen them from a 
Portuguese.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” asked Lady Hilda, 
warmly interested. | 

Very modestly but none the less authoritatively, 
the young man said: “ This rather fussy design 
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is large Manuelino—the late Portuguese Gothic. 
See. The patterns are nearly as fanciful as the 
gold fiiligree all over Dollie’s dress. The 
Manuelino style expresses the spirit of the great 
Portuguese navigators. The traceries suggest the 
coiled ropes and dangling anchors of seafaring 
men: I might almost go further and say they 
suggest the blossoms of tropical islands festooned 
between palm trees. These plates are exception- 
ally interesting. Their Manuelino is dignified 
by the beginnings of Portuguese Renaissance.” 

If the salmon on the long dish had opened its 
mouth and had begun to give us its views on the 
League of Nations, I could hardly have been more 
surprised. Felix Roke looks as if everything 
other than games and sports would be hateful to 
him ; yet he turns out to be a travelled and 
learned man. 

The fish looked old-fashioned, but it was 
beaten by the next dish, which appeared to be a 
small peacock, roasted whole, as in the days when 
wet cloths were respectfully wrapped round 
peacocks’ neck and heads to protect them from 
the fire. I had often read how the old English 
cooks used to sew the peacock’s skin back into 
its place when the roasting was complete and how 
they added the gorgeous tail before sending the 
dish to table. The neck and tail of Lady Hilda’s 
bird were more splendid than the rainbow : 
because they were made, as I soon perceived, of 
china most cunningly shaped and coloured. 
Hidden between this counterfeit peacock’s wings 
was an oval lid. The lid having been lifted, we 
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found that the china body contained the wings 
and legs and breast of a plump chicken which 
had acquired a pinkish hue through being cooked 
in red wine. 

A boar’s head followed the peacock. The 
imitation tusk and eyes stood out in ferocious 
contrast with the brown aspic jelly. A dish of 
very early “ broad ” beans—not at all broad or 
beany came next. The sweets were Old English— 
junkets, tartlets, cheese-cakes, maids-of-honour 
and old-style jellies, freshly made from calves’ 
feet and flavoured with old Marsala. As for wine, 
we had Moselle, which was rather too old, 
Bordeaux, which was rather too young, and an 
absolutely perfect bottle of port. 

Quite a learned conversation grew out of the 
Portuguese dinner-plates. Dollie, who has been 
studying architecture with me through the winter, 
delighted the Great Mogul by asking whether 
the Manuelino style was about the same date as 
the French Flamboyant. Indeed, we became so 
enthusiastic that I forgot prudence and exclaimed : 

“ If you’ve nothing better to do to-morrow, 
come and lunch with me and then [ll drive you 
out to Burcoats and show you the fourteenth- 
century wall-painting they’ve just found under 
the whitewash. It represents the Day of Judg- 
ment.” 

“Splendid. Of course I will,” he answered 
eagerly. “I hope the party will be the same as 
to-night.” 

Lady Hilda hastened to undo my indiscretion. 
“ For me and for Dollie it’s out of the question,” 
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she said with emphasis. “ ‘To-morrow afternoon 
I have twenty-five boys and girls from Sillmouth 
coming to tea. I should like Dollie to come and 
help me amuse them.” 

“ If I can be of any use ” he ventured. But 
Lady Hilda affected not to hear him and began 
to ask him about Ceylon. Could he speak 
Sinhalese? And what did he think of the rain- 
trees ? 

When dinner was over we went out into the 
garden. ‘The warmth had not died out of the 
air. ‘The vast, unseen mirror of the sea reflected 
an unworldly light. Leaving Dollie and Julius 
Cesar to chatter under the verandah, Lady Hilda 
and I wandered off towards the paddock. I 
glowed about our dinner, but my hostess cut me 
short and said : . 

“It was luck. The salmon and the boar’s 
head were ready for my fisher-boys and fisher- 
girls to-morrow. ‘There is time to prepare other 
things instead. As for the jellies, you will find 
them in this house three hundred and sixty-five 
days a year. The modern jellies, concentrated 
in packets, make me shudder. But never mind 
food. What do you think of our young people?” 

I answered that I thought they were a charming 
couple. 

“ There,” exclaimed Lady Hilda. “ Without 
meaning it, you’ve used the very phrase.” 

I said I didn’t understand. So she went on : 

“ We might have fenced with one another for 
an hour, but sooner or later we should have had 
to speak of Dollie and this Mr. Roke as ‘ a couple.’ 
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But what sort of a couple? A couple of young 
eople, a couple of old friends? Certainly. But 
is there anything more? On their own con- 
fessions, each of them has vividly remembered 
the other all these years. Tell me, Doctor, did 
anything in their behaviour at dinner strike you ? ” 
I said: “ The young man looked at Dollie a 
great deal. You want to know whether I saw 
signs of old calf-love reviving, calf-love changing 
into something more serious. I think not. He 
looked at Dollie with admiration, with satisfaction, 
I might say with relief.” 

“Relief?” It was Lady Hilda’s turn to be 
puzzled. I explained : 

“ Yes. Relief. For months, perhaps years, 
he has been feeling it his duty to search out the 
neglected, unlucky little girl from the tumble- 
down house. He came down to Sillport expecting 
to find a scared little slavey, coarsened in looks 
and broken in spirit after years in orphanages. 
Let us honour him for that. And let us be glad 
that he has had his reward. But, honestly, I 
didn’t see any signs of what we may call romance.” 

“ And Dollie ? ” she asked. 

“ Dollie,” I said, ‘“ admires him as much as he 
admires her. She too felt a great relief. When 
you broke it to her by telephone that her Julius 
Cæsar was with you and that we were all to dine 
here together, poor Dollie must have felt anxious. 
She had only known young Roke as a schoolboy 
pranking about in old clothes. When he sat 
opposite her, looking so well-bred and handsome, 
and when he spoke so intelligently and yet so 
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modestly, I suspect her thought was: * I am not 
an out-and-out, absolutely friendless foundling, 
after all. The ploughshare of fate has turned up 
a relic of my old life, my own old life, for Lady 
Hilda and the doctor to see, and it is not a relic 
to be ashamed of. Lady Hilda is a great lady and 
my old friend Julius Cesar is a great gentleman. 
Doctor Dacey is a bit of a scholar and my Lord 
Nelson is quite a match for him.’ Those, I 
believe, were Dollie’s feelings, but I’m thankful 
to say I don’t think Dollie has any silly ideas.” 

Lady Hilda remained silent so long that I had 
to ask her whether she agreed with me. 

“ Perhaps I do,” she said. “* But your last 
sentence . . . well, it seems to jar on me. Why 
do you speak of silly ideas? You yourself said, 
when I was recommending a secretary’s training 
for Dollie, that the ideal career for her was 
marriage. You would never wish her to marry 
without being in love, so I hope you have not 
made up your mind that ‘ silly ideas ’ will always 
be the name for certain feelings. And why are 
you thankful ? ” 

“ Dollie is not yet eighteen,” I answered. 
“ There’s plenty of time for falling in love later 
on. It would be hard lines if, just as I am getting 
used to having an adopted daughter, some bride- 
groom should come along and take her away.” 

“ We must look danger in the face,” she replied 
quickly. ‘‘ You were indiscreet in proposing an 
excursion to-morrow. It looks as if you have 
had nothing in life to do except to wait for this 
young man’s arrival. I purposely made my dinner 
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ceremonious. Until we know much more about 
Mr. Roke’s character and position you have no 
right to take him into your intimacy. It may be 
true that neither he nor Dollie has had a romantic 
thought until to-night. But Dollie is not a 
child. By the time I was her age, I had fallen 
in love half a dozen times.” 

“ Then it wasn’t serious,” I said. 

“ It wasn’t serious for me,” she retorted rather 
sharply. “‘ Because I was always meeting new 
people and I had a hundred interests. I had 
been twice a bridesmaid ; and a guest at twenty 
weddings. But Dollie—why, this is the first 
time in her life that a young man, I think we can 
say a young gentleman, has dined with her and 
walked with her and talked with her. Don’t 
be too positive, Doctor, that Dollie will dream no 
dreams. To young Roke, this reunion will 
probably be merely a passing adventure, an 
episode to be pleasantly remembered and occas- 
ionally repeated ; but I think Dollie is the sort 
who would suffer badly if, as the old-fashioned 
phrase goes, she were crossed in love.” 

I protested : “ You are warning me of dangers 
which may be increasing all the time we are talk- 
ing. Romeo and Juliet—I mean, Julius and Juliet 
—are sitting side by side in the dusk amidst the 
scent of lilac and hawthorn. Let us go back at 
once and play gooseberry.” 

When they heard our footsteps, Dollie and 
her friend came to meet us. Lady Hilda greeted 
them with : 

“You have been talking about old times ? ” 
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“ Yes,” said Lord Nelson. ‘“ But about new 
times as well. Especially about to-morrow after- 
noon. You have been so kind to me to-night 
that I do wish you’d let me help with these fisher- 
children. If I wire to London at eight o’clock 
to-morrow morning, a firm I know will send 
down by passenger train a box of things that’ll 
amuse the kiddies no end—big masks and toy 
musical instruments and a fire-balloon. I could 
see the wall-paintings at Burcoats and be back 
here by half-past four.” 

I fully expected that, having read me her 
lecture, Lady Hilda would snub Mr. Felix Roke. 
He was kept waiting for about the twelfth part 
of a minute, which the big fellow spent in looking 
down towards our hostess with modest entreaty 
in his good-tempered face. Then her ladyship 
surrendered without firing a shot, and said 
heartily : 

“Tt is very good of you. Come about five 
o'clock.” 
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33 


This day, Tuesday, Roke and I have been to 
Burcoats. I have suddenly become more prudent, 
so I cancelled the invitation to lunch at this house 
and took him to have cold roast beef and pickles 
and cheese at the Burcoats Inn, the old “ Hanging 
Gate.” Roke is prodigiously learned for so young 
aman. He told me surprising things about the 
English pre-Reformation painters, especially about 
Matthew Paris, who has been little more than a 
name to me until this morning. 

Dollie is very happy—indeed quite gay—but 
I still believe there are no silly ideas in her head. 
Without her being conscious of it, I think some 
strong instinct will save her from losing a chum 
in a lover. On the way home last night, she 
talked much less of Roke than of Lady Hilda— 
Lady Hilda’s kindness, Lady Hilda’s gold and 
silver and porcelain, Lady Hilda’s good looks, 
Lady Hilda’s dress. And when we came in she 
ran straight into Mrs. Horsley’s room to recount 
the night’s excitements and splendours. 
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About four o’clock this afternoon, when young 
Roke came here in a car which he had hired to 
take me to the Tower, it annoyed me to have to 
say that I was not going and to send him off alone. 
Dollie had started an hour before. 

The truth is that I wasn’t invited. 

Perhaps Lady Hilda thinks that yesterday ought 
to keep me going for a long time. Weeks often 
pass without our meeting. Or it may be that she 
fears a children’s treat would bore me. Any- 
how, I wasn’t asked. 

Nene the less, it was my duty to go and bring 
Dollie home. I arrived at the Tower just after 
half-past six, the agreed time for breaking up the 
party. I heard a whizzing noise, like a rocket. 
Up in the air, at a height of perhaps three hundred 
feet, a shapeless object, like a badly crumpled 
box-kite was hovering. It slowly expanded until 
it became a silvery elephant, trampling and beating 
the air with four pudgy feet, a swinging trunk and 
a bobbing tail. A long “ oooh-oooh ” saluted it ; 
and then there burst out a frightful din of blatant 
music. 

In the paddock a droll sight amazed my eyes. 
Little girls with fidgety legs and little boys in 
grey knickerbockers and blue jerseys were rushing 
about with the heads of enormous beasts on their 
shoulders—cardboard heads of gigantic lions, 
donkeys, stags, apes, elephants and even giraffes. 
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Further back, six or seven urchins were blowing 
hoarsely through colossal horns and trumpets, 
made of cardboard gilded to look like brass. 
Felix Roke was leading the tune through a sham 
trumpet which he held in one hand, while with 
the other he flourished a gaily coloured baton, 
like a barber’s pole, to beat the time. 

I bumped against a figure taller than the rest, 
with the head of a yellow dragon—a most terrify- 
ing monster. From between two rows of blood- 
thirsty fangs, the voice of Lady Hilda asked : 

“ Well, what do you think of this ? ” 

Before I could answer, we were joined by a 
Spanish lady, gorgeous in what looked like a yellow 
silk robe with a black mantilla. It was Dollie, 
carrying a trumpet nearly as big as herself. A 
second glance showed me that both dress and 
mantilla were made of paper. 

Failing to get my answer, Lady Hilda took ‘off 
her beast’s head and showed me a hot and happy 
face. She said: “ There must have been a 
hundred parties in this paddock these last twenty 
years, but never one like this. Oh! Do look at 
Mr. Roke.” 

Roke had dropped his barber’s pole and had 
mounted a pair of stilts. He was advancing at an 
incredible pace, driving the big-headed children 
before him. ‘Suddenly he halted and threatened 
them with a horrible flail. It had a thick black 
handle and the bright red tails must have been 
two yards long. For a moment the youngsters 
were truly scared : but the tails dropped out of 
the handle and a volley of chocolate-drops, 
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wrapped in tin-foil to imitate silver and gold 
coins, flew far and wide. 

An old horse-omnibus came shaking along the 
lane and stopped at the lower gate of the paddock. 
It had come to take the children back to Sill- 
mouth. ‘There was a rush for the roof-seats ; 
and as soon as everybody was aboard the boys and 
girls again clapped on their fierce head-gear. I 
wish I could have been in Sillport market-place 
when the ancient two-decker rumbled through the 
crowds with its load of wild beasts. 

When they were out of sight and the noise of 
their toy rattles and whistles was weakening in the 
distance, Lady Hilda and Dollie and young Roke 
took breath. All three of them were still possessed 
by the spirit of frolic. I felt “ out off it.” In 
short, I smarted : and I’m ashamed to say that 
I showed my chagrin. After saying some polite 
things about Lady Hilda’s goodness to the child- 
ren, about Dollie’s paper mantilla and about young 
Roke’s talent as master of the revels, I killed the 
general happiness by asking Roke oi ; 

“ How long are you staying in Sillport ? ” 

I do believe that he had not given the matter a 
serious thought. Perhaps he fondly hoped that 
he had a carnival before him to last all through the 
summer, like his long holiday with Dollie nine 
years ago. His brow clouded and his joviality 
changed to blankness, like a racing yacht suddenly 
becalmed. Then he flushed up and blurted out : 

“ To-morrow, or the day after.” 

Lady Hilda pierced me with a look of surprise : 
but whether of approval or of reproach I could 
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not be sure. I glanced at Dollie. She simply 
listened without the slightest betrayal of emotion. 
Indeed, I am convinced that, up to now, she has 
no emotion to betray, so far as Roke is concerned. 
During her hard life, she has learned to take 
unexpected pleasures thankfully and to enjoy them 
as long as they last, without complaining because 
they have no morrows. 

Our parting was awkward. Asa rule, at the 
close of. a pleasant gathering, everybody has had 
enough and is glad to go. Itis like the end of a 
firework display. The crackling and whizzing 
and shining are over and the empty cases are 
easily gathered up. But Roke and Lady Hilda 
and Dollie—especially Roke and Lady Hilda— 
were like Catharine wheels still coruscating, like 
star-fountains still spouting. I, the frigid and 
resentful fourth, was the handful of wet sand. 
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35 
My harshness last night has had a good sequel. 


Felix Roke and I understand one another. Just 
before breakfast this morning he rang up from 
“ The Stars and Comet ” and asked leave to come 
and see me at eleven o'clock, “ about Dollie.” 
I put him off for ten minutes while I telephoned 
to Lady Hilda, asking if the interview might be 
at the Tower, in her presence, away from Dollie 
and Mrs. Horsley. She replied that if I would 
pick up Mr. Roke at his hotel and drive him 
down to Sillmouth she would meet us on the 
beach. 

All the way to Sillmouth, I kept Julius Cesar 
busy with questions about Matthew Paris and 
his wall-paintings. When we ran through the 
double row of fishermen’s cottages, Lady Hilda 
was nearly ready for us. She had nothing more 
to do beyond restoring a lost cap to one of the 
boys and handing some cakes and other consola- 
tions to an ailing child who had missed yesterday’s 
party. 

We all went westward, past the last cottage, 
and sat down on the dry sand, protected by a boat. 
Young Roke did not keep us waiting. He said 
practically these words : 

“ I hope your ladyship and Doctor Dacey will 
give mea few minutes. I’ve been thinking things 
out. 
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“ Before inviting myself to yesterday’s garden- 
party I ought to have told you more about myself. 
You have only my word for it that I am Felix 
Roke. So I’ve written down what people call my 
‘references.’ As I was in Asia from well before 
the War until well after the Armistice, I have 
not been to any English public school, or to Ox- 
ford or Cambridge. But in this paper you'll find 
particulars of my family, with the names of my 
banker, my solicitor and several people who will 
answer for me being fairly honest and decent.” 

I replied that we had not asked for any such 
credentials, but that, as he had taken the trouble 
to jot them down, I would keep his paper, so that 
we could write to him if oecasion arose. 

He flared up. “ You’ve touched the spot,” 
he said quickly. “ Writing . . . that’s the point. 
Do you mind if I write sometimes to Dollie ? ” 

Lady Hilda and I exchanged doubtful glances. 
He went on : 

“ You have both been tremendously kind to 
me. Yesterday and Monday were days I shall 
never forget. Our wonderful dinner at the old 
Tower, our meal at the village inn, the paintings, 
the party—I should remember them all to my 
dying day, even if my old chum Dollie had not 
been in the picture. But you won’t mind me say- 
ing that Dolli . . . well, Dollie ¿s in the picture. 
I can understand your feeling that I have butted 
in and that the time has come for throwing me out 
again. If I were in your place I should very likely 
say: ‘How strange! So this is the boy that 
Dollie told us about ! We're glad to have had a 
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look at him and to have shown him hospitality, 
and there’s the end of it? ” : 

“ For myself, I assure you that I don’t want it 
to be the end,” said Lady Hilda cordially. 

He thanked her in a nice little speech : but he 
wound up by asking again if he could correspond 
with Dollie. 

I waited for Lady Hilda. Perhaps she also 
waited for me. At last she asked : 

“ Does Dollie want you to write ? ” 

“ Oh, I haven’t asked her,” he replied instantly. 
“ But she’ll think it strange and unkind if I 
don’t.” 

“ And, if you do,” enquired Lady Hilda, “‘ what 
will you write about ? Come, Mr. Roke, we will 
not beat about the bush. Do you feel able to 
assure us that the letters, if we allow them, will 
not gradually warm up into love-letters ? We are 
Dollie’s guardians. The poor child has had more 
than her share of misery. As we have come so 
far, let us go further. Before you renewed 
acquaintance with Dollie at the Tower on Monday, 
were you thinking any thoughts over and above 
good comradeship? If not, have any such 
thoughts come into your head these last forty- 
eight hours ? These are blunt questions, I know. 
To make it less difficult, I am going to leave you 
for a quarter of an hour, while I call on an old 
couple at that brown cottage, near the life-boat 
station.” 

Julius Cæsar watched her departure with 
regret. It was plain that he would have felt 
more at ease with Lady Hilda than with myself. 
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When we were alone he hardened into so glum a 
taciturnity that I had to repeat the questions. 
I added : 

“ This is no mere fussiness on our part. 
Although Lady Hilda has a telephone and I have 
a car, we are old-fashioned folk, living in an old- 
fashioned town. Nevertheless, we hear some- 
thing of the new ways. We know that flirtations 
mean hardly anything and that engagements and 
even marriages often mean very little more. 
Young people seem to say: ‘It’s fun to be 
engaged and we can easily break it off’ or ‘ It’s 
nice to be married and we can easily get divorced.’ ” 

“Im dead against divorce,” he interrupted 
warmly. 

My own mind has never been made up on 
divorce, so I led the conversation back and said : 
“ If we agree to your corresponding with Dollie, 
your letters will mean far more to her than_they 
would mean to the ordinary young girl of to-day. 
She has no other young friend, girl or boy. You 
are not the sort of person to write mere polite 
notes. Perhaps, without knowing it, you will let 
yourself go. What Lady Hilda fears is that Dollie 
may fall in love, as they say, with her old chum. 
To you she might be just one congenial corres- 
pondent out of many: but to Dollie you might 
mean .. . well, everything.” 

He took up handful after handful of dry sand 
and let the grains run through his fingers. At 
last he looked straight at me and said, with many 
pauses : 

“If I don’t answer the question promptly 
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and plainly, it isn’t because I resent it or because 
I want to evade it. On subjects I care about, 
I’m always a bit tongue-tied. But this morning 
there’s another difficulty as well. It’s this: 
I don’t know my own mind. Even if I knew it, 
I should be clumsy in expressing it ; but I don’t 
know it.” 

He allowed a few more millions of sand-grains 
to run through his fingers. Then he went on: 
“ You may say that at least I can answer whether 
I came down to Sillport with any special thoughts 
about Dollie. If I.were to say No, it would be 
nine-tenths true. I wanted to track down my 
little friend and to rescue her from being a drudge 
—to put her in some better position and then to 
fade away. But I confess, now I come to think 
of it—although I’ve hardly been conscious of it 
till this minute—that Dollie, or rather some girl 
like my old little Dollie grown up, has slipped 
into my mind whenever I’ve thought of love and 
marriage. Please don’t misunderstand me. If 
I were to say that I ever deliberately thought of 
finding Dollie for a fiancée and a wife, it wouldn’t 
be true.” 

With both hands he brushed away the heap of 
dry sand, as if rejecting some encroachment, and 
concluded impatiently : “ I suppose the answer 
is, there’s nothing in it.” 

Coming to grips with the most painful part of 
my task, I said : 

“ Nothing in it to-day ; but if letters pass to 
and fro there may be everything in it before we're 
a month older. Mr. Roke, excuse my saying I 
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have taken a liking to you. So have weall. With- 
out reading this paper which you have given me, 
I can feel that you are an honourable man from 
an honourable stock. Please bear with me. 
Suppose that you and Dollie should fall in love. 
From what you have said it is not impossible. 
Suppose, further, that, when we follow up the 
slight clue to her parentage, we find it leading 
back into the mud, into some sordid history. 
You know the world. Claimants to titles and 
estates are not always the lawfully begotten heirs. 
The dark lady who took Dollie to London may 
have been an impostor who abandoned Dollie 
through sudden fear of arrest. Or Dollie—forgive 
me, Mr. Roke, for hurting you—may have the 
Easterwood blood but no right to the Easterwood 
name. She is a child of sorrows. It may be that 
her birth was of the kind on which the law and 
public opinion have placed their ban. Although 
your parents are dead, no doubt you have relatives 
and friends. Think.” 

“ Think what?” he demanded, sitting bolt 
upright. 

I began to explain, but he cut me short with 
this quick retort, not quite free from scorn : 
“ If ever I’m anything to Dollie and she’s called 
upon to go through a humiliation like that, then 
nothing on earth shall part us.” 

We caught sight of Lady Hilda coming back 
and we went to meet her. In answer to her 
enquiring gaze, I said : 3 

“The position seems to be this. Mr. Roke 
did not come to Sillport as a suitor for Dollie. 
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He is not her suitor now and he does not know 
that he ever will be. On the other hand, he is 
not sure that he won’t be. Although I forgot to 
ask him, I’m convinced that, up to now, he 1s as 
fancy free as Dollie herself.” 

“That means,” replied Lady Hilda, “ that 
there had better be no letters at present, beyond 
two friendly little notes, one from each side, after 
Mr. Roke has gone away.” 

“ I don’t see that. No, honestly, I can’t see 
that,” exclaimed Lord Nelson, much surprised 
and disappointed. 

“ You are keen on writing ? ” said Lady Hilda. 

“ Yes.” he said. 

“ Well, that settles it. We forbid it,’’ she 
answered, in her promptest and most decisive 
manner. ‘‘ You can come down to Sillport for 
a day and a half next month. On business, of 
course. The wall-paintings at Burcoats. Arrive 
early some evening and the doctor will invite us 
to dinner. The next day we will have a picnic. 
The third day, early, off you go. But no letters, 
except one polite note. By the way, I was figuring 
it out as I walked along the beach just now and 
I think you are barely twenty-one, Mr. Roke. 
I believe your twenty-first birthday is in July, 
the day before Dollie’s eighteenth. If I’m right, 
you yourself must have some guardian.” 

He answered: “ Except my half-sister and 
her husband, my relations are very dull and stiff. 
They leave me alone. Up to now I’ve given them 
no trouble. I’m free to do as I please, in all 
points save one. Before she died, I promised my 
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mother I would only marry a Catholic. She had 
seen great unhappiness in mixed marriages and 
my promise comforted her.” 

“So you are a Roman Catholic,” I put in. 
“ Well, in view of what we’ve been saying, let 
me point out that Dollie isn’t.” 

“ Dollie is free to choose for herself, whenever 
such matters interest her,” said Lady Hilda. 

“ You may call me credulous,” young Roke 
answered, “‘ but this is a matter I leave in the hands 
of Almighty God. His removing or His not 
removing such an obstacle would be to mea sign.” 

“ Remember, no letters,” commanded Lady 
Hilda, again. 

“I can bid Dollie good-bye ?” he asked ruefully. 

“ Yes,” she said. “ The doctor will telephone 
from the village post-office here to tell his house- 
keeper and Dollie that he is bringing you home 
to lene Dollie will show you her summer- 
houses and pergolas. This afternoon you must 
go away.” 

When we were half back to Sillport, on the 
loneliest and loveliest part of the road, where it 
skirts Rapplebury Park, Roke found that the 
lubricators were working badly and he turned us 
out while he put them right. The sun was so hot 
that Lady Hilda and I took shelter under an 
overhanging sycamore. I told her what Julius 
Cæsar had said in response to my warning that 
Dollie’s birth might be traced back to some 
ignoble and unsavoury affair. She heard me, I 
thought, unsympathetically. But I was wrong. 
After turning away and looking up into the syca- 
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more, she swung round and made me recite 
Roke’s exact words again. She listened hungrily, 
greedily ; and, when the horn summoned us 
back to the car, she said to me: 

“ If I had had a son, how I would have loved 
him to be like this big boy ! ” 
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Only two hours ago, I finished writing my 
record up to this morning’s car-ride from Sill- 
mouth ; and I made up my mind to lock the 
book away for a long time. But something per- 
turbing has supervened. There may be nothing 
in it. An hour or so will decide. I have rung 
up my solicitor in London and I am waiting for 
a reply. 

Our luncheon was most pleasant. Dollie made 
a charming hostess, dignified without being self- 
conscious. On the Dollie vivacity there was the 
curb of ‘‘ Miss Watts ” which always fascinates 
me. Roke was a bit shy and all the more attrac- 
tive on that account. After lunch, I stayed in- 
doors and wrote up this log while the young people 
went into the garden. Dollie insisted on wearing 
her old overall and straw hat. Through the open 
window I heard them chattering like children. 
About half-past three “ The Stars and Comet ” 
omnibus called for him, with his luggage already 
on board, and he went off to catch the three fifty- 
three to London. | 

Everything seemed to have gone well. When 
he was out of sight, Dollie came and thanked me 
prettily for receiving her old playmate so kindly. 
She asked leave to telephone Lady Hilda: and 
I heard her express her gratitude very suitably. 
She excused herself from going to tea at the Tower 
to-morrow—her regular Thursday pleasure—on 
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the ground that the garden-work was in arrears ; 
but I guessed that this was done out of considera- 
tion for her ladyship, who has spared us an 
astonishing amount of her time since Monday. 

As our lunch was rather ample, we have dined 
early and lightly to-night. There was nothing of 
the love-lorn damsel about Dollie, and I felt 
exceptionally content until half-past seven. Then 
the blow fell—if it is indeed a blow, and perhaps 
it isn’t. Mrs. Horsley came in and said : 

“ Please, sir, don’t tell Dollie I’ve told you, 
but I hope she’s done right about her locket.” 

After being pressed, Mrs. Horsley explained 
herself. It appears that this afternoon Dollie 
was stooping down to show Roke our new kind 
of brown lettuces when her locket swung out of 
its hiding-place. Roke saw it and was delighted. 
He asked Dollie if she would let him have it 
for about a month for a very special reason. He 
pledged his solemn word to bring it back, safe 
and sound. Dollie did not like parting from it, 
but she let the locket go. After Mr. Roke left 
the house, Dollie wished she had said ‘ No.’ 
Mrs. Horsley was upset. She reminded Dollie 
that the locket was said to be “ her luck” and 
that I would be vexed if I knew. To this repri- 
mand, Dollie replied that it is nearly a year since 
I last mentioned the locket and that she believes 
I have forgotten all about it. 

Now, I expect everything is all right. Roke has 
probably taken the locket away to have it copied 
in gold for Dollie’s birthday, or for some future 
occasion. All the same, I am not perfectly easy 
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in mind. What if this clever and winning and 
absolutely fearless young man was sent down here 
to filch the locket away ? What if the locket is 
indeed of crucial importance to Dollie’s fortunes ? 

Dollie will be busy all the evening with her 
seed-cabinet, so I can send and receive telephone 
messages in secrecy. I have read the paper which- 
Felix Roke gave me and have ’phoned Flint, my 
London solicitor, at his private house, asking 
him to do me the great favour of verifying some 
of Roke’s references this very evening. Roke’s 
own solicitors and bankers have closed their 
offices hours ago, of course, so we cannot get at 
them till to-morrow. But I have given Flint 
Roke’s town address, Number 9, Cressover 
Square, quite an aristocratic spot. Further, I 
read over to Flint the names of the people who, 
according to Roke, can speak for himself and his 
family. By great good luck, Flint knows one of 
them intimately—Sir Edward Whyte. Sir Ed- 
ward is presiding to-night at some public function, 
so Flint can get a message to him and from him. 

I hate even appearing to suspect the young 
man, but he insisted on giving us the references 
and I should be doing wrong not to use them. 
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Perhaps I shall have a better chance of 
sleep if I transfer to this book an outrageous, 
an abominable thing. Number 9g Cressover 
Square, is not Felix Roke’s house. It is the 
mansion of the Marquis of Cressover himself. 

Sir Edward Whyte has never heard of anybody 
named Felix Roke. 
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Thursday morning, seven o’clock. 

Tim Farland is to be ready with the car in 
fifteen minutes. I catch the 7.30. 

Dollie was up early, weeding, and she has given 
me breakfast. I have not told her why I am 
going to Town, and she does not suspect it is 
about herself or her locket. I have called my 
errand “a consultation ” which it will be. Nor 
am I telling Mrs. Horsley, or even Lady Hilda, 
for the present. This is a man’s business. 

Tim Farland knows no more than that he is to 
be in and about the house and garden and to 
admit no strangers on any pretext whatsoever. 
Dollie has been told that I may have to telephone 
from London for some reference from my papers, 
which she keeps, and that therefore I wish her to 
remain indoors or alongside the house. 

That the blackguard should come here again, 
now that he has got the locket, is the most un- 
likely thing in the world; but he may have 
confederates, and I am taking no risks. 

When I think of it, I am nauseated. That he 
should have sat at my table, and, worse still, at 
Lady Hilda’s ! But the foulest thing of all was 
him pretending to be religious. A Catholic— 
Heaven help us. A man piously waiting for 
Almighty God to show him “a sign” ! It ts 


too much. 
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Now it’s my turn. Our bright young friend 
is not the only man in the world who is “a bit 
of a detective.” If it was worth his while taking 
all these risks to steal Dollie’s locket, it will be 
worth mine to outwit him. His own weapons 
shall be turned against him, and his dirty trick 
shall give me the clue to Dollie’s rights. 

Horse-whipping is rather out of fashion, but 
it is one of the old customs which will bear 
reviving. 

I ought to feel humiliated at being so easily 
and completely fooled. But the plausible, cherub- 
faced scoundrel could deceive anybody. Even 
Lady Hilda, who has to deal with a fresh impostor 
every week, was taken in worse than I was. The 
cunning of giving us that paper of credentials 
before being asked for it | It’s the first time in my 
life that an utter rotter has ever played the 
confidence-trick on me. 

I thank Heaven that, although he has got 
Dollie’s locket, he has not got her affections. 
Before she begins to miss him, she shall see him 
in his true light. 
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Here I am, this dull Friday evening, sitting in 
my room at the hotel with over an hour to kill 
before dinner. Thank goodness I brought this 
book with me, in order to have it as a record of 
Dollie’s case. To write down what has happened 
will be next best to having a flesh-and-blood 
listener. 

The plan of campaign with which I came 

rimed on Thursday morning was elaborate. 
First : to make Flint, Horniman, Slater & Flint 
unearth the Easterwood litigation in nineteen- 
eleven, so as to get particulars of plaintiff and 
defendant, or appellant and respondent, with their 
solicitors’ names. Second: to supply private 
detectives with a full description of Felix Roke 
and to picket them outside the premises of all 
persons-who were concerned in opposing Dollie’s 
champion, “‘ the lady in black,” nine years ago. 
Third : to be ready with a warrant for Roke’s 
arrest on the ground of his having obtained 
Dollie’s property by a trick. Fourth: to enlist 
the help of Lord Cressover, Sir Edward Whyte 
and the other people whose names had been mis- 
used. Fifth : to reopen and pursue vigorously, 
regardless of expense, Dollie’s claim to the 
Easterwood name. All this, of course, subject 
to such revisions as lawyers might make in a 
layman’s plans. 
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On leaving the station, on the way to Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, it occurred to me that Cressover 
Square lay barely a quarter of a mile off the direct 
route. Last Wednesday night the telephone was 
working badly between London and Sillport— 
so badly that there was a risk of Flint having 
mistaken my “ Number Nine” for ‘ Number 
Five.” It seemed just worth while calling at 
Number Nine to make assurance doubly sure. 

The taxi-driver set me down at Number Nine, 
by far the biggest house in Cressover Square, at 
the corner of Dunbury Place. I told him to wait, 
as I expected to finish my business in one minute. 

A footman opened the door. He was not of 
the vacuous type so common before the War, but 
a wide-awake, keen-eyed young man. Fully 
expecting to be told that no such person was 
known at Number Nine I asked for Mr. Felix 
Roke. 

At the sound of my voice, the butler—an 
impressive butler of the old school—appeared 
and swept me from head to toe with an experienced 
glance. Something gave him confidence and he 
said : 

“ Mr. Roke is expected back, sir, any minute. 
Will you wait ? ” 

He made way for me to enter. Too much 
astounded to make any changes in my strategy, 
I walked in. Having been shown into a small 
library, I was asked my name ; and the door was 
shut upon me before I remembered that my bag 
and papers were in the taxi outside. 

I was puzzling what to do when the butler re- 
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appeared with the surprising words : “ Mr. Roke 
is not back from church, sir, but her ladyship 
wishes to have the pleasure of seeing you.” 

A lift flicked me up to the second floor and I 
found myself in a place much less like a room than 
a summer-house. It ran the whole depth of the 
mansion. One window was level with the top of 
the plane trees in Cressover Square and the other 
looked eastward into a sunny garden. Instead of 
screens and hangings the room was furnished 
with giant azaleas and rambler roses and orange 
trees growing from oblong pots or boxes of 
brownish clay filled with earth and moss. On 
tables and in the fire-place and in the corners 
stood bowls of fresh-culled roses and vases holding 
great branches cut from chestnut trees and masses 
of lilac, hawthorn and laburnum. 

Out of the flowers and greenery, a pretty little 
lady in a black dress with a white front darted at 
me like a swallow and sang : 

“ How splendid ! This is the Doctor Dacey 
who has been so kind to my brother Felix. He'll 
be here directly.” 

Her small hand grasped mine cordially : but 
I was still in an agony of suspense about my 
papers and about the fast-deepening mystery : 
so I did not find one word to say. I admit I was 
terribly afraid that I had jumped out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. Perceiving my confusion, 
she added quickly : 

“ Perhaps Felix didn’t tell you. I am his half- 
sister—Lady Cressover. It is such a coincidence 
about Lady Hilda Barrowmore-Bannington, 
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When I was a little girl, I saw her twice—once 
at Mallowdale Castle, and once in your own town 
of Sillport, at the Tower. I loved her and I’m 
dying to meet her again.” 

I managed to say, stiffly : 

“ Mr. Roke took away a locket.” 

“ Yes,” she cried. ‘“‘ Isn’t it wonderful? I 
forgot, you don’t know yet. But he'll tell you 
himself. Here he is.” 

Like a gust of warm wind, Roke burst through 
the greenery. He rushed at me and, instead of 
quailing like a thief brought to bay, he crushed 
my hand in his own and roared : l 

+c Hooray | 99 

The sight and sound and touch of him put my 
fears to flight, but my amazement held me fast in 
awkward silence. I stood there, irresponsive to 
— and to the Marchioness of Cressover 
alike. 

“ Something’s up ? Something’s wrong ? ” he 
asked anxiously. 

“ Yes,” the lady added. “I have been tact- 
less. It is plain that Dr. Dacey has some bad 
news.” 

Although I know now that all doubt was dead 
and that my whole-hearted faith in Felix Roke 
was come to life again, I didn’t know it at the 
moment. Keeping a cold tone and an aloof 
manner, I said : 

“ Mr. Roke, you insisted on giving me a paper 
filled with the names of bankers and lawyers and 
well-known people who would be—so you said— 
your sponsors, When I found you had carried 
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off my adopted daughter’s locket—the locket she 
calls her ‘ luck,’ the locket which is her only link 
with the past—I was troubled. You ought never 
to have done such a thing without my consent.” 

‘“You’re right, you’re right,” he confessed 
eagerly. “I see it now. But I’d no idea that 
you attached importance to that old steel locket. 
Besides———”’ 

“ Never mind the ‘besides, Mr. Roke,” I 
went on. “ When I heard the locket had been 
taken, I felt bound to unhook the telephone and 
to make a trunk call to my solicitor, here in 
London. It was half-past seven—too late for 
him to verify your solicitors and bankers, but he 
got into touch with the first gentleman named on 
this paper as a private reference. That gentle- 
man replied that he has never even heard yo 
name.” ur 

“Let me see,” he demanded hotly. “The 
first name—why, it’s Sir Edward Whyte. Look, 
Monica, look. Teddie Whyte. My godfather. 
My trustee. The man we dined with last week. 
And he’s never heard my name.” 

““Tt occurs to me,” said the Marchioness, 
suddenly becoming haughty, “ that what he has 
seen this morning of your position in this house 
might suffice for Doctor Pacey, If it does 
not 

“ Oh, hang that, Monnick!” he cried. “ Last 
night when some silly ass said Sir Edward didn’t 
know me, Doctor Dacey had no idea I was your 
half-brother and that I was living here. He’s 
done quite right to dash after me and to challenge 
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my good faith. He’s Dollie’s guardian and he’s 
done his duty. But . .. who the deuce was the 
idiot who said Sir Edward Whyte didn’t know 
me ? ” 

I answered at once: “It was my old friend 
Mr. Flint, senior partner in Flint, Horniman, 
Slater & Flint, one of the oldest and most careful 
firms of solicitors in all London.” 

“Do you mind if I ring Mr. Flint up ? ” asked 
Felix instantly. “ What’s his number ? ” 

He pushed aside the largest branch of a palm 
standing near the wall and revealed a telephone. 
Taking the instrument out of his hand, I gave 
the number and was soon talking to Flint himself. 
Flint’s news both delighted and humiliated me. 
Without breaking the connection, I turned to 
Roke and said : 

“ My solicitor tells me that he has already rung 
up your solicitor and banker. They have nothing 
but good to say of you.” 

“ How nice of them,” he retorted ironically. 
“ Now perhaps you'll let me ask this solicitor of 
yours about Sir Edward Whyte.” 

He took the receiver from my hand and spoke : 
“My name is Roke, Felix Roke. You astonish 
me by what you have said about Sir Edward 
Whyte.” 

Vague sounds, like the buzzing of an 
imprisoned fly, resounded from within the instru- 
ment. Suddenly Felix laughed heartily, said 
“Thank you very much, I quite understand, 
don’t worry,” and hung up the receiver. 


“ Your Mr. Flint,” he chuckled, ‘‘ made a 
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little mistake. Instead of Sir Edward Whyte, 
my baronet, he rang up last night Sir Edward 
Wright, one of these new knights who gets his 
name in the newspapers every morning. Every- 
thing’s explained. Monica, stop scowling. By 
the way, Doctor, that must have been your taxi 
outside the house. If you have no urgent busi- 
ness, let me tell them to bring up your traps and 
send it away. Monnick, I’m sure you’re going 
to ask Dr. Dacey to lunch.” | 

My relief was beyond utterance. Indeed, I 
stood so stupidly speechless and motionless that 
the Marchioness would have been justified in 
losing all patience with me. But she and her 
brother seemed to understand. Bells were 
sounded, orders -were given, and within two 
minutes I found myself sitting on a huge grass- 
green divan between my host and hostess. A 
green trellis supported a luxuriance of leafage and 
roses behind our heads, while a rug, the colour of 
fallen beech-leaves, lay at our feet. 

“The locket, the locket,” sang the Mar- 
chioness. 

“ Look,” said Felix. He drew from a leather 
case four ovals, three of steel and one of crystal. 
“ Last night,” he added, “ I took it to pieces. 
Years ago, I suspected there was some secret 
joint or spring. See. Behind the plaited hair 
there was a false back. Read the inscrip- 
tion.” 

Boldly engrossed in the back of the locket were 
these words : 
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Godfrey Easterwood 
Born : London, England, 1875 
Dorothea Mary Hunt 
Born : Nantes, France, 1879 
Married: St. Malo, Canada. 
June rst, 1901 


“ If I hadn’t found out this,” said Felix Roke, 
“I should have started to-night to St. Malo, 
in Brittany. You remember my telling you what 
I heard at Saltferry—that Sir Godfrey Easterwood 
lived some time at St. Malo? Evidently there’s 
a St. Malo in Canada as well. I should sail 
to-morrow but the boat is full. The earliest 
passage I can get is in July.” 

Never in my life have I been so wretchedly 
tongue-tied as I was in that boudoir of Lady 
Cressover. Why she did not give me up as a 
hopeless country booby I can’t explain. Somehow 
I gave satisfaction. The. handsome big boy and 
the pretty little lady chattered at me, to me, 
across me, with me, as if we had been friends 
from our cradles. 

After luncheon, in a dining-room so vast that 
it seemed to cover more ground than the whole 
house as seen from Cressover Square, we went 
into the garden for coffee. And there, on a lawn 
like velvet, with a gorgeous little rainbow hovering 
in the fine’spray of an Italian fountain, my tongue 
was loosed. I took from my pocket-book four 
photographs of Dollie—Dollie in her sprigged 
green voile, with nasturtium flowers in her hair, 
Dollie in her old blue overall and garden hat, 
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Dollie with the cat Rory on her shoulder, Dollie 
in the new evening dress she wore on the night 
when Roke dined with us at the Tower. 

The Marchioness said that Dollie was charm- 
ing. As for Felix he compared the er for 
quite a long time. When I wanted to replace 
them in my pocket-book he said boldly : 

“ Let us go halves.” 

And, before I could protest, he appropriated 
two—Dollie in her old overall and Dollie in her 
new dress. 
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I could not write any more last Friday night, 
because, while the pen was in my hand, Felix 
Roke swooped suddenly down and carried me 
off to dinner with the Marquis and Marchioness 
at Cressover Square—a Papist Friday dinner 
consisting of sardines, smoked salmon and olives, 
green pea soup, a turbotin poached in Chablis, 
an omelette with asparagus tips, and a strange 
sweet from Portugal made of honey and ripe 
quinces. 

I am scribbling these further pages at home in 
Sillport, on Sunday afternoon. A chilly rain is 
falling, so there is a fire of oak-logs in the hearth. 
Rory, who is lying on the rug before the blaze, 
thoroughly approves of our English climate, and 
so do I. Instead of monotonous blue skies and 
sunshine we have unfailing surprises. Thursday, 
on Lady Cressover’s lawn, was like midsummer ; 
and to-day, with the wood-fire, it is as cosy as 
Christmas. 

Although I suggested going to his own 
solicitors with the Easterwood business, Felix 
Roke insisted on my taking it to Flint. We were 
busy with it all Thursday afternoon and Friday. 
The lady in black—Dollie’s cousin, more com- 
monly known as Dollie’s aunt—has been traced 
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to a tragical end. She was run over by a two- 
horse van in the street and killed. Happily 
Dollie hardly knew her, having seen this ill- 
starred lady only twice in her life. 

The opponent of Dollie’s claims turns out to 
be quite the right sort of man. He is Lord Crayle, 
who succeeds to the Easterwood baronetcy, but 
naturally does not take much interest in it. His 
solicitors have told Flint that Lord Crayle fought 
the poor lady in black, not for the scanty residue 
of the Easterwood estate, but to defend the honour | 
of the family name, as he did not believe that Sir 
Godfrey had married or that he had left a child. 
Provided that Felix brings back the proofs from 
Canada, the lawyers on both sides will do the 
rest in the most amicable fashion. Dollie will 
have about six hundred pounds a year: because 
one of Sir Godfrey’s investments has turned out 
well, after all. 

I came back to Sillport last night, feeling as if 
I had known Lord and Lady Cressover for 
months and Felix Roke for years. Dollie met me 
at the gate ; and, for the second time, she kissed 
me. Of course I had sent her a scrawl from Lon- 
don breaking the great news. 

Although I have succeeded in keeping my eyes 
more to myself than usual, it has not been possible 
to help observing Dollie’s moods. “* Miss Watts ” 
has vanished utterly : because there is no longer 
a Nobody’s Child proudly holding her own 
against a hostile or a patronizing world. Since 
yesterday, Dollie seems a little more elderly, a 
little more responsible, But of self-importance 
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there is not a trace ; and I notice her doing more 
than usual for Mrs. Horsley. By the way, Mrs. 
Horsley’s delight is ineffable. All she can do is 
to come in and out of my room, to open cup- 
boards from which she extracts nothing, and to 
chuckle, “‘ Didn’t I say so all along ? ” 

After lunch to-day, while she was sitting 
before the fire with Rory in her lap, Dollie 
became so sad and pensive that I couldn’t help 
asking : 

“ Dollie, what’s the matter ? To look at you, 
people would think that you’re going back to the 
orphanage to-morrow to scrub floors. You are 
Dollie Easterwood—Miss Easterwood—with re- 
latives and family connections who are going to 
make up for all the years of your loneliness. 
Lady Cressover has met Miss Crayle—she is the 
Honourable Augusta Crayle—your second cousin, 
and I am assured that you will find her charming. 
So cheer up.” 

“ I can’t cheer up,” said Dollie. “ Of course 
it’s splendid to have the mystery explained, but 
it is all so sad. My father and mother dead, 
quite young, in trouble and poverty ; my poor 
aunt killed at the very moment she was fighting 
for me ; the old house sold and spoiled... I 
can’t bear to think of it. It gives me a dreadful 
feeling that if I’m to be Miss Easterwood I 
may wake up the bad luck over again. I’m glad 
about the money, because I want to do the same 
as Lady Hilda, but 4 

It was a long time before she finished the 
sentence. At last it came out with a burst: 
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“ If I’m Miss Easterwood, they may want me to 
go away from this house. I want to stay here, 
always.” 

She clutched the cat Rory so desperately that 
he cried out his indignation. 
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Lady Hilda has received a long letter from Lady 
Cressover and has replied by asking the Marquis 
and Marchioness, with Felix Roke, to stay a week 
or so at the Tower before Felix sails for Canada. 
This morning a telegram has come, accepting the 
invitation. 

This house is full of step-ladders, paper- 
hangers’ brushes, buckets of whitewash, tin cans 
of distemper and so on. Rory hates it,. but the 
place has grown really shabby through nothing 
having been done during the War. The dining- 
room is being panelled with really good Jacobean 
woodwork from Fennings Hall. The new owner 
of Fennings “ didn’t like the pattern,” which is 
a most admirably severe sequence of lozenge- 
shaped enrichments in low relief. My room will 
be lighted by nothing but candles, fixed in wall- 
sconces of dull silver. I have bought a new 
Persian carpet—I mean a very old one—and when 
the workmen are out of the house I shall send to 
the bank for my seventeenth-century plate. Even 
Lord Cressover himself is not likely to possess 
a piece finer than my Henrietta Maria wine-cooler, 
adorned all round with the death of Semele and 
the birth of Bacchus in a band or frieze of figures 
measuring over four feet long. 
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Dollie dreads the Marquis and Marchioness, 
but she is delighted that Felix is coming again so 
soon. Not that I see any sign of romantic feeling. 
Felix in Dollie’s eyes seems to be an old friend, 
a new luck-bringer, and nothing more. 
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To-night, Saturday. the nineteenth of June, 
despite sleepiness, I must make a full entry in 
this book while my memory retains a conversation 
which may involve big consequences. 

Lady Hilda, Lord and Lady Cressover, Dollie, 
Felix Roke and I have dined this evening in my 

anelled dining-room. Mrs. Horsley attained 
a zenith as a chef. Everybody marvelled at 
the dish of fish—eight thick fillets from two 
magnificent soles, perfectly cooked, and masked 
under a yellow sauce, in the Norman style, with 
champignons and five different kinds of edible 
shell-fish brought only this afternoon from Rock- 
haven. But the plain leg of lamb, roasted before 
an open fire, gave even greater satisfaction. 
Young Lord Cressover, who is rather sententious 
for his age, remarked, as if he were addressing 
the House of Lords : 

“ The test of a cook is his ability to prepare 
an ordinary dish with extraordinary excel- 
lence.” 

Dollie made a dignified hostess without ceasing 
to be girlish and even gay. To please her we went 
into the garden after dinner and strolled the long 
length of her new paths. This was how it came 
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about that I had my momentous talk with the 
Marchioness. 

The others had got ahead of us, through my 
detaining Lady Cressover to look at the spot 
where Felix jumped over the wall last month. 
There is a rustic bench, to hold two, in that part 
of the garden. Her ladyship suggested that we 
should sit down ; and when we were settled she 
said : | 

“ We have only a few minutes before they come 
back to find us, so I am going to be very blunt. 
Would you like Miss Easterwood to marry my 
brother Felix ? ” 

I was so much startled that my brains did 
not fairly receive the question : but some- 
how my tongue acted on its own account and 
answered : | 

(Z Yes.” 

“ Thanks,” she said cordially. “ You are as 
bluntas I am. Itis the only way, at this moment. 
I have never in my life before done any match- 
making. If you had been shocked by my 
straight-out question I should have felt dread- 
ful.” 

My wits began to work again and I reproached 
myself angrily for having so lightly answered 
“ Yes.” I couldn’t exactly go back. But an 
idea came to me and I asked : 

“Isn't there a difficulty about religion ? ” 

“That remains to be seen,” she answered. 
“ Miss Crayle, Dollie’s remote cousin,ś has an 
idea that Sir Godfrey Easterwood was disposed to 
the Catholic religion. He was living in the 
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Catholic part of Canada. Felix may come back 
from Quebec with the news that Dollie Easter- 
wood’s parents were married in a Catholic church. 
Now, may I make a suggestion? I am not a 
sheep-stealer, a proselytizer. If you, Mr. Dacey, 
or Dollie were fervently attached to the Church of 
England I should hesitate a long time before mak- 
ing my request. But Lady Hilda tells me—I’m 
sure you forgive her for saying it—that you are 
not exactly a pillar of the Established Church. 
As for your adopted daughter, Lady Hilda says 
that she has simply attended the places of worship 
she has been sent to or taken to, without fully 
understanding that there are other kinds, There- 
fore I’m not doing wrong if. és 

At that moment, Lady Hilda came swiftly up 
to us and demanded of Lady Cressover : 

“ Does he consent ? ” 

“I was just on the point of asking him,” 
said the Marchioness. 

Lady Hilda declined the seat I offered and said, 
with good-humoured impatience : “ What a long 
time you take ! Doctor, here is our plan. My 
three guests are required by the Pope of Rome 
to go to church about sixty times a year—fifty- 
two Sundays and a few weekdays. They would 
like to hear the High Mass to-morrow at Dym- 
chester at the Benedictine Abbey. So would I. 
Lord Cressover will drive us. My idea is to come 
back by way of Tillonwick and then along the 
coast road. You know that on Sundays I give 
my servants a holiday and have cold lunch. Well, 
I’m not going to break my rule for these three 
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might as well eat it out of doors as in, so we 
propose to take a hamper and to have our midday 
meal on the grassy ledge, half-way down Seagull 
Cliff, overlooking Sickle Cove, where it’s always 
so peaceful.” 

I said, unsympathetically : “ You want Dollie 
to go too.” 

“ Yes,” she replied promptly. ‘‘ There’s room 
for six in the car. The run will do Dollie good. 
She’s never seen Sickle Cove. But I'll be quite 
candid. I want her to go to church with Felix. 
Call the Marchioness and me matchmakers if you 
like. We admit it. We glory in it. Of course 
nobody will discuss religion with Dollie. If she 
asks questions about the service or the statues 
she will be answered, merely as information. 
We want to see whether Catholic things repel 
her or attract her. That’s all.” 

“ No, that isn’t all,” protested the Marchioness 
indignantly. “ You know quite well, Lady Hilda, 
that Philip and Felix want Doctor Dacey to come 
too.” 

“ When I told him the car would hold six, he 
ought to have asked if he might join us,” Lady 
Hilda retorted. “ We are not going to drag him 
out of Sillport against his will.” 

I said that Dollie could go, but I made excuses 
for not joining the party myself. The return of 
Dollie and Felix and the Marquis from their 
tour of the garden stopped discussion. 

On our way back to the house the Marchioness 
took me aside and said heartily : 
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“ Do come to-morrow.” 

“ Lady Hilda doesn’t want me,” I answered. 

Lady Cressover said : “ Then come to please 
Dollie and me.” 

I shall go. 
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43 


We are home again from our fifty-mile circuit. 
What a sluggard and dullard I have been all 
these years |! I could have made the same round 
many a time. Dymchester’s old cathedral and 
its new Benedictine abbey, the ruins of Pender 
Castle, the old timbered houses at Bragdray, the 
high downs, the cliffs, Sickle Cove, the open sea 
and half a dozen sweet villages . . . we have 
seen all these in one morning and half an afternoon. 

Dollie took to Popery like a fish to water. 
Certainly Dymchester Abbey was exceptionally 
fitted to make a good impression. It stands 
outside Dymchester in a snug fold of the hills, 
where there are no high-roads. The church has 
a plain exterior of red brick, but inside it is of the 
strange silvery stone from Dymchester Beacon. 
As the nave is high and narrow, without a transept, 
the church looks very long. ‘The east end is 
English in style—square, not a espe There are 
already a few good stained-glass windows and 
some fine altars. 

Two gruff bells were making what I can only 
describe as a bumping sound when we entered 
the church. The organ pealed out, but could not 
drown those two big tongues of bronze. It was 
a strange mingling of sounds but very church- 
like and solemn. 


I have heard High Mass in Antwerp, in Rheims, 
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in Toledo, in Cologne, in Braga, in Vienna, in 
Rome and I don’t know how many more places 
and have always been interested if not always 
impressed. But I had no idea that ceremonies 
quite as stately were performed within half an 
hour’s journey of my own front door. Indeed, 
the function was more dignified than any I have 
seen in France and Portugal. 

Being unmusical, I expected to find the singing 
a great bore. Felix Roke had warned us that the 
monks confine themselves to some very ancient 
and correct books of Gregorian, which their order 
has edited. The Marchioness told us that it was 
dreadfully dry. But somehow it got hold of me. 
Didn’t some German or other say that architecture 
is frozen music? Well, this music was like 
architecture thawing, melting, running, brimming 
with life. If the white pillars and altars were 
silver the music was quicksilver. In one very 
long piece before we stood up for the Gospel, a 
boy’s clear voice spread itself out on one Latin 
syllable till I felt as if I were watching him blowing 
a bubble, bigger and bigger, and full of all the 
colours of the rainbow. | rs 

A very thin monk with a rotund voice mounted 
the pulpit stairs and read two selections from the 
Bible in English. The second bit was about the 
miraculous draught of fishes. It made me think 
of all that has happened during these fourteen 
months. At one time if I caught a sprat I thought 
it was a whale, but to-day my net is breaking with 
marquises and marchionesses and with daughters 
of baronets and earls, Better still, it is richly 


è 
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laden with true friendships, with affection, with 
work, with purpose. The monk’s very short 
sermon about fishing for men did not distract me 
from thinking my own thoughts. Indeed I felt 
quite good and religious and grateful for the truly 
miraculous draught which has been given to me. 

The big, bumping bells began to bang again 
when we came out of the church. All the way 
to the coast I sat with the young Marquis, who 
preferred to drive the car himself. I remarked 
that I had caught hardly any of the Latin... 
practically no more than the two phrases in 
illo tempore and per omnia secula seculorum. In 
his grown-up, rather precise manner, Lord 
Cressover made a rejoinder which struck me. 
He said : 

“ This is interesting. Jn illo tempore: ‘at 
that time.’ Per omnia secula seculorum : 
‘through all the ages of ages’ or ‘ for ever and 
ever.’ I had never thought of it, Mr. Dacey, till 
this moment, but those two phrases sum up what 
the Church teaches mankind. She expounds to 
us Time by flooding it with the light of Eternity. 
In illo tempore. I suppose you know that those 
words are deliberately added by the Church, 
deliberately prefixed to the reading of the Gospel. 
They are not part of the New Testament text. 
The Church will have nothing to’do with those 
who teach that her Divine Founder was merely 
some vague and beautiful myth. You know how 
many people there are wha regard the Incarnation, 
the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection as no more 
than poetical or theological inventions. The 
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Church says roundly Ja illo tempore. One morn- 
ing, she declares, one morning like this perhaps, 
on the bit of ground which the map calls Palestine, 
the God-Man said and did this or that, as truly 
as I am driving this car. Jn illo tempore. But 
always with that other thought of per omnia 
secula seculorum. The Son of Mary who walked 
and talked on a particular day, in a particular 
place, among particular hearers, was nevertheless 
‘Very God of very God,’ from everlasting to 
everlasting. And in dealing with us poor mortals, 
her children, the Church is moved by those same 
two thoughts—the thought of Time and the 
thought of Eternity. We are living in Time ; 
but life can only be lived properly when we are 
conscious of its eternal meanings. The Christian 
year is like a globe of crystal, cut into facets, into 
points of time ; but, as it turns round, these facets, 
these points, catch the radiance of Eternity.” 

He stopped abruptly. I suspect that, after 
the first sentence or two, he had forgotten my 
presence and had been thinking aloud. In a 
changed voice he added: “But what am I 
doing? This is quite a sermon, almost as long 
as the one we had in church. Yet it was I who 
stipulated that neither my wife nor my brother- 
in-law should argue religion to-day with you and 
Miss Easterwood.” 

I protested that his little homily had been much 
appreciated, but he turned the subject and spoke 
of nothing but brakes, tyres, head-lamps, wind- 
screens, gears. Meanwhile Felix and the three 
ladies were growing almost noisy behind us. 
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The car halted where the hard grey road loses 
itself in the soft yellow sands of Sickle Cove. 
As it was too early for lunch, we paired off for 
a stroll along the beach. The sea-gulls, when 
they saw us, rose and eddied round the rock like 
a snow-drift whirled aloft by a gust of wind, but 
they soon lost their fears. The calm sea 
shimmered in the noonday light. 

Lady Cressover and I turned inland, alongside 
the little stream which comes down from Pender 
to the sea. I seized the opportunity of expressing 
copious regret for having suspected her brother 
of stealing Dollie’s locket and for having received 
her own first greetings so churlishly. She cut 
me short, saying : 

“ We thoroughly understand one another about 
all that. Let me tell you how glad I am that you 
rushed up to London and came straight to my 
house. I am going to be very candid. If I 
hadn’t seen you in the flesh . . . well, don’t be 
offended, but . 

She had to be pressed before she went on : 
“ I mean this: When Felix wrote to me from 
Sillport—the day after he jumped over your wall 
—and told me about his dinner with you and 
Dollie and Lady Hilda . . . well, how shall I 
put it? I thought you must be all . . . I won't 
say all a bit mad, but... 

I would have helped her out if I had had any 
inkling of her meaning. In the end she had to 
take her courage in both hands and speak to me 
her thought, stark and plain. 

“ Felix,” she said, ‘“‘ gave me the idea that you 

o 
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were a young and lively bachelor. To be quite 
frank, I was a bit shocked at Lady Hilda for 
making you guardian of a pretty young girl like 
Dollie. There, I’ve said it. I was alarmed. 
Not that I thought anything was wrong, or was 
likely to be, but I was afraid Felix had plunged 
into complications with very interesting but very 
erratic people. To tell you the truth, I am old- 
fashioned—conventional, if you like—and I dis- 
trust the go-as-you-please manners and customs 
of these days. That was one of the reasons why 
I accepted Lady Hilda’s invitation. I wanted to 
see things for myself and I am more than 
satisfied.” 

“ In other words,” I said, without showing or 
feeling the slightest annoyance, ‘‘ you were afraid 
I might be what is called ‘a bit of a dawg,’ but 
you have found me a respectable old fogey and 
perfectly safe.” 

“ You are taking me all wrong and you know 
it,” she said laughing. “ If I go on turning my 
thoughts inside out, you yourself are to blame 
for making me do it. To be exact, my meaning 
is this. I feel that, although you are not an old 
fogey, you are just the man to be Dollie’s guardian 
and that no sensible and decent person would 
ever have a single moment’s feeling to the con- 
trary. But I am not too sure that you are going 
to be a sedate old bachelor to the end of the 
chapter. You are like my husband. People 
think Philip is terribly serious. They say he 
talks like a book. I know him better. When he 
lets himself go, he is more youthful, more whim- 
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sical, more gay than Felix himself. Mr. Dacey, 
I have a presentiment that, if matters go as I 
want them to go between my half-brother and 
your adopted daughter, you yourself will be set 
on fire by the flying sparks of their romance. 
You will fall in love so ardently that you will 
make up for your bachelor years.” 

I assured her that she was mistaken, but the 
Marchioness stuck to her point. She pointed 
to the scurrying waters of the pretty brook and 
said : “ You are on the way to marriage as surely 
as this little river is on its way to unite itself with 
the great sea.” 

Quite absurd, no doubt : but Lady Cressover’s 
voice was as cheerful as the brook, and I did not 
find her teasing unpleasant. 
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44 


The hamper from Sillport Tower had been 
frugally packed. Our luncheon consisted simply 
of a roast sirloin, boned and rolled; a “ cold 
slaw ” of blanched and shredded raw cabbage 
with thin mayonnaise sauce ; some cheese and 
wheatmeal biscuits ; two bottles of light Graves ; 
and a large flask of good black coffee. 

We drank the coffee sitting on a ledge of sweet 
turf, our backs supported by the warm limestone 
of the cliff. Lady Hilda and Dollie declined two 
offers of cigarettes with thanks, but the March- 
ioness mechanically drew quite a mannish Egypt- 
ian out of a gold case and smoked nearly an inch 
of it before she caught my ironical gaze. Her 
violet eyes twinkled as if to say: “ I know what 
you are thinking! Here is the prudish, old- 
fashioned Lady Cressover smoking a big cigarette, 
while the two terrible, up-to-date, unconventional 
ladies of Sillport sit side by side, as primly as an 
Early Victorian aunt and an Early Victorian 
niece.” 

So that nobody else should notice her slight 
blush, the Marchioness demanded abruptly : 

“ Felix, what were you and Dollie quarrelling 
about on the beach a ies lunch ? Not about the 
Pope?” 

‘* Oh,” he answered, “ Dollie persisted in giv- 
ing me credit for a topping sea-yarn. She sticks 
to it that I spun it to her one rainy afternoon, in 
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the summer-house of her old garden. I tell her 
that I never heard it in my life before and 
that she’s either made it up herself or dreamt 
it.” 

We all clamoured for the story. Felix refused 
to tell it, and joined with us in coaxing Dollie until 
she gave way. Our ledge was crescent-shaped. 
Dollie sat in the middle with the Marquis on her 
right and myself on her left. Shyly at first, but 
growing bolder as the tale captivated her, she 
spoke some such words as these : 

‘“ Once upon a time, a boy ran away to sea. 
I forget his real name, but on board ship every- 
body called him Posh. He was cabin-boy on the 
‘ Sea-horse, a schooner sailing from Hull to the 
Spanish main. One day there was a total eclipse 
of the sun and a terrible storm. The schooner 
struck a reef and began to sink in deep water. 
Posh was left behind, because there was no more 
room in the boat. I ought to have said the men 
were pirates.” 

I felt inclined to remark that the copyright and 
authorship of such a hoary old yarn were not 
worth quarelling over; but everybody seemed 
interested, so I made no interruption. Dollie 
went on : 

“ Posh burned with anger when the others 
deserted him : but a minute later he was praying 
for their wicked souls, because the boat bumped 
against a hidden rock covered with seaweed. 
It turned sideways and threw all the pirates into 
the water. Posh saw about a hundred sharks 
leap up and eat the drowning men. 
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“ Just as the schooner deck was nearly level 
with the water, a current brought the boat back 
again. Posh had to swim about fifty yards to get 
into it, but he was very little and the sharks did 
not notice him. He saw a pair of oars floating 
and he pushed them in front of him till he was 
safe in the boat. He rowed all night towards a 
bright star. At last there was a funny sound 
under the boat, as if a very big hand had caught 
it and stroked the keel longways. He looked up 
and could see no more stars. Somehow he felt 
safe, though he ought to have been frightened. 
He fell asleep. 

“ Posh woke up and found that his boat was 
aground in a sandy creek. Big trees with golden 
parrots and coco-nuts in them made a roof over 
his head. He got out and dragged the boat out 
of sight and ate a coco-nut and had a drink from 
a small stream. 

“ Posh soon found he was on an island, a very 
small one, because he went for a walk along the 
shore and after about three hours he came back 
to his boat in the sandy creek, which showed he 
had walked all round the island, say nine miles. 
He threw a coco-nut at a parrot but he was glad 
he did not kill it, because he had no fire to cook 
it and he wasn’t sure that parrot was nice to 
eat. 

“ The island was the shape of a currant bun, 
perfectly round, not very high out of the sea and 
all covered with banana trees, orange trees, date- 

alms, bread-fruit bushes and Brazil-nut trees. 
here were no monkeys, which surprised Posh 
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very much till he remembered that parrots could 
fly over from other islands but monkeys couldn’t. 

“ The next morning Posh sharpened his clasp- 
knife on a stone and cut up some slices of bread- 
fruit and put them in his pocket in case there was 
nothing to eat in the middle of the island. He 
took note of the sun, so as not to lose his way, 
and he set out, following the course of the stream. 
He felt sure this must be a treasure-island and he 
was right. In about two hours he came upon 
something so strange that he could hardly believe 
his eyes. 

“ On the highest part of the island, and in the 
thickest part of the wood, stood a great ship, 
not like the ‘ Sea-horse °’ schooner, but a man-o’- 
war as big and grand as a church. It was sunk 
just deep enough in the ground to make it sit 
straight on its keel, like a galleon riding the waves. 
There were bright brass cannons showing through 
the port-holes. The four masts still stood, but 
instead of ropes and sails they were hung with 
beautiful creeping plants. These plants bore 
trumpet-shaped flowers a yard long, of all colours. 
Birds of Paradise were flying about. The fore- 
part of the ship was broken, and from under the 
figure-head, which was a great blue and gold and 
white angel with silver wings, there flowed the 
stream which had guided Posh up to the galleon. 

“ Posh was rather frightened at first. ‘Then he 
understood what had happened. He had heard 
the bo’sun of the ‘ Sea-horse ’ say that there were 
sometimes earthquakes in that part of the world 
which caused old islands to disappear and threw 
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up new islands in a single day. He guessed that 
this great treasure-ship had struck the top of the 
island just as it was rising above the waves. It 
had wedged itself in the soft soil, perhaps three 
hundred years ago, and had lain high and dry 
ever since, with the tropical trees and creepers 
growing round it and into it, like ivy on a ruined 
castle. i 

“ The first day, Posh was afraid to go inside. 
He thought there might be skeletons, so he went 
back to his own boat on the beach to sleep. You 
see he was only a little boy. But next morning he 
went up to the wreck again and noticed that all 
the boats were gone, which showed that the crew 
had had time to get away. He climbed up to the 
deck of the galleon and found axes and billhooks. 
He sharpened these and was able to hack away the 
branches of trees that had grown into the cabins. 

“ Little Posh made his home in a splendid 
cabin, like an admiral’s, full of carved furniture 
and funny chests and old charts. He found the 
powder-magazine with the powder quite dry, in 
iron kegs which were so rusty that he could break 
them open without danger. But there was one 
little room with a heavy iron door which he 
couldn’t open ; and Posh felt sure that the trea- 
sure was there. 

“ What Posh did was to make rollers and to 
drag one of the brass culverins so that he could 
fire a cannon-ball point-blank at the iron door. 
He had learnt to make a fire with sticks rubbed 
together. He fired the culverin many times, till 
it cracked. Then he rolled up another. He fired 
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about twenty rounds a day for a month without 
breaking the door. The parrots didn’t like it and 
they flew away from the middle of the island. 
Some parts of the ship crumbled to pieces at the 
explosions. 

“ One day Posh said ‘ I'll fire only three shots 
more.’ At the first shot the iron door split from 
top to bottom ; at the second, one of the hinges 
broke inwards ; and at the third the door fell to 
pieces. Posh ran inside with a fire-brand and 
found himself in an iron room full of gold and 
silver ingots, goblets, ropes of pearls and leather 
bags overflowing with ducats and doubloons and 
pieces of eight. 

“ Posh thought how glad his mother would be 
to have all that money and how she would forgive 
him for running away to sea. Besides, he felt 
very tired of eating nothing but coco-nuts and 
such things. So he buried all the treasure, except 
what he could put in one leather bag, and he dried 
a lot of dates and bananas and rigged up his own 
boat with a sail he had found in a box on the 
ship and took some funny old nautical instruments, 
although he had no idea how to use them. But 
before he said good-bye to the galleon he took 
a fine yellow flag which he had found in the 
admiral’s sea-chest and fixed it to the highest 
mast so that it could be seen from the sea. 

“ When Posh said his prayers that night, he 
picked out another star, and he set out, sailing by 
night and sleeping by day. The sea was calm 
and the weight of the coco-nuts and water- 
barrels kept the boat steady. 
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“ On the seventh day Posh sighted a very long 
narrow boat, rowed by about twenty men. Before 
leaving the treasure-ship he had made hundreds 
of maroons or crackers and he began firing these 
off, but he only frightened the men in the long 
boat and they rowed away as fast as they could. 
Still, Posh did not despair. He knew he must be 
near land: and a few hours later he saw the 
smoke of a volcano on the horizon. Next day 
he landed in a lonely cove. He hid his boat and 
put dried dates at the top of his money-bag and 
tramped along the beach till he came to quite a 
large place, a seaport with big ships in the harbour. 

“ Posh found out a kind of sea-captain from 
Bristol and told him about the galleon. At first 
the sea-captain called Posh a lying young monkey 
and boxed his ears; but when he saw the 
doubloons and the ancient instruments he opened 
his eyes. He made Posh promise to say not a 
word to anybody else and he fitted out a schooner 
to find the treasure. 

“ For nearly a year, Posh and Captain Marling 
searched and searched in vain. The crew had 
to be changed three times. Now and then 
Captain Marling swore at poor little Posh and 
even flogged him, but whenever he accused Posh 
of deceiving him the boy would point to the old 
nautical instruments. 

“ One night, as they were both sitting on the 
deck, feeling very dismal, Posh cried out: 
‘ There is my star. It’s exactly as I saw it last 
year, with five little stars in a ring round it. 
Steer straight towards that star.’ 
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“ But that night there was a total eclipse of the 
moon. There was no storm, but at the darkest 
moment of the eclipse awful white water-spouts 
stood up, whizzing round, like ghosts a hundred 
feet high. A tidal wave seemed to lift the schooner 
up to the stars and then to suck her down into a 
terrible pit scooped out in oily black water. Posh 
gave himself up for lost. 

“In the morning a wonderful sight met the 
first beams of the sun. The sea was full of big 
trees, floating on their sides, like whales or like 
wrecks. They were so newly uprooted that you 
could see coco-nuts and bananas, figs and dates 
and bread-fruit still growing on them and thou- 
sands of poor parrots screaming in the branches. 

“ The mate called out ‘ Look, sir! A ship, 
a sinking ship.’ 

“In a clear space between the drifting trees, 
Posh could just make out the dark body of a big 
ship already under water. He knew what ship 
it was, because a mast, hung with trumpet-shaped 
flowers, still rose high above the waves ; and 
from the top of this mast flew a splendid yellow 
flag. But even while he was looking at it the old 
mast snapped in two and Posh saw the yellow 
flag no more.” 

Dollie had finished. 

“ Is that the end ? ” cried several of us at once. 

Her answer was both Yes and No. The 
snapping of the mast was the end of this particular 
storys but there were other adventures of little 

osh. - 


Felix said: “I begin to remember. Wasn’t 
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there a yarn about Posh drifting down the river 
Amazon on a raft with a tame lion and a cockatoo ? 
Anyhow, I’m sure I could never have told the 
tale of the treasure-ship as we’ve just heard it. 
I should have spread it over two days and put 
in all sorts of padding.” 

When Dollie and I were safe home again that 
afternoon I praised her at tea-time for her story- 
telling, so sparing of words, yet so warmly 
coloured. She confessed that, ever since Christ- 
mas, she has been writing down what she remem- 
bers of Lord Nelson’s yarns. So there is some- 
thing to show for the pains I have taken with her 
reading and composition. But what touches me 
deeply is the thought of Dollie carrying the tale 
of the galleon in her poor little head all through 
those harsh and solitary years in the orphanage. 
It was her favourite, so she says : and often on 
her hard bed in the cold and in the dark she used 
to imagine herself climbing from the beach of the 
mysterious island, right up to the proud galleon, 
as the comrade of little Posh. In that fond 
picture, I wonder what were the features and the 
ways of little Posh ? Was he like Felix or was he 
some creation of Dollie’s own heart and brain ? 
If I knew the answer I should know what is to 
be the fate of Felix: but the French are right 
when they tell us how inscrutable are the dreams 
of young girls. 
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Lord and Lady Cressover had to go home on 
Tuesday, for three days. They are interested in 
certain charities, which they take very seriously. 
Dollie has gone with them—her first visit to 
London since the fatal day of the dark lady’s 
death. They are all coming back on Friday : and 
on Monday Felix Roke and the Cressovers will 
return to Town. 

Felix is staying at the Burcoats Inn for a day or 
two, while he copies the wall-paintings. As for 
Lady Hilda, she is treating me just as she has so 
often treated me before. Yesterday I called at 
the Tower, but she hardly spared me two minutes. 
To-day I spoke to her by telephone and was given 
an impatient hearing. She is like a boy I used to 
know at school. We had fifteen minutes of 
“recess” at eleven o'clock every morning. For 
those fifteen minutes he would play football or 
racquets as if games were his only concern in 
the world : yet, by twenty minutes past eleven, 
he was as deep in Greek syntax or trigono- 
metry as if sports had never been invented. 

Glancing back over this long scrawl in this book, 
I find it more than ever like a novel; and if 
Dollie can fall in love with Felix it will be as 
complete a novel as most. But in one respect it 
is different from the romances of my novel- 
reading days. I can just remember the novels 
in three volumes—price one guinea and a half. 
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They were as full as this my book of hapless 
orphans, manly and handsome young heroes, and 
noble personages with ancient titles : but some- 
how all these people seemed to have no occupation 
in life beyond playing major or minor parts in a 
love-story. It is true that the men shot and fished 
and rode to hounds, and that the women went 
through the London season in summer and showed 
themselves at the hunt-ball in winter, but they 
didn’t do much more. 

The persons of my drama have been fashioned 
by a very different puppet-maker. Before I 
adopted Dollie, I once overhead Tim Farland 
profanely saying to Mrs. Horsley: “ This ’ere 
Miss Watts is a reg’lar little demon for work.” 
So is Lady Hilda. So is Felix Roke. So are the 
Marquis and the Marchioness. 

Lady Cressover and Lady Hilda are a pair. 
They share the same indignant impatience to- 
wards ordinary organized philanthropy with its 
red tape ; its excessive expenditure on manage- 
ment; its doctrinaire, impersonal attitude to 
poor creatures of flesh and blood. But, while 
Lady Hilda works almost alone, Lady Cressover 
believes in nuns. If enthusiasm has not whirled 
her into exaggeration, there is no woe or need of 
girl or woman, of wife or maid, of saint or sinner, 
of school or home, of sickness or health, of body 
or soul, which is not met by some company or 
other of working or teaching or praying nuns. 

All this about the good work of nuns is the 
only talk resembling a religious discussion which 
we have had since Sunday. But Mrs. Horsley 
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has “ thought it right ” to tell me that Dollie is 
envious of the Roman Catholics who frequent the 
monks’ big church outside Dymchester. She 
says she wishes St. Luke’s, here in Sillport, were 
like Dymchester Abbey. Perhaps, however, she 
means no more than that St. Luke’s is a gloomy 
little place and that the vicar preaches very long 
and very dull sermons. 
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To-night, Friday, they came back and we have 
all dined at the Tower. Catholics can observe 
Fridays and yet fare very well. We had a red 
soup, a kind of Crecy made from very small and 
tender carrots ; a heaped-up dish of our delicious 
little Sillbay sprats, caught only this morning and 
fried in coats of egg and bread-crumb ; tiny broad 
beans in parsley cream ; and an enormous bowl 
of strawberries, quite plain. Felix showed Dollie 
how to put strawberries and sugar in a glass of 
claret and how to eat them with a spoon. 

I feel a little jealous of the Marquis. He 
has piloted Dollie to the Tower of London, St. 
Paul’s, the Abbey, the National Gallery and all 
the other sights which I should have loved to 
show her for the first time. Dollie has found 
London beyond her dreams. 

After dinner, I wanted to be pleasant ; so I 
proposed that on Sunday morning we should 
once more run over to Dymchester Abbey and 
come back by the beautiful lanes which wind 
through Larrington and Cat’s Common. But 
Lady Cressover took me on one side and 
said : 

“ Don’t press your scheme any more or Dollie 
and Lady Hilda may be disappointed at its not 
coming off. You see, we have reasons for going 
on Sunday morning to the early Mass at the little 
Catholic church here in Sillport.”’ 
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We were walking on the lawn. Lady Hilda 
came up and asked whether the expedition to 
Dymchester was arranged. When Lady Cress- 
over explained that it could not be, Lady Hilda 
turned to me and said : 

“ Doctor, if they don’t mind, we will go with 
them on Sunday. Last Sunday Dollie saw the 
Roman Catholic religion at its best, in a splendid, 
large, clean rich church. It’s only right she 
should see the other side. Our poor little St. 
Joseph’s in Sillport was built of iron and wood 
thirty years ago. It looks as if a few blows from a 
thick stick would smash it to atoms.” 

So at half-past seven on Sunday morning we 
are all to be inside St. Joseph’s little temple. As 
it seems that the Cressovers and Felix must go 
fasting, I have asked everybody to come back 
here, with Dollie and me, for breakfast. 
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Sunday and noonday. I am alone in the house 
—not only alone but lonely. 

A thing has happened which seems to separate 
me from these friends who had become so near 
and dear. As for Dollie, although she gives no 
sign, I am persuaded that her days in drowsy 
Sillport are numbered. 

When we entered St. Joseph’s this morning, 
I found it far worse than my fears. It is a low 
shed about forty feet long. The walls are of the 
cheapest matchboard, coarsely varnished. The 
best seats are purgatorial and most of the benches 
have no backs. On the side flanking Fishbasket 
Alley the windows are covered with sticky paper 
representing cathedral glass. No organ. No 
lectern or pulpit. The only dignified object is 
the high altar, with a triptych reredos in light 
oak, representing the Adoration of the Magi— 
a group of many small figures carved in high 
relief, gilded and coloured. 

There was neither singing nor sermon. Ina 
white and gold vestment, old Father O’Reilly 
went through the ceremony without looking 
round. He has grown very frail. I shall send 
him half a dozen bottles of port to-morrow morn- 
ing. There is no man in Sillport I respect more. 

Towards the end of the service I noticed that 
little Thomas Baldwin—‘‘ Toss ” they call him— 
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from Sillmouth, was kneeling by Father O’Reilly’s 
side. Toss is the boy who wore a giraffe’s head 
at Lady Hilda’s party. To reach St. Joseph’s 
by half-past seven, he must have set out walking 
from Sillmouth soon after six. 

Toss rang a bell three times. Immediately, 
Felix Roke, followed by the Marquis and the 
Marchioness, quietly rose from their hard seats 
and moved up the central aisle in the wake of 
Police-Sergeant Rowe, and young Drury, the 
chemist’s assistant, and Mrs. Parkes, the post- 
man’s wife, and two or three charwomen and 
kitchen-maids. By the time they drew near to 
the tiny chancel the communion rail was already 
crowded : so my friends knelt down on the bare 
boards, just trodden by noisy and dusty boots. 

Before I closed my eyes out of respect for such 
true and simple piety, I could not help glancing 
at my two companions. Dollie was bending low, 
her face nearly hidden in her hands. Lady Hilda 
was gazing straight before her. 

When all was over, Father O’Reilly quitted 
the altar and Toss came back to put out the 
candles. It had been arranged that Dollie and 
Lady Hilda and I should come straight home, 
leaving the others to follow: but, when Dollie 
and I rose to leave the church, Lady Hilda 
remained behind, still gazing steadfastly towards 
the altar. 

Dollie and I were soon back home. After I 
had spoken a few words to Mrs. Horsley about the 
breakfast, I exchanged my hard felt hat for a soft 
straw and strolled back into the road to welcome 
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my guests. Along Lugger Lane Lady Hilda 
was advancing alone. 

When we met, she walked past me without a 
glance, without a word. Suddenly, however, she 
recollected herself and turned round quickly to 
face me. I feared she might be ill and I hurried 
towards her. With a pleading gesture of her 
right hand she sent me back. After some 
moments, she came up to me slowly and said : 

“ Perhaps you remember. Last year I told 
you how sure I was that some day God would 
speak to me—would speak so clearly that not the 
faintest doubt would be possible This morning 
. . . He has spoken.” 

Astonished, even awe-struck, I could not think 
what to say. But no word from my lips was 
expected or desired. Once again she signed to 
me that she wanted to pass on her way alone. 
I stepped back and, when she was gone from me, 
I found that I had been holding my straw hat 
all the time in my hand. 

Lord and Lady Cressover came briskly along 
the lane, pausing now and again to gaze up at a 
lark which was singing at the gates of heaven. 
They greeted me easily and spoke of ordinary 
things until we were in the house. 

With Lady Hilda sitting on my left at break- 
fast I was at first very nervous. But there was 
nothing in her speech or manner to confirm the 
high avowal she had made to me in the lane. 
She asked and answered questions about mutual 
friends of the Cressovers and of her own, gently 
rebuked Felix Roke for putting four lumps of 
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sugar in his coffee and asked me to advise a diet 
for an old fisherman with rheumatism at Sill- 
mouth. Indeed, when the meal was over, I had 
been unconsciously so much influenced by seeing 
her eat and drink and talk like other people that 
the memory of her confession became unreal to 
me and incredible. 

The Marquis and Marchioness went off in 
their car, taking Dollie and Felix with them for 
a run up to Bigstone Down and a peep at the sea. 
The moment they were out of sight, Lady Hilda 
said that she too must go. My own car was ready 
and I quite expected that, after our pleasant 
breakfast-party, she would let me drive her back 
to the Tower. 

She smiled and shook her head and would not 
even suffer me to walk with her to the gate. As 
she went along the road I am sure she had no 
idea that I was watching her through the little 
window of the surgery. If she had known, I 
think she would have walked swiftly, with head 
erect, instead of moving slowly onward like the 
men and women I saw this morning coming away 
from the altar-rails, with downcast eyes and hands 
clasped against her breast as if to hold safe some- 
thing unutterably dear and holy. 

Writing this down has eased my mind hardly 
at all. I repeat that I am alone in the house ; 
and not only alone but lonely. 
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A year and a day. 

Yesterday, Monday, the twenty-seventh of 
June, 1921, was the anniversary of my breakfast- 
party. On that morning, after finishing my lone- 
some task of recording Lady Hilda’s illumination, 
I took such a dislike to this book that I wrapped it 
up in thick brown paper, tied it with stout garden 
string, sealed the knots with yellow wax and 
locked the parcel away at the bottom of a deep 
drawer. 

Last night, although I had forgotten the 
anniversary, something moved me to break the 
seals ; and this morning I am impelled to 
continue the chronicle. Exact dates have escaped 
my memory, but I can jot down the story with 
confidence, according to the months. 

In July, Felix Roke sailed to Canada. We 
gave him leave to correspond freely with Dollie 
on what Lady Hilda called a battledore-and- 
shuttlecock basis. That is to say, Felix was 
forbidden to write a second letter until he received 
a reply to his first, and so on. A wise arrange- 
ment. Misunderstandings arise when neither 
party is absolutely certain what is being answered. 
Letters between friends should be like poetic 
couplets, the second line chiming with the first 
and completing it : not like one of those irregular 
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odes where the rhymes may be five or six lines 
apart. 

August was, for me, rather a abie month. 
Lady Hilda took Dollie to North Wales as before, 
while Lord and Lady Cressover went off to their 
Yorkshire grouse-moor. I hired an extra-large 
bathing-hut on the beach at Sillmouth and spent 
the hot days writing my “ Proposals for the 
Compulsory Registration and Control of Acousti- 
cal Appliances,” but in wet weather this house 
was very dismal, until the end of the month 
when a cablegram arrived from Felix Roke with 
the words: “Successful beyond expectations. 
Warmest congratulations to Dorothea Mary 
Felicia.” 

September brought us his full report. Sir 
Godfrey Easterwood, having become a Roman 
Catholic only a few weeks before, was married 
to Dorothea Mary Hunt, a lady of honourable 
birth but without a fortune, at St. Malo, a village 
in French Canada, on the date given in the 
locket. Dollie was baptized by a Catholic 
priest. 

I shall not forget the day when Felix Roke’s 
letters came to Sillport—a short letter for Dollie, 
and a very long one for me. When Dollie, as 
usual, made me read hers, I could see she was 
disappointed by its brevity and I was half inclined 
to console her by saying that I felt in every line 
the tremendous exercise of self-control which had 
enabled Felix to write with so much reticence : 
but I merely reminded her that Felix had lacked 
the time to say more. 
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When I told Lady Hilda, by telephone, that 
the eagerly awaited mail had arrived and that 
I had received a wonderful letter from Mr. Roke, 
she answered : 

“ So have I. If you like to come up to the 
Tower and show me yours, I will show you 
mine.” 

Her ladyship received me in the half-moon 
room where she first talked to Felix Roke, fourteen 
months ago. After her holiday in the mountains, 
I thought her very handsome and much younger- 
looking. She allowed me to spend only a few 
moments in thanks for her kind care of Dollie 
in Wales. Sitting down in the corner of the long 
settee while I stood at the open window, Lady 
Hilda asked for my letter from Felix and read it 
with frequent exclamations of delight. Having 
handed it back to me, she sat musing for a minute 
or two. Then she said : 

“Ten weeks ago, in the lane between your 
house and St. Joseph’s little church, I told you 
that something important—supremely important 
—had just happened to me. The next morning, 
our friends Lord and Lady Cressover and Felix 
Roke went away from Sillport and I have not 
seen any of them since. The Cressovers know 
nothing of what I told you on that Sunday morn- 
ing. Nobody knows, save yourself and Felix 
Roke.” 

Perhaps I started a little. She hastened to 
explain. ‘‘ After dinner, that same Sunday 
evening,” she said, “ Felix Roke walked with 
me on the lawn. It was before we had consented 
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to his writing often to Dollie and he was begging 
for my intercession. Once again I reminded him 
of the religious obstacle to his courtship : and 
once again he answered me as he had answered 
us on the beach at Sillmouth—that he simply 
trusted Almighty God and would accept what 
happened as a sign. His faith set fire to mine. 
For twelve hours, all that long Sunday, strange, 
new, marvellous, tremendous thoughts and feel- 
ings had come crowding into me until I felt as if 
my heart and brain would burst. It was as if... 
it’s hard to explain, but I felt as if, all day long, 
untiring hands had been a up within me 
a pyre, a dry cold funeral pyre, of all my old sad- 
ness and hardness and loneliness. Felix spoke 
and it was like a flame suddenly blazing up and 
roaring in my soul. My old self shrivelled and 
vanished like a scrap of tissue-paper in that fire. 
We were walking close to the paddock, where he 
had made us wear those heads of lions and 
tigers. I leaned against the fence, and . . . and 
I told him. So now you will understand his 
letter.” 

She rose from the settee and joined me at the 
window. While I was reading the letter, she 
stood toying with a rose-laden bough. A glorious 
old-fashioned rose tree grows against that side 
of the Tower to a great height, and the breeze 
had pressed a branch through the mullioned 
window. I cannot help remembering this and 
putting it down : because, at the time, it seemed 
to me that she was fondling white doves when the 
trembling petals lingered in her fingers. 
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I read it thrice ; so I recall almost every word 
of Felix Roke’s letter, which ran very nearly like 
this : 


My pear Lapy HILDA, 


Doctor Dacey will be showing you my 
very long official letter; but I cannot help saying 
something to you which I couldn't say to him and must 
not say to Dollie at present. 

My name is Felix and Dollte’s is Felicia. I admit 
that it was the obvious name to give her, seeing that 
she was born on St. Felix’ day. And probably her 
parents called her Felicia— Happy One ’’—for the 
further reason that they trusted Almighty God, in 
spite of the clouds which hung over her cradle, to 
give her happiness in the long run. 

Nevertheless, this coincidence is wonderful. I 
hate superstition and I have always been impatient 
of the coincidences which some pious people are 
always watching for: but I take this one as my 
sign from heaven. Felicia and Felix, Felix and 
Felicia. Mine to be the privilege of making her 
happy. | 

I am praying a bold prayer—that Dollie and I, 
my sister Monica and her husband, you, my true friend, 
and that good-as-gold Doctor may all be happy, 
very happy, without ever becoming selfish or sluggish. 
Providence has brought us together by strange ways. 
You have been Dollie’s good angel and you have had 
your reward. Every night and every morning, I 
recall what you said to me in the dusk on that last 
Sunday evening. 
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I feel that for the Doctor too there is something 
great in store. Whenever I read his signature 
“ Martin Dacey,” I remember St. Martin of Tours, 
who gave half his cloak to a beggar. When Dollie 
was a little beggar-maid, the Doctor gave her half 
his home, half his time; and, since I jumped over 
his wall, I’m afraid he’s had to give her more than 
half his thoughts. God bless him! That he too 
may be a Felix, a Happy One, is the ardent wish 
and prayer of 

Your devoted and grateful 


Fetrx Roxe. 


When I put the letter back in her hand, Lady 
Hilda turned to me and said : 

“ If I had not shown you his very words, you 
might have failed to grasp three things. First, 
there is no longer the smallest doubt that Mr. 
Roke’s whole heart is set upon marrying Dollie. 
Second, he is confident of his success as a wooer. 
Third, although he is going to take Dollie away 
from you, he is keenly conscious of all you have 
done, and profoundly grateful. Dollie is practic- 
ally your adopted daughter and I congratulate 
you on such a son-in-law. Now I must send you 
away. Iam busy with a new scheme for my poor 
people at Sillmouth.” 

She literally turned me out of the house. 

As I write this, ten months afterwards, I 
suddenly understand why I had wrapped up this 
book in brown paper. I did it through an un- 
conscious jealousy of Felix Roke. It was not so 
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much that Dollie was going to be his bride as 
that Lady Hilda had become his spiritual kins- 
woman, his fellow-traveller on paths too steep 
and bright for me to follow. 
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I am writing a little more of this history 
whenever I have the leisure and the mood. 
Yesterday, I jotted down the main doings of 
July and August in a few lines : but the memory 
of September’s events made my pen run away 
with me. 

Even now, a good deal remains to be told before 
September is done with. We had hardly digested 
the long letter from Canada when it was followed 
by a telegram from Felix to say that he was start- 
ing for Vancouver where some further knowledge, 
= essential but desirable, should be obtain- 
able. 

As Felix was to have been home yan by 
Michaelmas, Mrs. Horsley and I were furtively 
watchful to see how Dollie would bear the dis- 
appointment. We might have saved ourselves 
the trouble, So far as appearances went, Dorothea 
Mary Felicia Easterwood was quite stoical. 
Indeed the only concern she expressed warmly 
and often was that Felix Roke should have to 
make such long and fatiguing journeys on her 
account. 

A few days after the long letter from Canada 
reached my hand, I went up to London, for an 
interview with the lawyers. Returning to my 
hotel I found the Marquis of Cressover waiting 
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for me in the lounge. Explaining himself, he 
said : 

“ This is the first time in my life that I’ve seen 
London in September and I should like to get 
out of it. Let me tell you why I am here. Last 
night my wife received a letter from Lady Hilda 
which delighted and excited her as much as your 
own letter, last Tuesday, with the splendid news 
about Miss Easterwood. Lady Hilda writes 
that you already know something of the matter, 
so there is no harm in mentioning it. Our 
religion is very dear to my wife and to myself, 
and therefore I shall not hurt your feelings by 
what I say, especially as you have told us that you 
yourself are not closely attached to any particular 
creed. Lady Hilda’s message is that, in a few 
days, she is to be received into the Catholic 
Church.” 

When I protested that the event had taken place 
ten weeks before, the Marquis took pity on my 
ignorance and explained that one cannot join the 
Church as one joins a league or a sgciety, merely 
by signing a form and paying a guinea. He said 
that Lady Hilda had been receiving instruction, 
and that everybody, be he king or dust- 
man, philosopher or kitchen-wench, has to go 
through the same mill. Lord Cressover did not 
linger over this matter, but made haste to 
add : 

“ Let me get on with my news and my proposal. 
Lady Hilda owns a small house—Blackthorn 
Lodge, I think it is called—between your interest- 
ing old town of Sillport and that fishing village 
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where we used to bathe. It has been empty since 
Christmas. Well, with the Bishop’s approval, 
she is making it over to some sisters. I forget 
for the moment who they are.” 

I suggested the Browns—Miss Brown and 
Miss Julia Brown, two acid spinsters for whom 
Lady Hilda has done a great deal—but his lord- 
ship laughed heartily and answered : 

““Oh, no! Not sisters in that sense. I mean 
nuns. Nursing sisters, working sisters, don’t you 
know? They don’t belong to one of the big 
old orders and the name has slipped me. Any- 
how, the fact remains that sisters, nuns, ‘ religious ’ 
as we say, are going to nurse the poor people, 
irrespective of creed ; as angels of mercy, not as 
propagandists. Lady Hilda is going to take a 
holiday. My wife and I are going with her and 
we want Dollie to come too ... by the way, 
you don’t mind my calling Miss Easterwood 
‘ Dollie,’ do you? The idea is to take my big 
touring-car over to Boulogne and to make a round 
of French cathedrals—Amiens, Beauvais, Rouen 
and Lisieux; Paris, of course; Chartres, 
Orleans, Tours and Angouleme. We hope to 
reach Bordeaux before the vintage is over, and to 
come back by way of Perigueux and Limoges 
and Bourges.” 

Taken aback, I objected : “Then you 
would have to start at once. And Dollie is 
only just home from a month’s holiday in 
Wales.” 

After such a lonely August I did not relish 
the prospect of a solitary September. The 
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Marquis must have read my thoughts because he 
said : 
“ Nothing would please us better than to have 
you with us, as Number Five. I ought to say 
Number Two, because you come next to Lady 
Hilda in the vonder things which have 
happened. But it wouldn’t be fair to ask you. 
Our talk will naturally run on Catholic themes. 
Although we shall do nothing to persuade Dollie, 
it is fair that she should see a Catholic country 
before making her decision.” 

“ Her decision ? ” I echoed, in bewilderment. 
“ What decision has Dollie to make? Haven’t 
we just heard that she was born and baptized a 
Catholic ? ” 

“ We don’t put it exactly in that way,” said the 
Marquis. ‘ Besides, Dollie is over eighteen and 
we can’t dispose of her like an infant in arms. 
Now that the mystery of her birth is solved, it 
is proper that she should seriously consider her 
position and that she should do so with a leaning 
to the religion of her parents. But it would be 
wrong to coerce her or to take it all for granted. 
That is why I think this French project is a good 
one. In the old towns where the Catholic faith 
is still strong, she will have a hundred questions 
to ask and I shall answer them fairly. Now, 
please, say you consent.” 

I consented. 

As Lady Cressover was still in the country, I 
asked the Marquis to dine with me. It turned 
out that we were both members of the Rutland 
Club, where I had not set foot since before the 
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War. We dined very well at the Rutland. They 
still have some 1906 champagnes and some 1896 
ports. Over the coffee I suddenly became bold 
and demanded : 

“ If I come with you to France, shall I be in 
the way?” 

The Marquis could not easily have said 
“ Yes,” but he said “ No” with so much hearti- 
ness that I agreed to join the party. 

Four days later we crossed the calm Channel, 
in brilliant sunshine, and for three weeks we 
explored Picardy and Normandy, Touraine and 
Anjouand Gascony. After twenty years of separa- 
tion, I renewed acquaintance with the chateaux and 
cathedrals of my student travels. Except in 
Paris, we slept and ate in thoroughly French 
inns, where the cookery and the wines were racy 
of the soil. 

I know that to Dollie the trip was one long 
delight. Yet her enjoyment was not very notice- 
able, for the simple reason that the Cressovers 
and Lady Hilda showed quite as much youthful 
zest as my adopted daughter. No belfry was too 
steep and dark for them to climb, no meal was 
too rough for them to enjoy. Five mornings out 
of six, when I came downstairs, I found that my 
fellow-travellers had already heard Mass in some 
ancient church and bought apples in the bustling 
market-place. 

I had expresly stipulated that my presence was 
not to place the smallest restraint upon conversa- 
tion. I expected to be bored, but never have I 


enjoyed table-talk more thoroughly. When religi» 
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ous topics cropped up at meals, they were dis- 
cussed as naturally as the weather or the local 
wine, or our punctured tyre on the journey. The 
Marquis relaxed his formal manner of speaking 
and whenever he showed signs of going too much 
into detail the Marchioness reined him back. 
Dollie surprised me and made me proud by her 
unerringly sound taste as regards architecture 
and pictures. As for Lady Hilda, she seemed the 
youngest of the party, as if she were crowding 
into this one holiday the nineteen trips abroad 
which she had given up for the sick and the 
oor. 

j We visited a few secular buildings and museums 
in Touraine and in Bordeaux, but our travels were 
mainly ecclesiastical. It sounds dull, but it 
wasn’t. How much there is to hear and to see, 
to feel and to know, to do and to be, in a Catholic 
tour! When I compared the faithful in the 
churches with the devotees of jazz whom we had 
watched after dinner at our Paris hotel, I couldn’t 
help thinking that Catholics have the best of 
this world, as well as making sure of the next. 
Even if the immortality of the soul should turn 
out to be a delusion, I believe the average 
Catholic will have scored over the average world- 
ling. 

Knother thing which impressed me was the 
way my English Catholic friends made themselves 
at home in French churches. When Lord Cress- 
over licked a French postage-stamp to stick on a 
letter he did so with a wry mouth, like a regular 
old John Bull impatient of an inferior civilization ; 
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and when Lady Cressover went into a confec- 
tioner’s she was sure to say “ Foreigners make 
little pastries so much better than wedo.” But 
when a church was concerned, the thought of 
British or Foreign never seemed to enter their 
heads. They went to confession and communion 
as if they had been in their own chapel at Castle 
Cressover. Once, when heavy rain stopped us, 
the village church was our only refuge: and 
before we had fully explored it the curé found us 
and made us go into his bare house to taste the 
sweet cloudy new wine from his own little vine- 
ard. 

á Speaking generally, Lord Cressover took charge 
of Dollie and Lady Hilda, while I followed with 
the Marchioness. As I sit here and write about 
those days I remember how pleasant was my 
companion. Lady Cressover is one of those rare 
persons who do not feel obliged to be making 
or hearing remarks all the time, putting questions 
or giving answers from a wretched fear that silence 
is impolite. She would walk swiftly by my side 
for minutes at a stretch taking in everything 
and saying nothing. Then she would burst out 
suddenly, like a bird singing. 

Lady Cressover hardly ever spoke to me about 
religious matters. But one day in the city of 
Tours, after we had all spent a long morning in 
the delicious cathedral, her ladyship made me 
go with her to see a modern church, the basilica 
erected over the tomb of St. Martin. At the 
shrine she prayed ; and, on rising from her knees, 
she murmured in my ear : 
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“ Your name is Martin. I have asked your 
own saint to obtain for you, by his powerful 
intercession, two great favours. Now, let us go 


and find the others.”’ 
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The lawyers kept me so busy in October and 
November that I hardly thought of Dollie’s 
religious crisis. When it did happen to come into 
my head, I’m afraid I regarded her probable 
conversion mainly as a qualification for marrying 
Felix Roke. 

Dollie herself did not force the pace. On fine 
Sundays she would say: “ It would be nice to 
drive Lady Hilda to Dymchester Abbey,” and 
sometimes she went with Lady Hilda to the poor 
little chapel of St. Joseph ; but she did not cease 
accompanying Mrs. Horsley to the Protestant 
service at St. Luke’s on most Sunday evenings. 

Even more puzzling than her views about 
religion was her attitude to Felix. There was 
still no sign of her regarding him as more than 
a very Close friend and a great benefactor. Nor 
did it seem to enter her head that the prospect of 
her marrying Felix had ever occurred to her 
friends. She still brought me his letters to read, 
and, if she did not show me her answers, I sus- 
pected it was simply because she believed that 
they would not interest me. But December 
raised matters to a head. 

Three weeks before Christmas, I received a 
polite note from Dollie’s relative, Lord Crayle, 
asking for an interview here in Sillport. I invited 
him to lunch and he came down one Tuesday. 
He was an ugly but courtly gentleman, and at 
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first I doubted what I had heard about his 
obstinacy. But when Dollie left us alone to smoke 
our cigars he said practically the following 
words : 

“ Our lawyers seem to be going on very well 
together. By this time I am sure that you and 
Miss Easterwood understand why I opposed her 
claims nine years ago. You appreciate what were 
then my motives ; and there is no need for any 
bad feeling. But I trust you will allow me to 
point out that the moment has surely come for 
according me somewhat fuller recognition as 
Miss Easterwood’s natural guardian.” 

He saw me jump and he was pleased. 

“I am aware,” he said graciously, “ that you 
have behaved splendidly to my... well, I 
suppose I may say my niece, although the 
description is not quite accurate. You threw open 
this charming house to her when you could have 
no ground for believing that her parentage would 
ever be traced. Your generosity will never be 
forgotten. Meanwhile we have no right to 
impose upon you any longer. Lady Crayle and 
I will be delighted to have Miss Easterwood 
with us for Christmas ; and during her stay we 
shall be able to arrange her future. My wife has 
indifferent health and seldom leaves her room, 
but my daughter Augusta is of Dorothea’s own 
age and will do everything to make her cousin’s 
visit enjoyable.” 

He spoke with his eyes fixed so steadily on 
mine that I wondered how he managed to do it 
without ‘a trace of rudeness. His gaze, like his 
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proposal, made me miserable: the more so 
because I knew that this man with an iron hand 
in a very thin velvet glove was entitled to speak 
in the name of the house of Easterwood. It was 
reasonable that Dollie should spend a Christmas 
with her own kith and kin. In vain I racked my 
wits for a plausible excuse. 

My long silence saved me. Lord Crayle 
became impatient, and added, with growing 
warmth : 

“ Probably you are not aware of what is going 
on. I have learned that you are a Protestant 
Churchman like myself, so we shall be agreed. 
A remark made by the Marchioness of Cressover 
to my daughter set me thinking and I have made 
some discreet enquiries. Dorothea is being 
enticed into Romanism and, I suspect, into a 
marriage with this Romanist young man Roke 
who has been so officious. For more than three 
hundred years the Easterwoods have been a 
sturdy Protestant family. Sir Rupert Easter- 
wood, the third baronet, took a leading part in 
1688, helping to throw out James the Second 
and to bring in William of Orange. Iam a age 
to do a good deal for my niece, but only on 
condition that an immediate and decisive stop 
is put to these monstrous manceuvres. By the 
way, your neighbour, poor Lady Hilda Barrow- 
more-Bannington, does not exert a good influence 
on Dorothea. I hope I do not offend you.” 

I lost my temper and retorted warmly : “ You 
offend me deeply. There is not a nobler woman 
on this earth than the lady you are slighting. 
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Two minutes ago, I was on the point of agreeing 
with you about Christmas, in spite of the upset 
and the disappointment of re-making our holiday 
plans so suddenly. But I have changed my mind. 
I shall not be a party to my adopted daughter 
spending Christmas in circles where she will 
hear evil spoken of her best friend. On religious 
questions I am ignorant and generally indifferent. 
None the less, I am conscious that what we may 
call Providence seems to be working in a certain 
direction. Her father and mother were Catholics. 
So is young Roke, and excuse my reminding your 
lordship that you would not be in this room to-day, 
you would not even know of Dorothea’s existence, 
if it were not for young Roke, whom you call 
officious. Lord and Lady Cressover are of Roke’s 
religion. So is Lady Hilda Barrowmore-Banning- 
ton. Dollie has had more than her share of misery 
and I am not going to push her between the upper 
and lower millstones of religious bitterness. We 
are much obliged to you, but Miss Easterwood 
will spend Christmas at home.” 

“Then you claim full rights over her ?” he 
asked, maintaining his steady gaze. 

“I may be wrong in law,” was my answer. 
“I admit I am only self-appointed as Dollie’s 
guardian. But if you think you can carry this 
poor girl off against her will you are greatly 
mistaken.” 

Keeping quite cool, he retorted: “* Perhaps 
we may go back to where we were before I made 
you angry by my reference to Lady Hilda 
Barrowmore- Bannington, which I withdraw. 
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Please accept my apology for having unintention- 
ally hurt you. As for taking Miss Easterwood 
away by force, such an idea is ridiculous. But 
on one point I must very respectfully insist. As 
her kinsman and as the head of the family whose 
name she bears I request a brief interview with 
my niece alone.” 

My first impulse was to refuse point-blank : 
but at that moment Dollie herself entered the 
room. No, not Dollie. In came Miss Easter- 
wood—a young lady, not quite as proud and aloof 
as our dear departed Miss Watts but more 
capable, more sage, more masterful. She had 
caught Lord Crayle’s closing words ; and she 
cast me a glance which said: “ Leave me for a 
few moments. Let me get this new trouble 
quickly over.” | 

I walked out and went into the little waiting- 
room. It was not that I seriously feared an 
abduction, but it eased my mind to have the front 
door under close observation, seeing that his 
lordship’s big car was outside. Five minutes 
passed—seven—ten—a quarter of an hour. I 
felt a sudden stab of remorse for leaving Dollie 
at the mercy of so cool a head and so cunning 
a tongue : but just as I was about to hurry back 
into the dining-room I heard the door-knob 
turning. Lord Crayle came out, with Dollie at 
his side. Looking more courtly than ever he 
said : 

“I must hurry off. Thanks again for your 
delightful hospitality. It has given me great 


pleasure to make your acquaintance, and 
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Dorothea’s. My wife and daughter will be 
disappointed that Dorothea is not coming to 
Crayle Park for Christmas.” 

He pecked Dollie’s cheek with the tip of a 
prim kiss, shook my hand firmly but formally 
and hurried into his car. 

When he had been whirled away, I looked at 
Dollie. Evidently the interview had deeply 
moved her. Perhaps she would have explained, 
there and then, if Mrs. Horsley had not begun 
anxiously hovering about the hall. 

“ I do wish we could run down to the sea,” 
Dollie burst out, almost hysterically. ‘There 
seems to be no air indoors to-day. We've got 
nearly two hours before dark. Tim Farland has 
the car ready, I know.” 

I too wanted to get into the air and to escape 
from Mrs. Horsley : so I cried: “ Then come 
on!” Our coats and caps were hanging in the 
lobby, and within two minutes we were off. 
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More from impulse than from deliberate 
choice, I took the Pender road, the least frequented 
of all our Sillport highways. With neither man 
nor horse nor dog in sight, we flew like an arrow, 
with a north-west wind in our faces. Although 
I had seen Lord Crayle depart in a car much more 
solid than my own I had a sinister feeling that he 
was still sitting in the dining-room, hatching plots 
against poor Dollie, against loyal Felix, against 
kindly Lord Cressover, against my delicious 
Marchioness, against brave Lady Hilda, against 
myself. I drove the car for all it was worth, as 
if I myself had abducted Dollie and was rushing 
her into some far-off place of safety. 

About half-past three, our wheels nested softly 
in the sand of Sickle Bay, the scene of our picnic 
nearly six months before. Dollie jumped out 
and I followed her down the steep beach. The 
December sun had not yet set, but it was hidden 
by rain-clouds. With Seagull Cliff rising behind 
us, we were sheltered from the wind ; but, out 
at sea, half a gale was blowing, and the waves, 
before they curled and broke on the sand, reared 
like a serried battle-front of iron-grey white- 
maned chargers. 

We stood two or three minutes, looking and 
listening. Then I said: ‘“ Dollie, you have 
something to tell me.” | 

Her lips trembled. She turned away. 
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Deeply pained, I added: “ Speak all your 
mind. Lord Crayle is your kinsman and I am 
only your friend. I am not going to blame you. 
If, after Christmas, you want to . . .” 

She swung round and said desperately : “ No, 
no, no! I’ve begged him with all my heart to 
leave me alone.” 

I breathed again. She had slipped her hand 
within my arm. We stood side by side, watching 
the squadrons of iron-grey horses, listening to 
their pounding and their trampling. Out at sea, 
the wind seemed to be slapping the sails and 
whistling among the ropes of invisible ships. 
Sea-gulls rode as lightly as corks on the humping 
waves. 

“ If you’d rather not tell me, Dollie, what Lord 
Crayle wanted, never mind,” I said, “ but I can 
guess two things. He asked you if you are going 
to turn Catholic ; and if you think of marrying 
Felix Roke. Am I right? Yes, I am! And 
what did you say ? ” 

Her eyes still fixed on the crumbling breakers, 
she answered, without taking her hand away 
from my arm : 

“ I told him that what I long for most in the 
world is to be a Catholic. And I told him that 
I have decided not to be married: but that if 
ever I altered my mind I couldn’t bear to think of 
anybody but Felix Roke.” 

Her reply so puzzled me that I drew my arm 
free of her hand and turned to look Dollie full 
in the face. 

“ I don’t understand. If you want to be a 
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Catholic, like Lady Hilda, why have you not said 
a word about it to any of us?” I asked. “ And 
why, if you feel like that about Felix, have you 
decided never to be married ? ” 

For a moment Dollie was no more. In her 

lace, against the pale background of the cliff, 
i beheld Miss Easterwood, Miss Dorothea Mary 
Felicia Easterwood, proudly resolving not to 
wear her heart upon her sleeve. Then something 
happened. It was asif .. . no, I can’t compare 
it with anything. Miss Easterwood vanished into 
nothingness ; and against my heart I held Dollie 
piteously weeping. 

She cried a long time, hiding her face in the 
shoulder of my shaggy coat, while I watched the 
skies darkling and saw a ship’s light, hardly bigger 
than a pin’s head, twinkling golden and star-like 
far out at sea. Her weeping was not a dismal 
croon of misery. It was the thankful bursting of 
a heart which had never known the love of mother 
or nurse, of sister or girl-friend. I let her cry on. 

At the moment of sunset the pall of cloud 
suddenly lifted a very little in the west. It was 
as if a dark grey window-blind had been raised a 
few inches, so neatly that the lower edge of the 
cloud made a long parallel with the furthest rim 
of the sea. The sun seemed to be a great ruddy 
fruit, squeezed between two horizons. Golden 
juice welled out from the grey boards of the wine- 
press until the clouds above and the sea below 
were alike running with the warm and rich life- 
blood. Before it sank down, the sun looked 
at us like a huge eye. Its gaze seemed to flood 
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us with mild light and genial heat, hushing 
Dollie’s sobs and drying her tears. 

In a long avowal, made up partly of broken, 
shamefaced phrases and partly of periods as full 
and clear as her story of the Spanish galleon, 
Dollie laid bare her heart. I learned with 
astonishment that her twenty months under my 
roof, which to me had seemed so placid except 
for the two excitements of “ the white powder ” 
and of Felix Roke’s arrival, had been to Dollie 
one long struggle between hope and fear. With 
the golden thread of her happiness there had run, 
all the time, an intertwisting strand of foreboding. 
I found that she had hoarded up in her mind 
hundreds of trivial things which I have said and 
done without any second thought and that she 
had been sorting and re-sorting them into two 
heaps of pros and cons. 

“ After I was so wicked with the cheque and 
the white powder,” she said, “ everything seemed 
beautiful and safe. I felt like little Posh in one 
of the tales Felix told me. One night, in a terrible 
storm of thunder and lightning, Posh was hunted 
by cannibals. He leapt a stream and plunged into 
a belt of reeds taller than himself. Instead of 
firm foothold, he landed in a dry pit and rolled 
down into a cave. He could hear the cannibals 
raising horrible war-whoops, but the reeds had 
closed over the hole and they did not know there 
was a cave in the place. In the cave, Posh was 
very happy. Some smugglers had left boxes of 
food and barrels of wine. Wild animals used 
to come in to sleep, but they were quite tame 
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with Posh, so he was never lonely. But one 
day he found some candles the smugglers had 
left. He went further along the cave and came 
to three doors made of oak and covered with nails. 
After that, Posh was frightened. The cave did 
not seem safe and snug and like home any more. 
And that is just what I am feeling now. After 
the white powder, when you adopted me as your 
daughter, I was so happy. I thought everything 
would last for years and years and years . . . you 
and Rory and Mrs. Horsley, with Lady Hilda 
sometimes. But now there are doors, doors, 
doors . . . and I don’t know what is on the other 
side of them. I am frightened of Lord Crayle. 
Oh, if we could only wall all the doors up and be 
as we used to be!” 

The sun had wholly sunk. Not the faintest 
tinge of gold alloyed the leaden sea, and a snarling 
wind was bickering with the wiry grasses at our 
feet. I confess that Dollie’s three doors gave me 
a creepy feeling. 

“ Lord Crayle cannot hurt us,” I said. “‘ Now 
that Felix has found the papers, nobody can take 
you away or keep you out of your rights. The 
Crayle door shall be walled up. But the other 
doors, Dollie? One of them opens into the 
Catholic Church which you love so much. The 
other . . . well, behind the other stands Felix. 
I’m a very poor authority on religion, but I do 
know that when we are once convinced that a 
religion is true it is a terrible thing to hold back 
from it.” 

Once more she pressed herself against me as if 
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to stifle my further words. But I argued on. 
When I think of it, so long afterwards, I see that 
it was a droll situation. I, a born Protestant, who 
cared so little about religion, was urging Dollie 
to become a Papist without delay : and I, who 
resented so del the idea of a bridegroom taking 
her away, was pleading the cause of Felix Roke. 

The secret came out at last. In the middle of 
my harangue, Dollie suddenly raised herself on 
her toes so that her lips were close to my ear and 
said in a strong, clear whisper : 

“ Turn your eyes away. Don’t look at me. 
Listen. If I should cease for a single day to fix 
my mind the other way, I know I should be in 
love with Felix. Sometimes, when I am off my 
guard, the thought of Felix rushes in and makes 
me have wonderful feelings, like the feelings | 
have when I come to the most beautiful part of a 
love-story, only much more real, much more as 
if it is in my very life’s breath and life’s blood. 
But I am not going to let myself be in love with 
Felix. If I did... if I did, he would guess it 
like lightning and nothing would satisfy him until 
he could take me away. He shan’t take me away. 
He shan’t | Nobody shall! And that’s why I 
won't be a Catholic—not yet. If I were a 
Catholic, we should be more closely bound to- 
gether than before—Lord and Lady Cressover 
and Felix and I—and one thing would lead to 
another and I should be weak and Felix would 
take me away. When you are gone out of this 
world—and how I cry whenever I think of it— 
I shall be a Catholic. Oh, I have thought it all 
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out, over and over again. If I should die suddenly, 
without being a Catholic, I don’t believe God 
would be angry with me. He would know I 
sacrificed it for you, because I mean to show you 
my gratitude to the very end: because you love 
me ; because I love you.” 

A bright light burst into bloom like a sun- 
flower from the midst of the dull waves. Round 
the shoulder of Seagull Cliff a fishing-boat came 
suddenly towards us, with the wind abaft. Grip- 
ping Dollie’s arm, I hurried her back to the car 
and switched on the headlights. 

On the way out, she had snuggled inside the 
car, wrapped in rugs: but on the way home 
Dorothea sat beside me. We did not speak a 
word, but we were content. The long, strong 
shafts of light from our powerful lamps raced 
before us, Fike knights in silver armour ready 
to search out and slay Lord Crayle and every other 
troubler of our peace. 

At home we did not find the shadow of Lord 
Crayle crouching in wait for us. Our favourite 
fire of fragrant fir-cones danced and sang in the 
big old grate, sending a hundred reflections, like 
a swarm of fire-flies, to nest or peck among my 
old silver and china and lacquer, my swords and 
cut-glass goblets and brass candlesticks. We 
dined gaily : and, when the meal had been cleared 
away, I went to the window and closed the heavy 
shutters, barring them and bolting them as I had 
never done before. 

“There is one door walled up,’ I said to 
Dollie. 

R 
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She laughed. We settled down in two arm- 
chairs, one on each side of the leaping fire, with 
no other light save that of the shaded candles ; 
and we talked of next year’s gardening, of our 
Christmas present to Lady Hilda and of other 
pleasant things. All seemed so bright and right 
that, when bedtime came, instead of calling her 
“ Dollie,” I said to Miss Easterwood : 

“ Well, good night, Felicia.” 

She answered “‘ Good night” in so changed 
a voice that I despised myself for my clumsiness. 
In the twinkling of an eye Felix sped over six 
thousand miles of land and sea to claim his 
Felicia. I turned on the lights and opened the 
door. She passed out with bent head, but I saw 
her tears. 
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The morrow’s post brought me this letter 
from Lord Crayle : 


Docwoop Lopcg, 
December sth, 1920. 
My DEAR Sir, 

If you will meet me to-morrow morning, 
half-way between this house and your own, I will 
meet you much more than half-way as regards 
Dorothea. 

Unless you send me a telegram to the contrary, 
I shall wait for you from eleven o'clock onwards at 
the Bridge Hotel, Bubbleford. 
Yours faithfully, 


CRAYLE. 


Leaving Dollie behind, to finish the lifting of 
some purple-skinned French topinambours in her 
garden, I drove in weak sunshine to the trysting- 
place and found Lord Crayle already there. We 
left our cars at the inn and stepped out briskly 
along a riverside promenade. Two nurse-maids 
with perambulators were the only human beings 
in sight. 

After apologizing for dragging me so far at 
such short notice, Lord Crayle said: “I am 
reputed to be a very obstinate man. In the main, 
the charge is true. I plead guilty without a 
blush : because most of the people I have to 
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deal with are so stupid that they would have made 
shipwreck of their affairs long ago if I hadn’t 
taken the helm in my own hands and kept it. 
None the less, I know my limitations. Frankly, 
I confess that I don’t feel competent to manage 
Dorothea.” 

With the tip of his walking-stick he sent a 
pebble flying into the river. Then he added : 

“ She is an Easterwood, like myself. Dorothea 
could be as obstinate as I am. Under her very 
sweet and gentle manner she hides an unconquer- 
able will. I suspect she often gives way, out of 
pure unselfishness and pleasantness, with hardly 
a thought of her sacrifice ; but nobody could force 
her. She knows her own mind and she will have 
her own way in all big things. Furthermore, she 
is not like any other girl I have ever met. What 
with the old caretakers at ‘ The Nurdles ’ and the 
matrons at the orphanages, and you, Mr. Dacey, 
and—if I may say so—your friend Lady Hilda 
Barrowmore-Bannington, Dorothea is a new speci- 
men. I am out of my depth.” 

He stopped and turned to me with what he 
intended to be a good-humoured smile: but, 
as I have said already, Lord Crayle is a very ugly 
man. A double perambulator containing twins 
was being wheeled past us at that moment, and 
the terrified infants rent the peaceful air with 
horrid wails. Perhaps his lordship was accus- 
tomed to such experiences. He smiled more 
industriously than ever and said : 

“In short, I have decided not to interfere. 
My wife and my daughter will make Dorothea’s 
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acquaintance in town on some convenient occasion. 
Meanwhile, I retire from the field. And, if you 
don’t mind, I should. prefer not to be one of 
Dorothea’s trustees as we had arranged. I will 
suggest a good substitute. Once again, Mr. 
Dacey, I thank you for all you have done.” 

We drank two surprisingly good glasses of 
sherry at the ancient inn and parted the best of 
friends. 

Over our coffee, after lunch, Dollie was over- 
joyed to hear that the Crayle nightmare was well 
and truly exorcised. I was so much puzzled, 
however, by Lord Crayle’s sudden refusal to 
form one of the trust, which the lawyers on both 
sides had been forming by general consent, that 
I asked Dollie point-blank whether she had had 
any conversation with her noble kinsman con- 
cerning business. 

“ Yes,” said Dollie promptly. ‘“ He told me 
that I had ‘only about twenty-one thousand 
pounds,’ and he asked if I understood the value 
of money. He warned me against what he called 
a reaction towards extravagance ” 

“ And what did you tell him ? ”?” I enquired. 

“ Oh,” said Dorothea Mary Felicia Easter- 
wood, as easily as if she had been announcjng 
the gift of a few peg-tops and marbles to Lady 
Hilda’s fisher-boys, ‘‘ I told him that, if ever I do 
really and truly get all that money, I am going to 
build a Catholic church here in Sillport, and that 
he’ll have to come and see it opened.” 
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That same night I rushed in where Lord Crayle 
feared to tread. In other words I decided to 
manage Dorothea. 

What spurred me to do so was a telegram from 
Felix. Affairs of his own in Ceylon—so he said— 
demanded his attention on the spot. He had 
therefore resolved to sail at once from Vancouver 
to Japan and thence to Colombo. His return to 
England was uncertain. 

It did not take me long to guess that this 
prolongation of her old comrade’s exile was in 
some manner the act and deed of Miss Easter- 
wood. So, that night, I posted two long letters. 
One was to Felix. Under the heading “ Steam- 
ship Movements ” in the morning’s newspaper I 
found an item which showed that it was too late 
to stop his departure for Yokohama by cable, so 
I wrote to the Tokio address which he had given 
in his telegram. 

My other letter was to Lady Cressover. I 
ought to have written a third letter also ; but, 
as Lady Hilda had been holding herself a little 
aloof from me since our return from France, I 
postponed my request for a consultation. 

Next day, after lunch, I boldly told Dollie 
that I had written to the Marchioness : but I did 
not mention Felix. Miss Easterwood’s change 
of religion was quite enough to be going on with. 
I told Dollie that nothing would make me more 
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unhappy than her persistence in a sacrifice which 
was not only wrong-headed but unnecessary. I 
waxed as eloquent as a bishop on the moral and 
intellectual defects of her position and I gave her 
my solemn word that her conversion would not 
change by one hair’s breadth my attitude towards 
her, nor would it be allowed to jar in the smallest 
measure the harmony of our home. Fish on a 
Friday would be my delight. I promised to drive 
her, with or without Lady Hilda, to Dymchester 
Abbey whenever she liked, or even to accompany 
her sometimes to the shabby little church in 
Sillport, seeing that I was no more attached to one 
religion than to another. 

My persuasions were in full flow when we 
heard a car in the drive. Dollie ran to the window 
and cried out : 

“ The Cressovers |” 

We were hardly given time to greet them in the 
hall. From some inscrutable impulse, the 
Marchioness gripped my arm and shook me, 
as one shakes a bad boy. She burst out : 

“ This morning I had two letters. One was 
yours. I didn’t open yours first, because I don’t 
like you one bit. The other letter was to cancel 
an invitation. Philip and I had both promised 
to go down to-day to Winchester, but the letter 
put us off. We looked at one another like 
children when they hear that the governess is in 
bed with a bad cold. For Philip and me to have 
a ‘ day off’ is nearly unheard of. Then I looked 
at your letter ; and here we are.” 

“ I wanted to telegraph and Monica wouldn’t . 
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let me,” said Lord Cressover. ‘‘ But, on the way 
down, we stopped at a village post-office and rang 
up Lady Hilda. She is giving us beds and break- 
fast at the Tower. No doubt, Lady Hilda is a 
great help to you in this happy decision which 
Dollie is taking.” 

When I admitted that Lady Hilda knew 
nothing about it my visitors were troubled ; 
and I might have failed to convince them that 
there was no feud between myself and the lady 
of the Tower if Lady Hilda had not arrived while 
we were speaking. She greeted me as if we had 
parted only the day before, and she made me 
promise that Dollie and I would dine with her 
and with her guests that night. Then I perceived 
that my further attendance was not essential ; 
so I carried off the Marquis to a show of water- 
colours by our local genius at Sillport Town Hall. 
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Four hours later, while we were waiting for 
dinner at the Tower, Lady Cressover drew me 
into the ingle-nook and murmured to me that 
Dollie had surrendered. She added : 

“ At first Dollie was adamant. She protested 
that it would be like running to join Lady Hilda 
and Felix and myself in a warm, cheerful house, 
and leaving you, her benefactor, in the dark cold 
street. She held out till I produced my crowning 
argument. But if I tell you what it was, Doctor, 
you may be angry.” 

On my promising to be good, the Marchioness 
explained : 

“ I told Dollie that, instead of showing you 
loyalty and kindness, she was in danger of robbing 
you of the most precious thing in life. I pointed 
out that if she takes this great decision and if, 
in all that goes to make up daily life, she is true 
to her new religion, it is probable, it is almost 
certain, that you yourself will be drawn in the 
same direction ; but that: j 

“ Pardon me, but it was a pity to hold out such 
an unlikely prospect as that,? I said, rather 
sharply. 

“Why? Tell me why?” Lady Cressover 
demanded, with sudden warmth. “ You are a 
clever man, Doctor Dacey, and well read ; but 
permit me to say, without offence, that men of 
still greater intellect and of far wider reading have 
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deliberately embraced the old Faith after long 
years of study and enquiry. I have warned Dollie 
earnestly against the convert’s usual fault of talk- 
ing too much about religion ; but, even if she 
carries out my advice to the letter, the Catholic 
faith will come much mow under your eyes and 
into your mind than ever before. Now, don’t 
be afraid that I am going to spoil your dinner 
by theological arguments. I shall not mention 
the matter to you again... not until Whit- 
Sunday, and even then I shall only ask one very 
simple question which can be answered ‘ Yes’ 
or ‘No.’ At the tomb of St. Martin, when we 
had our jolly trip through Touraine, I prayed 
two prayers for you and I shall go on praying 
them. Ah! There goes the gong.” 
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Although they are more recent than events 
which I recall quite clearly, somehow I cannot 
sort out distinctly the happenings of January and 
February and March. In those three months, I 
made more visits to London than in all the preced- 
ing ten years put together. Dollie and I spent the 
first spring days at Castle Cressover, a white 
castle on a red rock amidst sand and pines. Holy 
Week we passed in London, where I participated 
in ceremonies for hours and hours without being 
badly bored. 

Felicia’s conversion was accomplished without 
fuss ; and in April came her confirmation, on 
the same day as Lady Hilda’s. It took place in 
the little church at Sillport, where the bishop’s 
mitre nearly touched the roof. Eleven others were 
confirmed at the same time—eight boys and girls, 
Joe Gunn, our chimney-sweep, Mrs. Blatt, the 
plumber’s wife, and young Rigby, the rate- 
collector. But the ceremony did not lack impres- 
siveness, The bishop had brought some young 
ecclesiastics with him, and a small choir turned 
up from somewhere. Dorothea and Hilda wore 
white veils and looked almost like two sisters. 

I had often heard about the newly converted 
and baptized being “born again” and had 
regarded it as a mere phrase: but in Dollie’s 
case there was indeed an entrance into a new life. 
Not that she inflicted pious talk upon me. Her 
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ways of speaking and listening, her hobbies, her 
general likes and dislikes, remained unchanged ; 
yet I felt that a new being had entered into her 
and taken possession of her soul. Not merely a 
new influence, a new outlook upon life, but a 
new being. At her confirmation, according to 
custom, Dollie had chosen an additional name— 
the name Clare. With Dollie, our familiar 
Dollie in her garden overall, and with Felicia 
Easterwood, the always pretty and sometimes 
handsome lady of Felix Roke’s dreams, there 
dwelt this new Clare, simple, limpid, strong. 

Weekday and Sunday, wet or fine, Dollie 
went to Mass. On Fridaysand Sundays she set 
out fasting. One terrible morning, when a 
belated snow-storm had blocked our drive and 
great soft flakes were still whirling in the gloom, 
I forbade her to go: but she showed me the 
goloshes over her thick boots and pleaded so 
desperately that I had to give way. 

“ I want to make up,” she said, “ for all those 
years when I never heard Mass at all.” 
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It was not only with Dorothea’s spiritual affairs 
that the Marchioness of Cressover was a good 
angel. Her ladyship occupied herself also with 
Miss Easterwood’s dresses and hats and shoes and 
gloves and stockings. Not without some vexation, 
I learned that I had been valuing Mrs. Horsley’s 
taste and skill as a dressmaker too highly and that 
my adopted daughter was not quite “‘ it.” 

The pages of this book record many an anxious 
hour, many an alarm : but never once since Dollie 
came here have I been so terrified as on the day 
when I had to break it to Mrs. Horsley that 
Dollie’s wardrobe was being overhauled and 
replenished in London. Mrs. Horsley, although 
a staunch Low-Churchwoman, had accepted Miss 
Easterwood’s submission to the Pope stoically ; 
but I don’t know what would have happened on 
the day we told her the new arrangements for 
clothes if Lady Cressover had not tactfully asked 
Mrs. Horsley to set immediately about the making 
of a little summer frock for Dollie to wear at 
Castle Cressover. 

Helped by the I-don’t-know-what difference 
between a Bond Street dressmaker and our Sill- 
port efforts, Dorothea appeared a little taller, much 
more slender and willowy, easier in her move- 
ments and more patrician than ever before. 
Pretty clothes interested her. My subconscious 
fears that piety would make Miss Easterwood 
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dowdy were more than belied. Often I chuckled 
inwardly at the odd jerks in the conversation. 
Lady Cressover and Dollie were a pair. They 
often went into churches on weekdays and 
seemed to find nothing incongruous in going to 
a milliner’s on the way home. 

One day, at Cressover Square, I found on the 
table one of the little memoranda-forms which 
the Marchioness was always filling up and 
forgetting to put into her bag. Later in the day, 
she let me read it and keep it. It ran: 

Tell B & B about heels. 

Lip salve. 

Buy medal of St. Anth. for H. 

Roquefort cheese. 

Father /Elred’s cheque. 

Black safety-pins. 

New Bradshaw. 

Benediction, St. Agatha’s, 4.0 cc 
ues. 


Tea, Duchess. Remind her of 
Amber rosary mended ? 
Chocolates. 


On another occasion, in our own house at 
Sillport, I heard Lady Cressover ask Dollie to 
help her make a novena. In my ignorance, I 
ventured to suggest that it would be a kindly act 
to let Mrs. Horsley come in and see how this 
particular piece of finery was cut out or crocheted 
or knitted. It turned out to be a nine days’ 
prayer. 

To my great surprise, Lady Hilda, while 
remaining more sedate than the Marchioness and 
Miss Easterwood, also succumbed to the tempta- 
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tion of clothes. Despite her seniority, Lady 
Hilda’s was the best figure of the three. She 
patronized the ladies’ tailor more than the dress- 
maker and she would have nothing to do with the 
very short skirts or with bright colours. The 
first time we saw her in her new evening dress, 
a sort of French grey silk with silver trimmings, 
we all cried out in admiration. If, like Paris, 
I had been compelled to award the apple to one 
of the three that night—to Lady Hilda, or the 
Marchioness or Dorothea—on the ground of 
beauty and grace, I know I should have given it 
instantly to Lady Hilda. 

Having to accompany these elegant creatures 
to picture-shows, to concerts, to the play, to 
shops, to the parks and sometimes to churches 
where the parade of fashion could put the smartest 
restaurants to shame, I too had to consider my 
appearance, though not until the Marquis gave 
me a gentle hint. Heaven deliver me from ever 
thinking too much about clothes : but I see now 
that for ten years or more I had been thinking 
about them too little. Now that my hair is cut a 
little shorter and my suits are less disdainful of 
the mode, I do not feel more of a dandy, but I 
feel less of a recluse and on easier terms with my 
fellow-creatures and with myself, 
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To bring this book right up to date, a page or 


two of writing will suffice. 

It has taken me three days to scribble the last 
seven chapters : so to-day is the first of July. 

Felix arrives to-morrow. He did not receive 
my letter until the end of January. In Ceylon 
his affairs took nearly three months to disentangle : 
but he is home at last. Or, rather, his train is 
now flying northward through France. He wired 
us from Marseilles yesterday. 

I have begged Dollie to promise that, when 
Felix makes his declaration, she will accept him 
frankly, promptly, as her clearly predestined mate. 
I have said that, if she still persists in her loyal 
resolve not to desert me, she can postpone the 
wedding for a year ; and that when she is married 
I will come and stay in her new house as long and 
as often as its master and mistress want me. Her 
sole response 1s : 

“Let us wait and see. Perhaps Felix has 
changed his mind.” 

Felix will find great changes—Lady Hilda 
and Dollie both converted to his religion, half 
our pergolas pulled up and a tennis-court laid 
down. Rory fat, Lady Hilda and Dorothea thin, 
the Marquis gay, and my hair cut. But he will 
not find me a Papist. 

On Whit-Sunday, I attended High Mass in 
Westminster Cathedral, with Dollie and the 
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Cressovers. The Cardinal Archbishop ponti- 
ficated, a most dignified and meri TERE 
Prince of the Church, and I was glad to be there. 
As the crowds were streaming out, the 
Marchioness led me into a dim chapel encrusted 
with Byzantine mosaics which smouldered like 
dying coals in the vault above our heads. She 
said quickly : 

“I am not going to torment you, but is there 
anything I can do?” 

I answered “ No,” and she said no more. But, 
when we were out in the sunshine, I felt dismally 
useless and lonely. Throughout the service, I 
had been conscious of an intense longing on the 
part of Dollie and these true friends that I might 
there and then break to them great news. As the 
choir told out the austere music, like weavers at 
a loom, I had felt that the Catholic theory of the 
universe was at least as reasonable as any other 
and that it stood before me accredited in many 
wonderful ways. I admit that I envied my three 
companions their peace of mind, their grip of the 
unseen, their inspirations and consolations. 

But Im not going to turn Catholic. One 
must keep some independence. Ever since Lady 
Hilda came to me that memorable day, more than 
two years ago, and practically commanded me to 
take in a girl from an orphanage, I have been 
dancing to the tunes Lady Hilda and Dollie and 
the Cressovers have piped. My whole way of life 
is changed and my hair is clipped short. But I 
must draw the line somewhere, and I draw it at 
meekly and mildly following Lady Hilda, like 

s 
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a good dog, wherever she goes, even into the 
Catholic Church. I complain of nothing that 
has happened : indeed, I would not for the world 
put back the clock and have things different. 
Still, of late, I’ve had an unmanly consciousness 
of too much petticoat government. I have 
learned to love the three beings whom I secretly 
call my three women-folk, so dainty, so fragrant, 
so silken, so gentle, so unspoilt, so zealous, so 
self-sacrificing, so charitable, so honest, so strong : 
but it is good for them to know that they cannot 
wholly rule me. I still call my soul my own. 
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Felix arrived this morning. There is a new 
kind of horn on his car which sounds more nobly 
than a trumpet ; and, as he came flying up the 
drive, the drizzling rain ceased and the sun burst 
out, like an April sun but more ardent. I told 
him afterwards that we must give him one more 
name. He is not only Lord Nelson and Julius 
Cæsar and the Great Mogul, but also the Cloud- 
compelling Jove. 

His radiant onset of greeting so overwhelmed 
me that I did not notice Dollie’s absence until he 
looked round with sudden pain. The library 
door opened and a delicious lady came into the 
hall, wearing a summer frock of thin cream voile, 
with a rope-like, cinnamon-coloured girdle and a 
white linen hat adorned with a circling cord of the 
same cinnamon as the girdle. I say “a delicious 
lady ” because the apparition was not all Dollie 
and not all Miss Easterwood. Like the hues on 
a peacock’s breast, Miss Easterwood and Dollie 
in turn waxed and waned, rose and fell, dimmed 
and brightened. 

I am often called “ proper” and am praised 
and blamed for a sense of decorum which is 
distinctly out of date. Yet I confess that I felt 
indignant at the correct behaviour of these re- 
united lovers. They merely clasped hands long 
enough to exchange the words: “ Home again, 
Dollie |” and “ Felix, I’m so glad.” Perhaps an 
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incurable bachelor like myself ought not to carp : 
but I do think I should have been bolder in 
Felix’ place. 

They have gone down, just the two of them, 
to the shell-beach near Sillmouth. Lady Hilda 


will join us at a late luncheon. 
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After lunch when Felix had given us all—not 
forgetting Mrs. Horsley—his presents of Japanese 
colour-prints and lacquer and porcelain and jade, 
of Indian brass and silver and silk, Lady Hilda 
and Dollie left me alone with our guest to finish 
the century-old East India sherry which had 
been opened in his honour. 

My attempts at praising Felix for his successful 
activities in Canada were cut short by his outburst 
of gratitude for my care of Dollie. He has 
formed a most exaggerated estimate of the little 
I have done. When we were agreed that this 
conflict of compliments must be regarded as a 
drawn battle, he became oddly nervous and began 
jerking out the only words I cared to hear. 

“I have... I’ve spoken to Dollie,” he 
stammered. 

“ And all is arranged ? ” I asked, affecting an 
easy confidence which I did not feel. 

He answered gloomily: “No. It isn’t. 
Dollie was awfully nice about me being her 
dearest friend all our lives, but as for ... the 
other thing . . . well, all she’ll say is that she'll 
think about it and I’m not to mention it again 
until her birthday.” 

He tossed off his wine like a man making haste 
to swallow a dose of nasty medicine. To see my 
sherry thus treated annoyed me so much that I 
retorted unkindly : : 
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“ If you’ve given her that promise, you must 
keep it.” 

I put back the stopper and locked up the 
decanter in the sideboard. Then I spoke of the 
new tennis-court and led the way through the 
French windows into the garden. 

While Dollie and Felix were playing a rather 
one-sided game of singles, Lady Hilda and I 
sat on a rustic bench under the big, clean lime- 
tree. I told her what had passed between the 
young people. Instead of looking disappointed, 
she brightened up and exclaimed : 

“ Splendid ! I would never have believed that 
Dollie could be so romantic.” 

“ Romantic ?”’ I echoed. “Romantic? To 
greet a handsome, loyal, brainy, manly lover, 
after a year’s absence, with no more than a brief 
handshake ; to treat him with hardly anything 
better than commonplace politeness after he has 
gone all round the world to win you back your 
name and your fortune ; to tell him, although you 
know you care for him more than you care for 
anybody else, that he must confine himself to 
impersonal conversation for a whole month : 
no, I don’t call that romantic.” 

“ You have forgotten something,” Lady Hilda 
replied, “‘ something that impressed me and 
touched me deeply when I first heard it from your 
own lips. Something that accounts for my taking 
to Felix Roke from the very beginning. Dollie 
once told you—and you told me—that she 
remembered a little boy, called Julius Cesar, 
whose birthday was the day before her own. She 
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remembered him saying how he would love, some 
day, to climb over the wall on the stroke of mid- 
night, so that they could be together in the last 
moment of his own birthday and the first moment 
of Dollie’s. Spoken by an older person, I grant 
that such a thing might fairly be called sentimental 
or artificial ; but, coming from an artless boy 
to a little ragged girl, it was poetical, it was 
beautiful. I repeat that it moved me deeply.” 

When I failed to express my agreement with 
her, Lady Hilda continued, in a less dreamy 
manner : 

“ Felix has forgotten it, no doubt ; just as you 
yourself had forgotten it. But Dollie hasn’t ; 
just as I myself haven’t. Men have no hearts.” 

Tardily perceiving Lady Hilda’s meaning, I 
protested that anything so deliberately romantic 
was foreign to Dollie’s temperament. ‘‘Some 
girls,” I said, “ might plan an elaborately stage- 
managed revival of a ten-years-old sentimental 
situation, but not Dorothea Mary Felicia Hilda 
Easterwood.” 

“You bring in the Hilda to clinch your 
assertion that she is prosaic,” said her ladyship. 
“Its a strong argument, but I don’t alter my 
opinion. Now, please don’t talk for a few 
minutes. I’m working out an idea.” 

At the other end of the roomy bench she leaned 
back, her slender hands clasped behind her silver 
hair. In a mole-coloured taffeta silk dress, 
clasped at the waist by the Indian silver girdle 
which Felix had brought her and dappled with 
shifting flecks of sunlight through the leaves of 
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the lime tree, my visitor made a charming picture. 
Since the nuns came here to give her relief from 
her hard work, Lady Hilda often unbends and 
she becomes every day a little less abrupt, a little 
more feminine. Her eyes were closed to help 
her thoughts, so I was able to admire her without 
stint. 

The idea turned out to be this : Lady Hilda’s 
annual visit with Dollie to Wales is to begin a 
week earlier than usual, so that the birthday will 
be spent among the mountains. Felix is to be 
told that he can run down and have a few days’ 
fishing with the two ladies, establishing his 
headquarters at a little inn for anglers, about 
half a mile from Lady Hilda’s cottage. 

‘“ Your garden here does you credit,” said her 
ladyship, “ especially the cauliflowers and beans : 
but you will not claim that it is the ideal back- 
ground for romance. You must let Felix come 
to Llanfair-y-coed. Trust me to look after the 
proprieties, ‘To-day is Saturday. Dollie and I 
will start three weeks from Monday.” 

And now this book is filled full. I began it 
with no thought that I should cover three hundred 
pages with writing. For the second volume, I 
will choose a thinner copy-book, because, when 
Felix and Dollie are safely betrothed, I shall write 
no more than the one word “ Finis.” 
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A perfect Sunday morning. St. John’s bells 
are filing my sunny room with cheerful noise. 
The open window is framed in roses. On the sill 
basks Rory as glossy as a raven. 

I am keeping my resolution and am writing 
in a new book of barely fifty pages. And the 
first thing to record in Volume Two is the 
unexpected and terrifying fate which has just 
befallen Volume One. 

This morning, Dollie and Felix went to early 
Mass at St. Joseph’s. There they met Lady 
Hilda and made her come back to breakfast. 
Felix was enthusiastic about the little church, 
which has been repaired and painted and en- 
riched with new ornaments and statues. After 
breakfast he asked leave to drive Dollie to 
Dymchester Abbey, for the High Mass, and we 
did not say him nay. 

When the car was out of sight, Lady Hilda 
came with me into this room. She looked round 
and said : 

“The memory has just come over me of that 
morning, more than two years ago, when I first 
entered this house and sat with you in this 
library. How different it looks to-day! You 
thought I was quite self-possessed that morning ; 
but my heart was in my mouth and I only carried 
my point by sheer impudence. How strange it 
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wrote it down it would be a regular novel.” 

Quite off my guard I answered : “ Somebody 
has already written it down—the whole story, 
from the first morning right up to yesterday 
afternoon.” 

“No? How splendid !” she cried. “Lend 
it to me. I rly insist on reading it. Why, 
here it is ! I feel certain this is the book, in the 
brown cover.” 

Her hand was on Volume One. I had left it 
on the dimmer side of my desk after writing the 
last line just before breakfast this morning. Of 
course I sprang forward to stop her: but the 
book was already in her grasp. She escaped me, 
as lightly as a gazelle ; and for some moments 
we were like children chasing each other in and 
out among the chairs and tables. 

I drove her at last into the corner between the 
bookcases and the fire-place. At bay, she panted: 

“ Do please let me read it. You shall have it 
back to-morrow.” 

“It is impossible, unthinkable,” I protested. 
“The book is for no eye save my own. Why, 
you yourself are discussed in it with the utmost 
freedom. If you were to read it you would never 
speak to me again.” 

“ That settles it,? she cried, “ I must read it 
and I will. If it exposes my faults and failings it’s 
just what I need, just what I’m craving for. No- 
body scolds me. At Sillmouth where I only did 
my duty, it was always ‘ Where should we be 
without Lady Hilda?’ On charitable com- 
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mittees, here in the town, it is still ‘our good 
friend Lady Hilda’ or ‘ our invaluable colleague ’ 
or ‘our unfailing helper’ and so on. Just 
because I was born with money I never worked 
for, and with a castle I didn’t build, I have been 
able to do more good, as they call it, than people 
whose hearts are far kinder than mine, but their 
urses lighter. Even Father O’Reilly spoils me. 
hen I go to him with a catalogue of sins he 
generally warns me against being tormented by 
empty scruples. I need your book. Iam hungry 
for it, as a discipline.” 

Most earnestly, even desperately, I pleaded 
for the surrender of the volume, which she held 
clasped against her breast. At first she mocked 
me with smiles and shakes of the head: but 
when she perceived that my alarm was genuine 
she grudgingly replaced the manuscript on the 
table. Keeping her two hands outspread over it, 
she said : 

“ Nothing within these covers shall offend me. 
The more I find myself upbraided for my stub- 
born ways, my self-sufficiency, my impatience of 
others’ judgments, my hardness, my curtness, 
the more I shall thank you for letting me behold 
myself in a truthful mirror. Lend me the book 
and I will do you a great favour in return.” 

I listened unwillingly. She went on: 

“You don’t want Dollie and Felix to be 
hundreds of miles away from you on their birth- 
days. Anybody could see that, with half an eye. 
We will not go to Wales until later on. To-night 
I will write to Monica and ask her to invite us 
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all to Castle Cressover, for the last week of this 
month. You remember the glorious ravine of 
red sandstone and the little lake on the hill-side 
and the waterfall. There will be a moon at mid- 
night, for our young lovers. I’ve looked it up. 
Lend me the book, just for one day, and you shall 
be repaid.” 

I neither consented nor refused. What hap- 
pened was that, with coaxing eyes fixed on mine, 
she gently took up the book once more and moved 
slowly towards the door. If I had stepped quickly 
after her, saying sternly: “I cannot lend it, on 
any terms whatever” and had withdrawn the book 
from her fingers, I feel now that she would have 
obeyed me: but, like an idiot, an unspeakable 
idiot, I have let it go. 
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This morning, a little before noon, when Dollie 
and I were on the tennis-court, playing against 
Felix and getting badly beaten, Mrs. Horsley 
came out to say there was a telephone message 
from the Tower. Could I call on Lady Hilda 
about three o’clock ? There was a book waiting 
for me. | 

I went on foot to the place of execution. Lady 
Hilda was walking on the lawn as I came in sight 
of the grey Tower. She met me with a grave 
expression which confirmed my worst fears until 
I noticed that she was shaking hands with me, a 
thing which is against her habit. Clearly, some- 
thing was wrong, very wrong indeed : yet I was 
not received as an enemy. 

Instead of taking me indoors, my hostess led me 
into her restored rose-garden, where there is an 
arbour sparsely decked with jasmine and honey- 
suckle. She was vested in an old-world leaf-green 
gown with a great pale-yellow rose thrust into the 
girdle. It was pleasant to sit down in so fragrant 
and lovely a bower, with so fine and sweet a lady : 
and my heart sank under the fear that, although 
we were to remain associated in various affairs, 
my indiscretion in admitting the existence of a 
book had put an end to intimate comradeship. 

“ Your book is safe,” said Lady Hilda. “ You 
shall have it in a moment.” 

J answered: ‘“‘ You have given me thirty 
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wretched hours. Last night I hardly slept. All 
I can do is to assure you on my honour that, 
although I may have written about you with 
freedom, I have not once, not for a single moment, 
entertained towards you any feeling other than 
warm admiration and unqualified respect.” 

“ Whatever you have written about myself is 
of no importance,” she replied gravely. ‘“‘ I have 
sent for you because of what you have written 
about somebody else.” 

“ Dollie? Felix?” I asked. 

“No. Not Dollie. Not Felix. Yourself. 
Almost up to the last page, your diary revealed 
you to me as the man I wished you to be. Your 
faults are there—your hasty judgments, your 
tendency to ‘look on’ at life instead of living, 
your reclusiveness, if there is such a word in the 
dictionary, your love of comfort, your hatred of 
derangement. But your virtues are there too.” 

She credited me with good qualities I do not 
possess and went on: “ I admired you, I felt 
proud of you, more and more, as I turned page 
after page, until suddenly the idol fell forward and 
broke in pieces. Do you remember what you 
last wrote about yourself and the Catholic Faith ? 
You have practically admitted that, if you opened 
your heart and mind, you would be standing with 
Dollie and with me. But your heart is barricaded, 
your mind is hidden behind sandbags ; and why ? 
Because—so you say—you are going to show us 
that you have a will of your own, because you 
feel bound to make a fine show of manly independ- 
ence, because you rebel against what you call 
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petticoat government, because, as you put it, you 
are not going to trot after Lady Hilda like a good 
dog. Think of it! Not because of truth or 
untruth, because of right or wrong, but because 
of pride | ” 

Hardly taking in her meaning, I muttered : 
“ When I wrote that, there was no disrespect for 
you or Dollie or Lady Cressover. But, after all, 
a man 2 

Words did not come. I had to leave the un- 
finished sentence dangling in the air. 

“ There is no question of Lady Cressover or of 
Dollie or of myself,” she retorted warmly. 
“ Leave us out of it. Think squarely of your 
position. My poor friend, there are people, 
thousands of them, in this country, who will be 
able to say honestly, on the Day of Judgment, 
‘I have lived in error, but I believed it was 
truth.” The Catholic Faith was never unveiled 
to them as the true religion ; and I can’t believe 
that Almighty God will judge them harshly. He 
will not send them away. But if the best you can 
say is: ‘I began to believe that this religion 
was true, so I stopped enquiring into it or think- 
ing about it. I didn’t want to look weak. I 
wasn’t going to have it said that I was influenced 
by others. God’s truth, God’s will, were less 
important to me than other people’s opinions of 
me ; and infinitely less important to me than my 
own opinion of myself.” Do you understand ? ” 

Her terrible earnestness, even more than her 
searching words, awed me into speechlessness. 

“In the War,” she continued, “ you did not 
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care what people thought. You simply did what 
was right. When they said, ‘ Doctor Dacey is 
only forty years old, why hasn’t he gone to 
France ?’ you never deigned to defend yourself. 
You yourself knew—and I guessed—that you 
would have given anything to go to France, but 
you stuck doggedly to that fearful hospital at 
Rockhaven, where there was never a break, for 
months and years, in your terrible work amidst 
heart-rending scenes. It was then I observed 
you; it was then I told myself that if ever I 
wanted an uncommon man to help me out of some 
uncommon difficulty I would fly straight to you 
. and, when Dollie’s need grew desperate, it 
was to you I flew. You did not fail me. It never 
entered your head to ask what neighbours would 
think. And yet, when it comes to the greatest thing 
of all, you turn your back on the light because you 
are afraid of thinking the same as three poor 
women. The excuse is good enough for you, but 
it won't be good enough for Almighty God.” 
Until this afternoon the fear of Hell and the 
hope of Heaven had never moved me. I have 
sah thought of the Day of Judgment as a grand 
rounding-off of history to satisfy our poetical and 
moral sense, as something for medieval sculptors 
to carve over cathedral doors, or for Michael 
Angelo to paint, or for musicians to declaim in 
sounding oratorios. But there, in the rose- 
garden, I suddenly foresaw myself standing 
stark before my God—I, Martin Dacey, with 
Sillport vanished, with the sea dried up, with the 
sun and moon and stars burnt out, and with my 
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own old self-esteem gone foul, wrestling with me 
like a living death. 

What happened next I hardly know. The book 
must have been placed in my hand, because it 
lies on the table now. I remember dimly, 
bitterly, being banished from that bower of roses, 
that Garden of Eden, while the pitiless July sun 
pursued me with his flaming sword. 
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From a cloudless heaven, the afternoon heat 
overflowed like molten brass over the lips of a 
cauldron. Another Adam, driven out of Paradise, 
I hastened through the blinding glare and stinging 
dust. At the corner of High Street I turned 
aside into the narrow and winding thoroughfare 
called Smithy Lane where the high houses made a 
canyon of cool shade. In the last of its three 
snake-like curves I paused, before venturing out 
into the blaze of Broad Street ; and, to my 
surprise, I found myself outside the tiny church 
of St. Joseph. 

The gate was ajar. I knew that inside the 
church would be coolness and dimness, so I 
pushed open the door and entered. 

The place was empty. I had not come in to 
pray: but a feeling stole over me that there 
was much for me to think about, much to decide 
and that perhaps I could meditate better in this 
humble temple than at home. Unconsciously, I 
advanced towards the chair and the prie-Dieu 
where I have so often seen Lady Hilda at her 
prayers, and it was there that I knelt down. 

My eyes rested on a statue—Dollie’s gift to the 
little church, bought with her first money. It 
was an image of the Blessed Virgin, clad in blue 
and white and holding a rosary. Around the 
pedestal were choice flowers from my own garden; 
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and a candle was burning which must have been 
lit only this morning. 

Of several things which have always vexed 
me in the Roman Catholic religion the cultus of 
the Virgin Mary has always been one of the fore- 
most. But all of a sudden my old grudge was 
torn up by the roots, my mind was wrenched 
right round. I, who had disdained women’s 
influence, women’s example, knelt gazing spell- 
bound at the Woman. This was the Woman 
whom a very archangel saluted: the Woman 
who said that all generations should call her 
blessed : the Woman on whom Christian art 
had lavished its most loving pains ; before whom 
the purest saints, the most learned doctors, the 
most splendid pontiffs have knelt in reverence. 
A Woman, in one sense, dead nearly two thousand 
years ago, a Woman who was always sorrowful, 
always poor, yet a Woman who was somehow, 
for Lady Hilda and Dollie, for the Marquis and 
Lady Cressover and Felix, and for Parkes, the 
postman, and for the little children from Sill- 
mouth, a friend, a mother, yet withal a Queen 
enthroned above the sun and moon. And in 
the shadowy church, while the blinding heat ran 
like a river of molten lava down Broad Street, 
we faced each other, this Woman and I, she with 
her pity, I with my pride. 
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To-day is the twenty-eighth of July, Felix Roke’s 
birthday. At midnight his birthday will end and 
Dorothea’s will begin. To-morrow I shall write 
in this book what has to be written ; and, after 
to-morrow, no more. 

We are at Castle Cressover, all of us. Felix 
is in high fettle. Without my being consulted, - 
or even informed, his betrothal to Dollie 1s 
evidently settled. Nobody speaks of it openly ; 
but everybody takes it for granted that to-night 
is the night. Without alluding to any romantic 
possibilities, we elders have given the young 
people our consent to a moonlight ramble across 
the park and up the ravine, where a well-kept 
path winds easily to the wild little lake, like a 
mountain tarn, near the top of the hill. They 
are to be home again within the half-hour after 
midnight ; and I happen to know that Lady 
Cressover is working to surprise them with a festal 
supper, or joint birthday-banquet, which is to 
eclipse everything we have attempted at my own 
house or at Sillport ‘Tower. 

I have just been shown Felix Roke’s birthday 
present to Dorothea—a wonderful rosary of 
great, moon-white opals. When I saw it, I said 
in alarm : “ How unlucky ! ” but Felix answered 
that Dollie and he were of one mind on this point. 
“ Piety, faith, devotion—Yes,” he answered, 
“ but superstition—No. There are people who 
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regard rosary beads and scapulars and sacred 
medals in the light of charms, amulets, talismans, 
mascots—in short, a kind of witchcraft. But 
every time Dollie says her prayers with these 
beads between her fingers she will be making an 
act of faith against superstition. She wanted 
these beads and they are here.” 

It seemed mean not to tell him my own news ; 
because it must have cost him a little to make such 
a profession of faith to a hearer whom he believes 
to be still an unbeliever. But it is meet and right 
that Lady Hilda should be the first to know what 
I have to tell. 
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Yes. The pages to be written now, in the 
sweetness and stillness of the summer night, shall 
be the end. But they are to be seen by other 
eyes than mine, and I quail before the task. Like 
old poets who invoked the Muses before dipping 
their quills in their ink-horns, I feel the need of 
some fine and kindly spirit to guide my clumsy 

en. 

á It was five hours ago, after Felix Roke’s birth- 
day dinner—a dinner which must have seemed 
short and plain to the two who did not share 
Lady Cressover’s secret—that I told Lady Hilda. 
Since we met again here, three days ago, she had 
been gracious to me when others were present, 
but decidedly constrained during the brief and 
rare periods when we were left alone. Whether 
she repented of her action in the rose-bower or 
whether she had resolved that the first mention 
of it should come from my side, I could not guess. 
We discussed Felix, Dollie, and even the future of 
the cat Rory. But about myself we spoke no 
word. 

I told her in the Italian garden—a true hortus 
inclusus, surrounded by a low wall of red sand- 
stone and a high belt of Lombardy poplars. My 
words, which had been chosen beforehand, were 
simply : ‘‘ Lady Hilda, you did not waste your 
time when you spoke to me in your rose-garden. 
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That very same afternoon I decided to follow 
you and Dollie.” 

I had expected glad surprise, whole-hearted 
approval, fervid encouragement. What I got was 
an abrupt halt, a look on her face which was 
almost horror, and the answer : 

“ Me and Dollie. To follow Dollie and me? 
Oh, how terribly you have misunderstood me ! 
It is a question of your own soul; not just 
pleasing Dollie and me. You don’t know what 
you are saying. If you follow Dollie and me, 
there will be sacraments to receive, unspeakably 
holy sacraments. If you are making a change of 
creed, just for the sake of domestic harmony and 
unity, on the ground that one religion is as good 
as another and that you can indulge us in our 
whims and fads without it making any practical 
difference——” 

She left the sentence unfinished and made a 
gesture of despair. | 

“ You mean,” I said, “that my confessions, 
my confirmation, my communions would be so 
many acts of sacrilege. But what if it is you, 
not I, who have misunderstood ? What if my 
awakening has been as loud as your own, my 
illumination as complete ? What if Saul of Tarsus 
himself, on the way to Damascus, did not receive 
a clearer call, a more overpowering revelation 
than I myself received on that Monday afternoon 
three weeks ago? What if I am as hungry as 
you have ever been for the Bread of Angels? 
What if I have been given the gift of faith ? ” 

Wide-eyed, she leaned against the sun-dial and 
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devoured my words. I told her about the Woman, 
who is God’s Mother and mine, about my hour 
in St. Joseph’s church and about many things 
which are not in this book. 

When she was able to speak, Lady Hilda said 
slowly : 

“ This is Dollie’s birthday gift. You have 
shown me the pearls you have bought for her. 
She will prize them: but, compared with the 
other gift, she will esteem them no more than a 
string of glass beads, a few shells from the sea- 
shore. The pearls are your gift. The other gift 
is Almighty God’s. Listen. There is something 
you ought to know.” 

I listened. After a pause, she went on : 

“ You scolded Dollie at first for going to Mass 
every weekday, wet or fine, calm or stormy. 
You found fault with the convert’s excessive zeal. 
You were impatient of her plea that she wanted 
to make up for the years and years when Mass was 
no more to her than the hated name of a pitiable 
and out-of-date superstition.- Let me tell you 
the secret. All the long way through bitter cold 
or driving rain or Aneta sunshine to the shabby 
church and back again, and all the half-hour 
of Mass, Dollie’s heart and mind were set upon 
the happening of this miracle which has come to 
pass. I say it is her birthday-gift from heaven : 
so not a word about it till to-morrow.” 

She put her arm in mine and we walked back 
into the house unseen. 
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When the mild moon had climbed free of a 
cloud still warm with the quenched fires of sun- 
set and was looking down upon us, the 
Marchioness beckoned stealthily to Lady Hilda 
and me and pushed us out on the lawn. Walking 
between us and giving each of us one of her hands 
to hold she said softly : 

“ If you are not tired, I want you both to go 
for a long walk. We know that Felix and Dollie 
are as good as gold, but we are old-fashioned folk 
at Castle Cressover and the servants will think it 
is ‘not quite proper’ if our two young people 
are out till after midnight unchaperoned. Be- 
sides, Felix and Dollie are even more correct than 
I am and they say they prefer it. Wander where 
you like so long as you all meet somewhere about 
a quarter-past twelve, true time, and all come in 
together. No, don’t argue. Apart from pro- 
priety, I want you out of the way. You both 
know something about food and you make me 
nervous.” 

Lady Hilda put on stronger shoes and threw a 
sky-blue wrap over her new silver dress. As for 
myself, the night was so kind that all I wanted 
was a stout stick, and the lightest of white silk 
scarves to eke out the warmth of my thin dinner- 
jacket. Dollie and Felix had already departed, 
after arranging to meet us at the whitewashed, 
foreign-looking shrine not far from the water-fall. 
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and I set out: but this was merely “ summer ”’ 
time and we had agreed to end Felix Roke’s 
birthday and to begin Dorothea’s at true mid- 
night and not by the fictions of Parliament. It 
was therefore only eleven o'clock, true time. 
But the stars had already begun to peep out. 
The last gleams of day were vanished and the 
moon every moment beamed more brightly and 
cast stronger shadows. 

Nearly a hundred years ago, the ninth and 
richest Earl of Cressover, just before he was 
advanced to the smarquisate, built an imposing 
group of “ ruins ” on the slope and summit of a 
small steep hill or knoll about a mile from the 
castle. The Earls architects and landscape- 
gardeners did their work well. Mouldered by the 
sun and rain and frost of a century, and softened 
by a vesture of creepers, the arches and columns, 
towers and gateways and temples are far more 
Sag than most of the genuine ruins to be 
ound up and down our country. By moonlight 
we found them so lovely and so majestic that we 
could not tear ourselves away. 

The principal temple, crowning the height, 
has been kept clear of ivy. Having examined it 
in the daytime, I know that it is Greeco-Roman 
and of red sandstone ; but in the soft moonshine 
it seemed to be of rose-pink Petra marble, while 
its lines were pure enough for a temple of Diana. 
The pillars and gables cut a noble pattern in the 
background of pearly light. 

When we were seated on a rustic bench which 
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commands the best view of the ruins, Lady 
Hilda turned to me and said, almost humbly : 

“ Of the tremendous matter we talked about 
in the Italian garden two hours ago, I hope we 
shall often talk again. But, at this moment, 
please don’t think me petty-minded if I mention 
something infinitely smaller, something purely 
personal, and yet something which will trouble 
me until it is off my mind. Your book.” 

My heart sank. But her smile reassured me. 

“ Over and over again, these last three weeks,” 
she continued, “‘ I have examined my conscience 
on this point. You must have thought me so 
mean and churlish and bigoted to ignore all the 
rest of your book and simply to blaze out my 
indignation, as I did, against one page. Yet, 
if I had begun with compliments, I should have 
failed in my larger duty. Do yon agree with me ? 
Am I forgiven ? ” 

“ You are not forgiven,” I answered. “ For- 
given is the wrong word. You are thanked with 
all the strength of my whole heart. As for the 
book, you forced me to let you see it, so I am not 
wholly to blame if you were bored or offended. 
Since you gave it back to me, I have skimmed it 
again, and I am afraid to guess what you thought 
of my presumptuousness about yourself.” 

“ There was not one presumptuous sentence, 
not one presumptuous word,” she said quickly. 
“ The book fascinated me. Never had I dared 
to hope that a fellow human being would under- 
stand me so perfectly. Your account of my girl- 
hood’s perplexities . . . it is word for word as 
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I spoke it, but with comments which touched me 
to the quick by their insight and their sympathy. ” 

“ I’m afraid I wrote other remarks, on matters 
less exalted and more personal,” I said. 

She laughed and replied: “ You mean... 
about my hair, about my sometimes not looking 
desperately ugly and so on? Well, Pll admit 
those paragraphs didn’t offend me one atom. 
After all, I am a woman, although an old one— 
no, don’t trouble to pay compliments—and I was 
quite pleased to read that I had a discreet admirer, 
that there was somebody who thought I looked 
nice. Don’t apologize for what gave me pleasure. 
Oh, look at the temple, now the moon is out of the 
cloud |” 

We spoke of the Parthenon, which we have 
both seen, and of Pestum, which she had never 
heard of. From Pestum it was an easy step to 
Rome ; and Rome made us talk of our common 
Faith. It was like a meeting of waters. 

‘You remember Dollie’s tale of the Spanish 
galleon ? ” she said. “ Well, you are like little 
Posh. Day after day, year after year till you die, 
you can ransack the treasure-ship of the Faith, 
always finding something new and precious. You 
can climb high in the rigging, you can burrow 
down in the hold, and never will you come back 
empty-handed. How happy Dollie and Felix 
will be to-morrow, when they hear the news !”’ 

“ Yes,” I said, “and the Marchioness, too. 
Dollie is not the only one who has prayed for me. 
Didn’t you read in my book what Monica said 
to me at the tomb of St. Martin, in Tours ? Two 
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reat favours ... she has begged two great 
Sate from heaven for me. Of course, I 
guessed what she wanted them to be. First that 
I might be converted ; and second that I might 
become a monk or a priest. I feel sure both my 
guesses are right: because, when Dollie was 
fighting against leaving me to grow old alone, the 
Marchioness spoke again of two favours which 
were to solve the problem. The first favour has 
been granted. As for the second... it will 
never be.” 

Lady Hilda rose abruptly, exclaiming: “ It 
is chilly, I must walk to get warm.” And she 
went forward at such a pace that I had to take 
long strides to overtake her. 
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We followed a track which wound upwards to 
Cressover Crags, with large-grained white sand 
crunching like hoar-frost under our feet. In the 
most easterly angle of a steep zigzag, we paused 
for breath. From the clump of silver birches 
where we stood the castle was hardly half a mile 
away. The fine windows in the west wing began 
to show us their stone traceries as we watched ; 
and I knew that somebody was lighting hundreds 
of tapers in the vast banqueting-hall for Dollie’s 
birthday breakfast and betrothal supper. 

My companion’s aloofness troubled me. All 
of a sudden our restored comradeship, which I 
had found so delicious, was once more vanished. 
What had I done to estrange her? Perhaps it 
had jarred upon her that I, a neophyte, a mere 
catechumen, not yet received into the Church, 
should be crediting Lady Cressover with the idea 
of my being a priest or a monk. 

While I was puzzling how best to undo my 
blunder, I became aware of elfin sounds mingling 
with the thin whisperings of the leaves above 
our heads—sounds as light as fairy dulcimers, 
sounds which I seemed not so much to hear as to 
see, like silver moths fluttering or like dappled 
moonbeams quivering. A moment later I knew 
what this frail music was. Through an open 
window of the castle, across the park’s crazy 
patchwork of lights and shadows, came Lady 
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Cressover’s bird-like voice, as she sang to an 
accompaniment of brightly rippling tones from 
her piano. Ina flash I was reminded of our walk 
and talk at Sickle Bay, when the chattering little 
river played an undersong for that same bird-like 
singer's words. And instantly, like the tearing 
away of a heavy pall from a blinding light, some- 
thing chill and dark was snatched out of my soul. 
A veil was rent in twain. Scales fell from my eyes. 
And, in presence of the vision which leapt up to 
greet me, I could not hold back a cry, a shout. 

Lady Hilda brought me back to reality. She 
had been resting a little apart, with her arm thrown 
lightly round the slender trunk of the youngest 
silver birch. She sprang to me in alarm. 

We faced each other under the flickering leaves, 
in the tremulous light. How to begin I did not 
know. There was nothing for it but to entreat 
her help and mercy. 

At length I asked: “ You, my best friend, 
. . . you, who have more than once opened to me 
your deepest soul . . . you who are so high 
above all that is insincere . . . will you answer 
me ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ to some questions which I 
must ask before we leave these trees ? ” 

She steadied herself with one hand against 
another of the silvery stems and bowed her head 
in assent. 

“ Those two favours,” I asked slowly. “ You 
had read about them in my manuscript before I 
mentioned them to-night. Did Monica ever tell 
you what they were?” 

She looked up quickly and answered stoutly : 
66 No.” 
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I asked : “ Did you ever try to guess . . . to 
guess the second favour ? ” 

Less firmly she answered “ Yes.” 

“ And was your guess the same as mine ? ” 

After a pause she looked at me defiantly and 
said “ No.” 

The song of the Marchioness, in her bright 
room at the castle, soared to a high note, pursued 
by pounding chords, like a lark escaping from 
vultures. Then it ceased and the light in one 
window went out. I write the simple truth when 
I say that I could hear my own heart beat. 

“ Lady Hilda,” I said, no longer facing her but 
standing respectfully at her side, “ I must beg 
you to hear me. If my words offend, I entreat 
you to believe that they are spoken so that all 
may be clear and so that we may be friends as 
before. You can have my solemn promise never, 
after to-night, to mention this matter again. 

“ First, on my honour I declare to you that, 
down there by the ruins, I was absolutely and 
simply truthful in my guess. Not until two 
minutes ago, when I shouted out my amazement, 
did I see that Monica’s second prayer for me was 

. was what you have guessed. Say that you 
believe me.” 

She said nothing. 

“ You do not believe me,” I went on desper- 
ately. “ You are thinking of some pages in my 
book. You are recalling, perhaps, my account of 
what the Marchioness said to me at Sickle Bay— 
how she foretold that I would fall in love and that 
perhaps it would not be in vain. You are saying 
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to yourself that I couldn’t have helped guessing 
what the second favour was. But on my sacred 
honour—I say it again—you are wrong. 

“ Only in one thing have I been insincere. 
My book, my poor book. I have let you think 
that it is a full confession. It is not. Ten times, 
a hundred times, I have stayed my pen. What 
are those sudden breaks and wide gaps in the 
story? They are the places where my heart 
cried out to be disburdened, where the only 
alternatives were to write down all the truth or 
to lock the book away. Heaven knows I meant 
the secret of my hopeless, lovely dream to die with 
me. For a few brief moments it has leapt out of 
me to-night. It has escaped like a tamed beast 
at the touch of spring, but do not fear. Before 
the night is many minutes older, it shall be 
recaptured, it shall be bolted back in its cage, and 
never once shall you be vexed by any whimperings 
or by any mute reproach from pleading eyes. 
Behold me, ready for any and every trial except the 
loss of your friendship. I have told you so that 
you may understand, once forall. You have heard 
me. Now forget. Forget that for two years I 
have loved you, forget that I shall love you, 
expecting nothing in return, to my life’s end.” 

With averted face, she endured my long 
speech. I knew how great had been my boldness 
in making a confession of love to this proud lady, 
so fine, so high, so virginal, so noble. I was 
aware of my immeasurable inferiority to her. Yet 
I, with no good looks, with no gallant’s graces, 
no poet’s tongue, no hero’s presence had pro- 
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claimed myself her lover. To end her ordeal, 
I bent to her ear and said firmly : 

“Tell me you forgive me. Here is my hand, 
my right hand, in token of my promise that never 
again 

She flung my hand from her. But my bitter 
dismay lasted only a moment before it changed 
into stupefaction. She turned upon me like an 
indignant queen, declaring her royal will, and 
cried : 

“No. Don’t promise. I don’t want such a 
promise, I won't have it. I want you to say it 
again that you love me.’ 

And when I remained rooted to the earth and 
speechless, she took both my hands, she raised 
herself on tiptoe till her lips were close to my 
ear, and she murmured : 

“ If Heaven can give you one gift . . . why 
not two?” 
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67 
Of our brisk walk which followed, I find my- 


self with a most strange recollection. It is as if, 
for those wonderful minutes, I was out of the 
body. Instead of large white sand, short springy 
heather was under our feet and we seemed to 
tread on air. We were gay, madly gay. We were 
like those small bubbles which children blow from 
clay pipes, bubbles as light as air, as bright as 
the sky, yet strong enough to bounce like rubber 
balls upon the grass or to collide with one another 
and rebound without disaster. 

My ladye teased me merrily with my long 
blindness and clumsiness. “All the same,” 
she said, “I am glad you have been as blind 
as a bat and more stupid than a calf. It proves 
to me that I am indeed your first and only 
idol.” 

We reminded one another of many a tense 
moment in the history of these last two years 
—moments when I fondly believed that I 
was successfully guarding a secret which, all 
the time, she was reading like an open 
book. 

Not once, not twice but half a dozen times, I 
stopped dead in our walk and looked in her eyes 
and demanded : 
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“ You are not mocking me? It 1s really true ? 
You will not change? You are not angry that 
I love you?” 

When, after their sixth repetition she vowed 

that she would break off everything if I put 
these questions again, I plucked up courage to 
say : 
h You have read, in my book, how I hungered 
to take your two hands and to draw you to my 
shoulder and comfort you. What would have 
happened if I had done it? ” 

““ Perhaps I should have had a good cry,” she. 
answered. ‘‘ Or perhaps I should have boxed 
your ears. I can’t tell, I don’t know ; because 
. . » you didn’t do it.” 

The moon slid under a cloud ; so we hastened 
on. And at the same time a breath of chill 
mist dimmed the bright beam of my happiness. 
All this light-hearted teasing of Hilda’s. What 
did it mean? I had always understood that 
the first hours of love, confessed and accepted, 
were hours of romantic exaltation, not of 
banter. 

Humility gave the answer and bade me school 
myself in reasonableness and patience. “‘ For 
me,” I thought, “this is the overwhelming and 
well-nigh incredible fruition of what seemed the 
most hopeless of dreams: but for Hilda it is 
simply the inevitable climax of something she has 
long foreseen. For me, it is the wondrous gift 
of a bride who is my ideal of majesty and of 
sweetness, of beauty and of kindness: but for 
her it is no more than a closer clinching of partner- 
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ship with a congenial friend, which will end her 
lonesomeness and give her a strong arm to lean 
on. I am in love: but all that has happened to 
Hilda is that she has someone to love her.” 
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As our path topped a steep brow, the racing 
moon slipped from the clouds like a greyhound. 
We both cried out in wonder and delight. 

Just below us lay the shining tarn, sharp-edged 
like a steel shield, not tarnished by a single shadow. 
We could hardly believe that we were beholding 
mere water. It was as if the moonlight which 
drenched the encircling slopes had all drained 
down into a great bowl brimming with quick- 
silver. 

We picked our way to the lake’s marge, where 
we could just hear the water nibbling at the 
pebbles. On a boulder still warm from the 
intense heat of the long July day we sat down, 
side by side. 

My ladye’s airy mood was past. Instead of an 
effervescent draught, flinging up a thousand 
wanton bubbles, it became like unto a rich and 
sombre cup of old and noble wine. Without a 
word or a movement, she gazed upon the refulgent 
flood. 

At last I pressed the arm which lay in mine, 
and I pleaded : 

“ Your thoughts ? Tell me your thoughts.” 

Keeping her eyes fixed on the burnished shield, 
she answered, after a pause : 

“ Here are my thoughts. I was thinking about 
the moonlight. It has always cast a spell over me 
and always mocked me. An old nurse used to 
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warn me against moon-gazing. She used to 
remind me that the moon comes thirteen times a 
year, not twelve, and that thirteen is an unlucky 
number. 

“ All my great sorrows have come to me on 
nights of moonlight. And not only my great 
sorrows. I will tell you a secret which will 
surprise you and perhaps displease you. 

“* You have believed —I think everybody has 
believed—that I am made of snow and ice; 
that I have been tranquil and contented these 
twenty long years; that I have never felt a 
moment’s envy at the sight of a radiant bride 
or a happy wife. Oh, if this moon could speak, 
what could it not tell you of half-rebellious and 
outright tears! Through the narrow window 
pierced in the thick wall of my bare bedroom at 
Sillport Tower, this moon has looked on me like 
a cold, sneering eye, as if tosay : ‘ Dupe, laggard, 
fool that you are! Life is passing, youth is flying. 
You’ve done more than your share among these 
boorish, ungrateful, thriftless, unsavoury people. 
Why should other women have all the pretty 
clothes and perfumes, the flatteries and gallantries, 
the excitement and happiness ? Rise up. I will 
light your room while you pack a box, to escape 
from this dungeon with to-morrow’s dawn.’ ” 

She fell again into silence: but, after a few 
moments, she stretched out a white arm from her 
sky-blue cloak and made a gesture of command, 
like an enchantress bidding the lake give up its 
secrets. 

“To-night,” she said, in mysterious tones, 
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speaking more to herself than to me, “‘ it seems 
as if I have found the burial-place of all those old 
dead moons that mocked me. Look! The lake 
is full of them. We've heard of the simple peas- 
ants who dragged a pond with a rake, to fish 
up the moon! To-night I can’t laugh at those 
poor men. The lake is strewn with the wrecks 
of moons; full moons, like staring faces ; young 
moons as sharp and bright as sickles ; old moons 
bleached like dead men’s bones. Their dreadful 
gleam struggles up from below to meet the moon- 
light streaming down from the sky.” 

She rose to her feet. The sky-blue wrap fell 
from her shoulders. Resplendent in her silver 
gown, she stretched out her beautiful arms to 
the waters and cried defiantly : 

“ Moons, you can mock me no more. There 
is someone who loves me.” 

When she remembered my presence, Hilda 
turned towards me. Seeing my despair, she 
demanded in alarm : 

“Your thoughts? I have told you mine. 
Quick, your thoughts | ” 

“ There is only one,” I answered sadly, ‘‘ and 
here it is. You know I love you. You have said 
it. And you accept my love. But I am afraid. 
How can I hope to come within a thousand leagues 
of fulfilling your ideal, your dream? Just now, 
when you rose up all shining in the moonlight, 
you were like a goddess. I almost expected to 
see the moon herself descend upon your head like 
a diadem and the stars come falling round you 
in a golden shower. You are too wonderful and 
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beautiful. Never can I deserve you. Yes. Iam 
afraid. I shall disappoint you, disenchant you, 
wound you.” 

Her white hands clasped on her breast, she 
heard me with puzzled eyes. 

“ Only one thing can save me,” I cried, “ and 
I fear it can never be. If you could ever behold 
me through love’s eyes, my faults, my littleness, 
might be endured. Hoping against hope, this 
is going to be my desperate prayer . . . that 
you will not only suffer me to love you but that, 
some day, in your sweet pity, you will love me in 
return.” 

Dropping her hands, she said slowly : 

“ But I do love you.” 

Grateful but incredulous, I shook my head and 
answered ; 

“ You love me to be your lover, but I am not 
your beloved. I do not complain, Already you 
have given me more than I ever dared to hope, 
much less to ask. But do not think that you love 
me as I love yous To-morrow, it will be two years 
since our dinner in Dollie’s nasturtium bower. 
From that night to this, there has not been a 
waking hour when I have not loved you.” 

She stood thinking. Then she said gently : 

“ Yes. To-morrow it will be two years since 
our dinner in Dollie’s nasturtium bower. Do you 
remember how Dollie kept her locket, her ‘ luck ’ 
as she called it, on a thin cord against her heart ? 
You are not the only one who, from that night 
to this, has loved somebody else every waking 
hour. Come closer. Look.” 
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From her silver corsage, glittering like the 
breastplate of a Valkyrie, she drew something 
which gleamed in the moonlight. It was a 
battered ring, a little silver ring ; and instantly 
I remembered. 
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The “summer-time”’ clock at the castle 
stables struck one: so we knew it was true 
midnight, the moment of Dollie’s betrothal. 
After a last glance at the shimmering lake, we 
turned homeward. 

I spoke with glee of the astonishment with 
which Felix and Dollie would receive our news ; 
but Hilda said : 

“ No. We won't tell them till to-morrow. Let 
to-night be wholly sacred to their own happiness. 
Remember that, to young eyes, this romance of 
yours and mine will not be very romantic. It 
reminds me of an old-fashioned novel. Dollie 
and Felix are the young lovers, united at last 
after long hopes and fears. You and I, in the 
world’s eyes, will be the worthy couple, slightly 
comic, who are allowed to get married on the 
same day as their young master and mistress and 
to live happy ever afterwards in the gate-keeper’s 
cottage. To-morrow we will announce all our 
news in the style of the Morning Post. An engage- 
ment is 7 

She felt that she had hurt me. Her teasing 
ceased abruptly. Very tenderly, she murmured : 

“ My dear, my very dear . . . forgive me. 
Nevertheless, there is something in what I say. 
Except Dollie and Felix and Monica and the 
Marquis, I prefer the world to think of us as a 
prosaic couple who have sagely decided to 
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amalgamate their households. That is what the 
world will think : and our secret will be all the 
sweeter. Once I saw a Spanish house with four 
high stern walls, like a prison: but inside was 
a court of orange trees, with a splashing fountain, 
and marble balconies hung with roses. My love, 
my heart’s love, I will be to you more than you 
have ever dreamed.” 

We had halted in a clearing, full of moonlight. 
I said : 

“ Dearest Hilda, now that I know you are truly 
mine, let me see you just once more stretching 
out your arms to the stars as you did by the lake.” 

She required much persuading before she gave 
way to my whim: but hardly had she shyly 
raised her arms when she turned and threw them 
round my neck hiding her face against mine. 
With awe, I felt her tears upon my cheek. 
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We came to a fussy cascade, where the stream 
which drains the lake falls from an ivied ledge 
into a dimpling pool ten or twelve feet below. 
The drought of this terrible summer has almost 
sealed the rivulet; and the water came down 
sparsely, like a thin scattering of silver coins and 
milky pearls and glinting diamonds. 

“ See,” said Hilda, as we watched the silver 
discs toppling and hurtling like quoits into the 
light : “ my new moons, my good little moons 
are scampering after us.” 

I said: “ We shall be like Dollie with her 
Masses. We have years and years to make up in 
our love.” 

At first she was pleased and answered “ Yes.” 
But, a minute afterwards, she said: “ No. We 
are not young lovers. This silver midnight, this 
wonderful alver midnight, while I am wearing 
my silver dress and you have put a silver ring on 
my finger . . . this night is our silver wedding. 
We will go on simply, from where we are to- 
night. When Dollie and Felix are settled, we 
can give ourselves a voyage, a long holiday. 
You shall take me to Pestum, to those temples. 
But, when we come back, there will be our work. 
You and I, like Felix and Dollie, like Monica 
and her husband . . . we have the Faith, we 
have love, we have health and strength and 
friends and money; but, over there . 
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Her glance went ahead of her words, towards 
a faint smear of sulky light, low down in the 
northern sky, where fifty thousand toilers lay 
asleep. 

Full in front of us we saw the shrine. Its 
lime-washed walls rose dazzling white; and 
against them stood our lovers. Felix Roke’s 
right arm clasped Dollie’s waist ; and in Dollie’s 
hand we could see a string of tremulous great 
opals, wavering like a cascade of little moons, 
silver moons. 


THE END 
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